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Listening Lesson with the Victrola XXV, 
School No. 55, Indianapolis, Ind. i f 
| 


Who can answer these? 


When and where was “Home, Sweet Home” written? Who was the author? Was | | 
he an American? Where did he die, and where is he buried? Who wrote the music? 
To what country does the Mazurka belong? the Gavotte? the Bolero? the Waltz? 
the Czardas? the Minuet? the Tarantella? the Arkansaw Traveler? Sellenger’s Round? 
What are the characteristics of American Indian music? What instruments are used? | 
When is the flute used? | 








Many grown-ups will hesitate over the answers to the above questions on musi- 
cal topics; yet, there are thousands of boys and girls who can answer them correctly 
in schools where they hear the music on 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


‘Home, Sweet Home’’ has been sung by the World’s Greatest Artists for the Victrola; after 
the class has heard the story of ‘‘the Homeless Bard of Home"’ it may sing this famous heartsong 
with the band accompaniment on Victor Record 18145. | 

The Folk Dances of the various nations may be heard on Victor Records made especially for |f! 
the school and playground; they may also be heard in special concert num-_ | fi} 
bers by Violin, Xylophone, Bells, Trio and Orchestra. Hilt 

The Romance of the Red Man is an absorbing topic in Intermediate | 
Grades. The pupils like to hear the genuine Indian songs of the Blackfeet 
Indians (Victor Records 17611 and 17635) and the setting of ‘‘Hiawatha’s |} 
Childhood”’ (Victor Record 35617). ! 


New Records for Your School 











Songs iH 

74557 a Air with Variations 88592 | Danny Boy (Adapted from an Irish Air | 
12 in. $1.56 Amelita Galli-Curci = 12 jn, $3 by Fred F.. Weatherly) l 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink |B 

Orchestra Classics | 

64744 )Lohengrin—Prelude to Act IIT 64752 {Hungarian Dance No.5 (Brahs) I 
10 in. $1 Boston Symphory Orchestra 10 in. $1 | Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 








Have you received a copy of the NEW GRADED LIST? 
See your Victor dealer, or write to the 







Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 












Victrola XXV, $75 
specially manufactured 
for School use 


When the Victrola is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 


























y trademark, ‘‘His Master's Voice."’ Itis on all genuine 
— i | vroducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
—— 





“1 | To insure Victor quality, always look for the a 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


‘‘Conservation’’ in all lines is being urged by our government and 
we are obliged to ask our subscribers to do their part in assisting us 
in the conservation of paper. 

To this end we desire to make the following announcement: 

All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the 
first of the month to receive attention for the following 
month’s issue (the first of November for the December 
issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old 
address and can be secured only by remitting 3c in stamps 
to the postmaster at your former address and giving him 
forwarding instructions. 

We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to a new address 
where the copy for any month has been sent to the former 
address because of failure to receive notice of a change 
of address before the first of the preceding month. 


| tive of good results will tell other teachers about it. T 
' every school subject and every phase of school experience. 












February Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


EXT month is the patriotic month. Splendid helps in the teach- 
ing of citizenship are being offered our readers in the series of 
three articles by Supt. Mills, the second of which will be published 

next month. February is also the month in which that inspiring 
community festival, the ‘‘Week of Song,’’ is held. Suggestions and 
aids for making this event more successful than ever will be found. 
Mrs. Evelyn Spencer, Superintendent Island County, Washington, 
tells of the delight the Song Week is to her communities. She says, 
“‘The National Week of Song has come to stay and the best songs 
will in this way be kept alive.’’ Two striking articles are ‘‘Mental 
Testing in Rural Schools,’’ which describes how a teacher regraded her 
school from tests of mentality, and ‘‘An Experiment in Individual In- 
struction,’’ which, because of the ever increasing interest in this sub- 
ject, will be eagerly read. Miss Davidson’s geography article consists 
of questions and answers relating to Washington, Lincoln, Lowell and 
Longfellow. The renowned story of ‘‘A Man without a Country,’’ is 
retold by Edna S. Knapp under the title ‘‘Plain Buttons.’’ The pic- 
ture study considers St. Gaudens’ statue of Lincoln. Thestory of howa 
small town has set a pace in school gardening that will be hard to 
equal is told by Zoe Hartman. The practical, inspiring article by 
Livingston L. Summers, Director of Manual Training, Portland, Ore., 
on ‘‘The Home Work-Bench,’’ will be much appreciated. Eva Brown 
describes how primary children compose their own songs. A clever 
device for teaching the Roman numerals is furnished by Jessie L. 
Hodges. The patterns for posters, borders, seat work, souvenirs and 
manual arts are more than usually attractive. The entertainment 
pages are filled with exercises for the birthdays of our great heroes. 


“How I Did It” 


This is the name of a book about to be issued by the publishers of 
this magazine. The title is clearly descriptive of the character of the 
book. Init, hundreds of teachers will tell how they have done certain 
things in their schools in a particularly successful manner. The teacher 
who has used some method or device or plan which has been produc- 
This will cover 
It will 
open hundreds of schoolrooms to every reader of the book and show 





_ the successful methods of teaching or of discipline therein practiced. 





For Full Digest of the Contents of this Number see Page Four 


It is a book by teachers and for teachers, and one which every pro- 
gressive teacher desiring to know how best to do things in the school- 
room should have. See price below and fuller description on page 71. 
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STRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
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paper bound edi- 
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pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. -@E 
is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at 
The Pathfinder the Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 25th year of in- 
—— success and is everywhere recognized as the best current, events maga- 
zine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is 
oing on in the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. 
ie this paper all the important news of the day is skillfully and impartially con- 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of special value 
and usefulness to the teacher. On the tie pa current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought 
on the part of the reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers a what they need 
to know about the progress of affairs in general and it tells the story briefly, 
clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is entertaining, wholesome 
and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently 
increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 
per year, of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25 or 
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Send all orders for above combinations to 
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To Teachers 


We still have on hand quite a number of 
extra fine instruments made up for the holi- 
days and I invite every music loving teacher 
to send name and learn about my wonderful 
Mid-Winter Clearing Sale Offer on one of 
these artistic, sweet-toned 


Williams Piano 











This is your good chance to secure a high- 
est grade Williams with a 25 year warrant 
and exactly the same action as in those 
owned by Prof. E. O. Excell, Prof. Chas. H. 
Gabriel, the famous song writers, and by 
Billy Sunday’s great chorus leader, Homer 
A, Rodeheaver. 


Freight Paid—Free Trial 


I will gladly ship for trial to teachers any- 
where in the U.S. a sweet-toned Williams 
piano of the tone and finish you tell us you 
like best, with a nice stool, scarf and instruc- 
tion book, freight paid by us. Test it in 
any way you like; ask your most cultured 
musical friends to play on it ; use it a whole 
month as if it were your very own. 


Special Mid-Winter Price 


If you decide that the Williams piano is as 
finely finished and sweet-toned as any piano 
you ever saw or heard, regardless of name or 
reputation, you may keep it at our Special, 
Money Saving, Mid-Winter, Clearing Sale 
price to teachers. 


Easy Terms—Save $100 


We permit you teachers to choose your 
own terms of payment from our many easy 
plans or we will arrange special terms ex- 
actly suited to your needs. I will not ask 
you to make any payments during the sum- 
mer months when your salary has stopped. 
I will not charge you one cent of interest nor 
ask for security, for I have always found 
you reliable. As I employ no salesmen or 
agents, I amable to save you at least $100 on 
a fine piano and give youa 25 year warrant 
which insures you for a life time against 
any expense for repairs. 

A Happy Teacher Writes 

“Our Williams piano bought 25 years ago 
has certainly stood the test of use and time. 
The tone is still sweet and clear and the 
action crisp and responsive.” 

Pianos Will Be Higher 
Liberty Bonds Taken 

Piano prices will surely advance because 
of the scarcity of materialand labor. Send 
your name and let me tell you how to save 
more than a month’s salary. We will take 
Liberty Bonds at their face plus the interest. 


Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


A book of large Williams Piano & Organ Co., 

Maps 12x19 in- Teachers Dept., 387, 

che. colors, 

entitled Opn 14 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

tle, Fields of Withoct obligating me in any way 

ive i ae send full particulars of your Special, 

mark X in the Mid-Winter Offer to teachers and 

square below. free catalog. 

C1 I would like the catalog about 

SadeecssobecceccdosccecccSiaey Wen 
piano, phonograph or organ. 

















/ er who wants to secure one of these 
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A Flag for Your School 


Teaching the children to love and 
honor the flag, as a part of the expres- 
sion of patriotism, is a duty that con- 
fronts every teacher in America to-day, 
and in no way can this be done more 
effectively than by the possession and 
intelligent use of a large American Flag. 


Flag,’’ that is given to teachers by the 
Jefferis Company, Anderson, Indiana, 
in connection with the company’s plan 
by which schools may obtain a large 
American flag without cost, is a most 
interesting story of the development of 
the American flag, and gives the teachers 
an opportunity to use it in connection 


the flag and upon patriotism in general. 
In this book are given descriptions and 
pictures of the flag of the American 
Colonies, the flag carried at the Battle 


flag of the Revolution, the first flag of 
the American Navy, as well as_ the 
various modifications through which the 


exercises. Hundreds of American schools 
have already secured copies of this book 
and large American flags from the Jef- 
feris Company, by a unique and liberal 
plan in which there is no expense what 

ever to the teacher or to the school. 

A teacher of Loveland, Ohio, who re- 
ceived one of these flags, wrote the com 
pany: ‘‘ My flag arrived to-day and it is 
beautiful. I am delighted with it and 
with your promptness in sending it. 
My pupils are very anxious to supply 
our superintendent with a flag for his 
room, the high school, and therefore we 
should like to secure another.’”’ 

A teacher of Tollerburg, Colo., who 
| also received one for her school, wrote: 
| “Our flag arrived and to say the least, 
the children and I are delighted. We 
did not expect such a beautiful flag. 
Trust that other teachers will take ad- 
vantage of your kind offer. ”’ 

A Stroudsburg, Pa., teacher wrote: | 
“‘T received my flag O. K. It is the | 
pride of our school, and doubly loved be- 
cause the children had an opportunity to 
earn it themselves. ’’ 

The Jefferis Company, 909 Meridian 
St., Anderson, Ind., writes us that they 
expect to continue throughout the spring 
the same liberal proposition they have 
made teachers in the past, so any teach- 








large flags for the school should read the 
advertisement of this company on the | 
inside of the back cover and send in his | 
or her name at once.—Adv. | 
| 
The ‘‘Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal | 
Training’’ is the latest development of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company 
for giving variety of interest to the | 
phonograph. A vocal teacher of na- | 
tional reputation, with records prepared 

by grand opera artists, and a textbook | 








| to explain every point, for the moderate 


sum of $25.00. Anyone, soprano, alto, 
tenor, baritone cr bass, can study voice 
at home under a master. The perfect 
voice gives the example, and the record 
plays a piano accompaniment to which 
the student sings in imitation of what | 
he has just heard. A teacher who is 
never impatient, and a model voice which 
is never tired; this is the ideal combina- 
tion provided by this course. One lesson 
repeated fifty times, if necessary to per- 
fect the exercise; reviews at any time, 
and no accompanist needed to play while 
you sing. This will no doubt help to 
popularize the talking machine; it can- 
not but serve to extend and popularize 
vocal culture among those who otherwise 
could not avail themselves of it. 





We have received an interesting little | 
book entitled ‘‘ Exercises in Arithmetic. ”’ 
It includes problems in arithmetic suita- 
ble for drill and practice, for contests, 
or for Eighth Grade reviews. It is writ- 
ten and published by Floe E. Correll, 
Supervisor of Training in Teaching, lowa 
State Teachers’ College, and May FE. 
Francis, County Superintendent, Bremer 
County, Iowa. The price is 25¢ paper, 
or 30e boards. There are endorsements 
from the Governor of Iowa, the Deputy 
State Superintendent of Schools of Iowa, 
and the Dean of the College of Pedagogy 








ot Drake University. 


The little book, ‘‘The Story of the | 


with a lesson or series of lessons upon | 


| 


of Bunker Hill, the famous Rattlesnake | 


present national banner developed. It | 
also contains a number of flag poems and | 
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Fellow Teachers! 
—I Have Made My New Year’s Resolution! 


Have You Made Yours? 





cc . , - ’ , 
I have determined to put every hour of 1918 to good account — every 
hour to be one of joy to myself and service to my pupils and patrons.’”” 


‘‘T am going to make every school day of 1918 a day of worth-while achieve- 
ment. I am determined to put an end to dull, draggy school days, to listless 
recitations, to indifferent preparation on the part of my pupils. I want to make 
my school such a center of interest and activity that boys and girls will come to 
it with delight and leave it with reluctance. I know that if I serve my school 


in that way I will serve my own interests in the best way. 


But How Are You Going to Carry 
Out These Resolutions? — You Ask 


*“Why, simply enough. I now possess the most helpful equipment ev: 
devised for teachers’ and students’ uue— THE WORLD BOOK, Dr. O’Shea’ 
new work of Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture. I find every one of it 
6,600 pages and more than 5,500 illustrations useful and applicable to ny work— 
the very help I have so long wished for. 

**That is the reason why I chose THE WORLD BOOK — because there is 
no other reference work or encyclopedia that has been built expressly to meet the 


individual needs of the teacher and help her to solve successfully the many prob 
lems of the school. It gives ideas, suggestions, outlines, questions and other 
helpful material which enables you to plan your daily work easily and efficiently. 
It answers the thousands of questions that arise in your daily experience, and 


answers them satisfactorily. ’’ 





A Last Word! Can you afford to be without this effective means of 


increasing your efficiency, and so increasing your 
income? We will be glad do send you FREE our beautiful book containin; 
sample pages, maps, charts,etc., which are to be found in THE WORLD BOOK, 
Just mail the coupon TODA Y— before you forget it. 


If It’s In the World—It’s In the World Book 








THE WORLD BOOK, Inc. 


Chicago, Ill.. 104 South Michigan Ave, — Dept. $231 ~ Kansas City Mo., 303 Ridge Arcade 
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Durability— 
Simplicity of Operation— 
Superior Optical Equipment— 


that’s what you get when you order a 


Bausch Jomb 


e 
Balopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Now that you are ready to select a 
projection machine, be sure that you 
get one that will stand up and give 
service—is easy for anyone to oper- 
ate—and will produce sharp, clear, 
vivid images. 

Years of service have demonstrated 
the superiority of the Balopticon in 
all of these points. It is mechani- 
cally and optically correct, and ex 
tremely simple to operate. The new 
gas-filled Mazda lamp insures an in- 
tensely brilliant illumination and 
even distribution of light over the 
entire screen. It is absolutely auto- 
matic and noiseless. 

Models for slide projection, 
$26.50 and up—for opaque objects 
(prints, maps, specimens, etc.) $35 
and up. Combined models for both 
forms of projection with instant 
interchange, $45 and up. 

Our illustrated catalogue with de- 
tailed descriptions sent on request. 


Special Terms to Educational Institutions 


Rausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


547 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Franciseo 


Leading American makers of Photographic 
and Ophthatmice Lenses, Micros , Projec 
tion Lanterns, Stereo-Prisoa. B ‘ulars and 
other High-Grade Optical Produ 





























PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS 


and Other Entertainments 


easily arranged from our Help-U Catalog of 
Plays, Drills, Songs, Operettas, etc, Cata- 


log sent on request, 
Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio, 


Denver, Colo., 203 International Trust Bldg. 














Free to Teachers 


We not only give you Free a fine quality Lead 
Pencil if you ask for it but we tell you how you 
can securea FREE Pencil Sharpener, and Hun- 
dreds of Dollars Worth of other presents for your- 
self or your School. Remarkable offers. Write. 


Lyndonville, Vt. 


J. W. BILODEAU, 
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| Magazine 


The Cover Design will make a splendid picture to put before primary language 
classes for oral or written expression. 

Page 13. he School Library is one of the problems every teacher must 
' handle. Every good school is equipped with a working library. How to obtain 
| one and how to run it is ably described by Principal Rosenberger. 

Page 14. Here we have a remarkable article on the teaching of Grammar by 
action. It shows how the pupils take the lesson out of the teacher’s hands and 
| conduct it themselves, constituting that which is known as a ‘‘socialized’’ lesson. 
The originality of the plan will appeal to many teachers. It might be put into 
practice with lower grades as well as with junior high school pupils. 

Page 15. A simple design in Handwork that will make an effective school- 
room border. For grades one to three. 

Page 16. An entertaining, accurate Geography Story for primary geography 
classes. An outline figure is given for seat work, and the little verse placed be- 
neath the figure may be used in written language. Grades two to five. 

Page 17. This is the seventh in the series of the captivating Wish Twins, 
which should furnish some interesting lessons in oral and written expression for 
grades two to four. 

Page 18. Some splendid suggestions and helps for teaching Reading that may 
be carried out in grades three to eight. 

Page 19. The author of this article wrote on ‘‘Making Readers Out of Boys 
and Girls’’ in November, 1916. That paper attracted much attention. We 
prophesy a still greater interest in the present article, ‘‘A Love for Reading as a 
Cure for Many Ills.’’ 

Page 20. A delightful paper on Telling Stories to Older Pupils, by one who 
has made a success of story-telling. This article has the distinction of being 
thoroughly comprehensive, and will awaken a keener perception and a higher 
appreciation of the artistic and ethical value of story-telling. Grades five to eight. 

Page 22. Ella Stratton, who has done worth while things in rural schools, de- 


| seribes a Sewing Club that made one more link between home and school and 


added to the world’s output of capable little needlewomen. All! grades. 

Page 23. Mrs. King furnishes the design of one of the old time Patchwork 
favorites, the ‘‘Golden Dawn.’’ Grades three to eight. 

Page 24. As the Mother Goose Rhymes are a part of every child’s education, 


| this magazine is giving each month a page of selections with other reading 


lessons based on the rhymes and handwork. Grades one to three. 
Page 25. This is linked with the work of the preceding page. ‘This is the 


| thirty-second Mother Goose Outline in the series. Grades one to four. 


Page 26. One of the most engaging Pedagogical Stories that we have ever 
published. The reader will chuckle but she will say, ‘‘ ‘And pity ’tis, ’tis true.’ ’’ 

Pages 28 and 29. Our poster patterns are among the magazine’s most popular 
features. Thousands of schoolrooms all over the United States are decorated 
with charming posters, the patterns of which were taken from this magazine. 
The large pages admit of our providing full-sized patterns, something no other 
educational magazine is able to do. 

Page 380. This year we are making a special effort to provide our readers 
with some inspiring and helpful articles on the teaching of hygiene. The forming 
of a Health Club ean not fail to arouse the children; this paper describes how it 
has been done successfully in one school. 

Page 31, The author of this article on teaching Percentage lays claim to hav- 
ing found the simplest method that will produce good results. She has put it in 
question and answer form, which is always helpful and entertaining. Grades six 
to eight. 

Page 33. A charming little story for Supplementary Reading. ‘The Elf 
Child will prove an inspiring character for the little ones to megt. Grades two to 

¢ 


four, 


Page 34. The second of Prof. Stryker’s splendid articles on Penmanship. 
Grades four to eight. 

Page 35. The manual arts classes will appreciate these problems in Feeding 
Boxes for Birds. Grades five to eight. 

Pages 88 and 39. The subject of the Picture Study this month is one that 
will give great pleasure to younger pupils. Many lessons on kindness to animals 
' may be drawn from the picture, and there are numerous ways of using it in 
language and art. Every child will be happy to makea Picture Study Leaflet 
with one of the miniature pictures pasted at the top and sentences written be- 
neath the picture. Small children may write one, two or three sentences, older 
pupils may write more. These sentences may be taken from the text on page 38; 
the small pictures are given on pages 53 and 57. The large reproduction of the 
painting may be framed and hung after it is studied. 

Page 40. Professor Driggs’s Language Lessons provide a variety that will 
| delight teachers of the first four grades. 

Page 42. On this page we publish the life story of Lloyd George who is per- 
| haps the most talked-of man in the world to-day. His life holds much that will 
be of value even to small children. Grades three to eight. 

Page 43. Some standard Gymnastic Lessons that should be known in every 
schoolroom, a delightful Story Play, and two Folk Games. These will assist the 
teacher in her effort to give suitable physical training during January, the shut- 














PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Eentertain- 
{. Clyde, Ohio. 


ments. Catalogue Free 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. I 











Ridpath’s 


History ». World 


AT A BARGAIN 


We will name our special low price and easy terms only 
indirect letters to those mailing us Coupon below. Tear 
off Coupon,write name and address plainly ,and mail now 
before you forget it. The 82 Free Sample Pages will 
give you some idea of the splendid illustrations and 
wonderfully beaugiful style in whichthe work is writ- 
2 . Thesample pages are free. 


ten. Mailthe Coupon now 


= SS 








iv) 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCI 
a 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





reader 
Name. 


Advlress 


Please mail your 32-page free sample booklet of 
The History of the World, and write me full partic- 
ulars of your special offer to Normal Instructor 











in month. 
Page 44. Prof. Augsburg, whose talent in teaching drawing is so well known to 


the readers of this magazine, has provided one of his practical talks on the teach- 
ing of Form. Grades three to eight. 

Page 46. President Wilson and U. S. Commissioner Claxton are urging the 
more thorough teaching of Citizenship in the public schools. We have asked Supt. 
Mills to prepare some practical papers that will really help the teacher. In this 
paper the work for grades one to three is taken up; next month will be given the 
work of grade four. 

Page 47. Seat Work for grades one to three. 
Cardinal from one of the four designs provided by the teacher. 
match the word to his drawing. 

Page 48. Four Short Articles on a variety of subjects interesting to the 
progressive teacher. . 

Page 49. This page is almost a supplement to the inspiring article on ‘‘The 
| Importance of Teaching Citizenship,’’ the leading article of our November, 1917, 
/ issue. Miss Leighton’s collection of Quotations is a splendid one and she is glad 
to share it with the readers of this magazine. | For all grades. 

Page 50, 51 and 52. Delightful Entertainment, consisting of plays, songs 
and recitations for January red letter days. 

Page 56. Great interest is manifested in this page. We have received thou- 
sands of requests for Poems. Our readers must remember that they are taken in 
order of popularity. Also, they must bear in mind that the copyright laws pre- 
vent our publishing many of the popular poems as, for instance, those of Riley’s. 

Page 58. Under the able leadership of Miss Bush the Help-One-Another 
Department is growing and flourishing. The variety of ideas it offers each month 
makes it one of the most helpful features of the magazine. 


Each child may trace the 
Later he may 
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Pass Any Examination 





January 1918 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 
Question Books, each subject, 25 cents; Answer Books, 


each subject, 25 cents. 
SUBJECTS 


Arithmetic 
Geography 


Elementary English 
English Grammar 
United States History 


Physiology 
Spelling 
Algebra 


Intermediate Algebra 


Geometry 
1st Year English 


2nd Year English 


8rd Year English 
4th Year English 


Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education 

Commercial Geography 

Commercial Arithmetic 


Physical Geography 
English History 
Ancient History 
Civil Government 


History of Education 


American History 
Physics 

Biology 

Botany 
Chemistry 
Zoology 

Ist Year French 
Ist Year German 
Ist Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
2nd Year German 
3rd Year German 
Commercial Law 


6 of more copies, 20° discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% discount, 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupils do. 





tions to ask. Whatanswers to require, 


We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 


Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 

By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 


Size of sheet, 3!4x5—Colored, Illustrated. 


Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 


Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 vents. 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year, They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. 
71gx4 inches. Price, 10e per doz; 3 doz, 25c. 
Send 10c for sample dozen, 


the term or year. 





For any of theabove address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 


117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Public Schools 





What ques- 


Size of each 





" Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


» AND SAVE NIDDLENENS PROFIT. | 


SET 
8 MAPS 
INCASE 


102 


Beautifully lithographed 
in colors, Size 40x58 inches. Cloth backed. Set 
consists of maps of E. H., 
U.S., Europe, Asia, Africa, 


Any of the foregoing MAPS with plain 


=75 Cents Each 
CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 


CATALOG DESCRIBES ann SHOWS WHOLESALE 
PRICES ON ABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING 
FOR SCHOOLS 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 


N. 327-331 South Market St., 














Maps are up-to-date. 


rollers at top 
and bottom 








W. H.,N.A,, S.A, 





Chicago, Il. 











Catalogue of thousands sent 
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HIGHEST AWARD ALWAYS 


CRAYONS 


ZOCOD IVAN CL777ATE fy 





€ , 
GOLD MEDAL ' : 


Send for 
Samples, 
Catalog 
and Color 
Charts. 





FOR EoucaTionat couor WORK 
ay 
CORRES, > 


Our present 5 cent seller 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS. 
WHITE AND COLORED CHALKS 
FOR BLACKBOARD USE.: 
SPECIAL CRAYOLA GIFT BOXES, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 























TEACHERS 


Get This Flag 


Without onecentof ex- 
pense, you can secure 
this flag for your room. 


our emblematic flag but- 
tons. Your pupils can eas- 
ily sell them for ten cents 


each, Return the $3.50 to 


us 


one of our 5 ft.x8 ft. standard U.S. all bunt- 
ing flags, fast colors, with sewed stripes and 
sewed stars, or a 5ft.x8ft. standard U. S. 
all bunting flag, fast colors, with sewed 
stripes and embroidered stars on both sides. 
Write today for buttons, we will send them postpaid. 
ANDERSON SPECIALTY Co. 


Anderson, - - 





FREE 


We will send you 35 of 


and we will send you, all charges prepaid, 





Indiana. 





\ 
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| 


CONTEST ARITHMETIC | 


i the speed and accuracy tests. It con- f} 
i] tains problems involving all the oper- 


| fraction and percentage chapters are jf 
i] especially strong. In short-cuts, games |} 
i] and devices it has no equal. Reasoning §f 
ij problems on every line are included. 
| These and the reference tables give all 


i] review. 


| CORRELL-- FRANCIS COMPANY | 





———— —————— | 


The Easiest Arithmetic | 


and the quickest way to get at an 


Fighth Grade Review 
is 


By F.E. CORRELL and M. E. FRANCIS 


It is new. Itistothe point. It gives } 


ations. The common fraction, decimal 


the material needed for a thorough ff 
71 pages. 25 cents. | 


Waverly, Iowa. 


| to Tell Stories to Children.’’ 
| 12mo. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


‘Stories to Tell the Littlest Ones.’’ 
Author of ‘‘ How 
Cloth. 
178pp. $1.00. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 

This interesting little book of stories, 
from a well known author and story- 
teller, had its inception, we are told by 
the author, in the love that her children 
had for the adventures of “Peter Rab- 
bit.’”’ From making up new stories 
about Peter Rabbit, to stories of other 
characters, was a natural step. The choic- 
est of the results are here presented. 
All the stories are interesting, and have 
been told to ehildren many times before 
being included here. The illustrations 
are simple, but very expressive, and 
quite in keeping with the stories. 


**Children’s Stories and How To Tell 
Them.’’ By J. Berg Esenwein and 
Marietta Stockard. Cloth. 12mo. 352 
pp. $1.50 net. The Home Correspond- 
ence School, Springfield, Mass., pub- 
lishers, 

All teachers will be interested in this 
clear and scientific exposition of the 
methods of story telling, the structure 
of the story, and how to adapt stories 
for children. ‘There are given besides 
the introductory chapter ‘fifty stories for 
children,, including fairy stories, animal 
stories, Bible stories, patriotic, and 
Christmas stories. These stories are 
very much condensed and are to be 
learned by the story teller and by her 
elaborated. They include the familiar 
stories and the masterpieces of folk lore 
which children should know. 


**A Composition Grammar.’’ By James 
Fleming Hosiec and Cyrus Lauron Hooper, 
Cloth. 12mo. 296--XIVpp. 60c. Rand, 
MeNally & Company, New York. 

Like ‘‘A Child’s Composition Book,’’ 
to which it is a continuation, this book 
emphasizes the value of group work, and 
provides exercises on criticism, in which 
the entire class is encouraged to judge 
the compositions of the individual mem- 
bers. Diagramming and parsing are 
completely left out, and spontaneity and 
originality invoked in every possible way. 
Grammar is no longer a set of rules and 
a set of puzzle sentences to be mysteri- 
ously diagrammed into intelligibility; 
it is a handy tool for correct writing 
and speaking, which the pupil uses with 
pleasure and skill, because he is given 
the skill and the material to try it on, 
in the making of real sentences—not ar- 
tificial ones. Scattered through the text 
are some half dozen full-page colored 
plates, well adapted to use as subject 
matter for potential themes. Those who 
are inclined to look upon the study of 
language as a dry affair will be amazed 
at the fascination it acquires by the ap- 
plication of the methods indicated here. 


**An Introduction to Social Psychol- 
ogy.’’ By Charles A. Ellwood, Ph. D., 
Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Missouri. Cloth. 12mo. 348pp. 
$2.00 net. D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. 

This book is a comprehensive and sys- 
tematic study of the social life on its 
psychological side. It is simply and 
clearly written with a view to rendering 
the most important and practical side of 
social theory—the psychological—easily 
intelligible to any reader who is inter- 
ested in modern psychology. The first 
chapters discuss the relations of social 
psychology and sociology, and the con- 
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“Modern” Duplicator, 





J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 
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At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., 
on the “Modern” Duplicator. It con’ 
“Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 


Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 


When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, put it on 
Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter 
and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters, Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- 
. i tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors 
at the same time. So simple a child can use it, Lasts for years. Can be used a hundred times each day. 
Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, $4.40—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent 
or $4.05 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. ; 
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no glue or gelatine. Always 


It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 


Javavou Yul Yololelalalalal. YelYaltat. 
aah bb bh hh oh DY 


339 Fifth Ave -ittsburgh, Pa 


> I . 
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TEACHERS 


Are You Teaching 


AGRICULTURE 


In Your Schools? 


People everywhere now realize that agricul- 
ture is the Big Question in the United States 
today. It is the fundamental principle in 
modern education. Many states are teaching 
it; others are preparing to teach it. 


Because of this great demand for the teaching of 
agriculture in the schools, the Agricultural Extension 
Department of the International Harvester Company 
has prepared stencils, 32 inches by 38 inches, covering 
14 different subjects, such as Corn, Alfalfa, Poultry, 
Weeds, Dairying, Live Stock, Soil, Flies, Canning, and 
other interesting subjects. 











BUTTERMILK OR BEEF SCRAP 
INCREASES EGG PRODUCTION 


75 HENS-8 MO.- ONT. 





PEN #I PEN #3 
BUTTERMILK. BEEF SCRAP 
PEN #2 
NO MILK OR 
MEAT FOO 


= 3 - 
AY 





730 EGGS 1625 EGGS 
COST $18 COST $24 
m: @. e-r 














Sample Stencil from Poultry Set—full size of Stencil 32 x 38 inches. 


These stencils make the study of agriculture simple, 
practical, and interesting. 


Any child can use them—children in the primary 
grades as well as the upper grades in both town and 
country schools. 


Any teacher can have them for the cost of postage 
only—from 6 cents to 30 cents per set, according to 
the distance from Chicago. 


Write immediately for plan and list of subjects. 


International Harvester Company 
of New Jersey (Inc. ) 
Agricultural Extension Department 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 


Harvester Building Chicago 
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Interesting Book 

thows the keen delivlit aud personal satisfaction 

Which a musical training will bring you; audi v 

pou can obtain this tratning easily and ther- 

oughly in your own home at one-quarter the 
usual cost. 

It tells how this most prized of social accom- 








plishients wreatly increases your own enjoy- 
ment of life and the enjoyment of others. It tells of the 
evneert career Which may be open to you, and how you 
can inerecse your earning power by giving musical in- 


struction in your spare time, Send for your copy of this 


valuable book today; it is free. 
Dr. Quion’s Famous WRITTEN a 


~ is revolutionized the s study of music. By the 
of Dr, Quinn’s remarkable device the 
¢ OL OROTONE (patented) you save three 
quar vers of the timeand effort usually re- 
yuired for learning piano or organ. You play 
chords immediately and a@ complete piece 
withina few lessons, The method is scientific 
ind systematic, yet practical and rimple. Jt isen- 4 
dors-d by Wading musicians and heads of state 
versittes.™ Equally effective for children or 
adults , bag nners pe experienced playve ers. Practise 
ever convenient. Suc sfu 
v ew59 bilore aentel, Speciad 
iis month. investigate without cost 
writing t day for free bouk * ‘How 


© 














Ukulele Guitar, Man- 
haba Hawaiian Guitar or Cornet 






ns 


s, absolutely free to first pu- 

pils in each locality. We have 

he most wonderful, new, system for learn- 

pang maha play bynote, Piano, Organ, 

Violin, Mandolin, Guitar Ukulele. Hawai- 

- ian Guitar or Cornet. Very small charge 

“ r le ssons 0 only expense We guarantee success or no Charge. 


lete outfit free. Write now. No oblizations. 
Santen School of Music, Dept. 239, Chicago, Ill. 


lilinois Training School For Nurses 


(FOUNDED 1880) 
Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Otfers a three year course of training to women who wish 
toenter the nursing profession, Practical experience in Cook 
County hospital, 2200 beds, Private duty experience, pro- 
vided in otherinstitutions, Favorable applicants must meet 
the requirements of good health, of age (20-35), of good 
moral ¢haracter, having had one year of High School i in- 
truction or its educational equivalent. The school catalog 
and blanks willbe sent on application tothe Superintend- 
ent of Nurses, 509 Honore Street, Chicago, I. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


see what you ¢ an do with it. Car- 
nd illu ato, 
5.00 « of more per we 


em val ir jividual lessons by 
m i fe your a ths Joos 
yeurs’ succ work for gn gg oo 
ul d mag azines qualifie sme to ch you. 

d s ch of Uncle Sam with 6c in 
camps t " on plate ; also collec 































sibilities 





r YOU. State your age, 


IE LANDON SCHOOL or or toontag 


145% Sehofield Bldg., Cleveland, ©. 


Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital 


of Chicago Including Training School for Nurses 








College established 1555. Diploma from accredited 
highschool andtwo years of college work required 
joreutrance, ‘The Training School tor Nurses is open 
io youne women of good character, ages 19 to 35, 
Over 5000 graduates of both schools, The institution 
is eudowed, and owns all its Own buildings, For in- 
tormation regarding medical school, Durses’ training 
choulor hospital, address DR, JOS. P. CObB, 


Dean, Box 12, 2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 


Oe 


Short hours, Easy wont. No strike: + ae hard times. 
Ste acy, lifetime posit $76 to $150 a month to 
start. iick promoti on, If youare an ae a an Citi- 


zen 18 orover 

write for FREE book that 
tells about these and many 
ot per oe u ladvantages 


overnment. Railw: Ate Mail, Post Office Cc su r 
anal and other divisions, -repare ur ide: r fo 
tary-Examiner. You can qualify. Write for F: REE 


















scial 2 1) Day Otfer NOW. 


PALIT RSON iS SERVICE SCHOO, 151 News Bidg., 


Train For Nursing—NOW! 


‘The war is responsible for a searcity of nurses in hospitals 
their regular nurses are going to the front, Demand for 
trained nurses now greater than the supply. This is your 
yolden opportunity to be come a trained nurse and easily se- 
cure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
master our special Training C Jourse during your spare time 
ut home and receive diploma approved by best doctors. Easy 
\ rms, Lospital experience given if desired, We help you 
udemployment. Write at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








BAN KER 


epare A mail for this high profession, in which 


there are great opportunities. Six mon aths’ no ro a 





452 Bast Siete \ Nort Uuisus: Smo 


| ception of human nature with which we 
must start in order to understand the 
| central theoretical portion of the book. 

This latter comprises four main divisions 
r called social unity, social continuity, so- 
cial change under normal conditions, so- 
| cial change under abnormal conditions. 
In the final chapters practical application 


is made of the principles set forth. The 
|author holds that social psychology 
should develop into a well-balanced 


| theory of society and become a section 


of sociology, and that a large part of so- 
ciology must necessarily be applied psy- 
chology. Thus the book does much to 
bridge the gap between psychology and 
the social sciences. 


“The Teachers Book of Language Ex- 
teachers in the Primary 
Clara E. Grant. Pa- 

59pp. Evans Bros., 


ercises, i! For 
Department. By 
per beards. 12mo., 
Juondon. 

This is a book of Phonics, interspersed 
with songs, to which the music is_indi- 
cated by the sol-fa method instead of by 
the notes. The elements are taken up 
in the following order. Vowels, single 
consonants, double consonants, triple 
initial consonants, and specially difficult 
initial consonants. There are, through- 
out,correlated conversations,or ‘‘chats,’’ 
embodying the principles studied, and 
lists of words, with definitions, which 
fall under the various classes. 


‘*The Teachers Book of Nature Study.’’ 
Volume Two. Cloth. 5%x8%.  Iilus- 
trated. Evans Bros., London. 

In this interesting Nature Study man- 
ual, which is well supplied with draw- 
ings and photos, forty common plants 
and animals of England are described. 
While some of them are possibly not 
found in all parts of this country, the 


| majority will be recognized at once as 


| familiar friends. 


On the other hand, we 
find a “Daddy Longlegs’’ described which 
does not in the least resemble the little 
‘*Daddy’’ which shows American chil- 
dren ‘‘where the cows are.’’ The Eng- 
lish Daddy is a member of the Fly fam- 
ily, called the Crane fly, while the Ameri- 
can variety is related to the spiders. 
The descriptions are interestingly given, 
and there are many suggestions for orig- 
inal investigations on the part of the 
children. 

**The Every-day Speller Series.’’ In 
four books, for the eight grades. By 
M. V. O’Shea, Florence Holbrook and 
William A. Cook. Cloth. 12mo No. 1, 
109pp. No 2, 141pp, No. 3, 153pp. No. 
4, 107pp. Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

All teachers are familiar with the 
name of M. V. O’Shea, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He is a recognized authority in the 
realm of public school education, and 
any book coming from his hand bears 
the presumption of correctness. ‘lhe 
Every-day Spellers are based upon an 
original investigation relating to the 
spelling needs of adults who are not en- 
gaged in strictly literary pursuits. The 
results have been published to show what 
words are used most frequently and what 
ones only occasionally by the average 
person. It is therefore possible to state 
definitely what words a pupil should learn 
in order that his spelling needs may be 
adequately met. The number of words 
ranges between three and four thousand. 
A number of spelling books were ex- 
amined to see if the words determined by 
the investigation were contained therein, 
and also to see if they admitted words 
which are rarely or never found in use 
by the great majority of people. It was 
found that in certain spelling books there 
were from two to five thousand words 
which were never used afterwards by 
the majority of people, and that there 
were a few commonly used which were 
not included. It seems apparent, there- 
fore,that many spelling books were com- 
piled without actual reference to the 
spelling needs of the pupils. In the 
Every-day Spellers it is claimed, on the 


TEACHERS WANTED 

Contracts awaiting—Rural, Grade or 
High School Teachers. No fee unless 
appointed. White at once. 


Oswego Teachers’ Agency 











Oswego, N. Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








January tytS 


70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = 7¢e AYRE, vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, aud other teachers to colleges aud schools. Receives 
at all seasons, many Calis for primary and grammar grade teachers, Wil. O;. PRATT, Mer. 


We Can Place You in a Better Position 





























Our Special Field REGISTER NOW. ENROLLMENT ONE DOLLAR 
: celine og Booklet “How to Apply for a School and See ure Promotion, with 
eae North Dakota Laws of Certification of Teachers of all the states,’”’ free to members. 
Col Oki. Non-members Fifty Cents in stamps, 
Kamens Soute h ‘Dakota ONE AGENCY THAT = os en 
ecraens oe DOES THE WORK po OS ee Ze OO, , 
. OF MANY 
an AOCKY M7 TEACHERS 
imag eset ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER.COLO. 








WILLIAM RUFFER, A. M., Manager. Our Motto ‘‘Service’’ 











100“ More Teachers Promoted 


to better positions this year upon our recommendation than in any previous year, Our sixth 
year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers. This is Why our members are 
usually elected. They Are Wanted. Schools and colleges in thirty-three States and three 
Foreign Countries used our service last year. Write today. No registration fee necessary. 


Wesiern Reference & Bond Association, 653 Searritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














Our Bureau is a Clearing House #9." 


superintendents and know what they want in the way of Teachers. It is our busi- 
ness to bring Teachers and School Officials together, and our record for the past 14 
years proves that we doit. We recommend teachers to school officials and We get our calls direct 
from them. Over 3,500 calls the past season. We have many emergency openings now. Write 
for booklet and blanks, Operated by the Editor of THE OHIO TEACHER, hence known as 


THE OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU, 104 North Third St., | Columbus, Ohio. 


Three Classes of Teachers Who 
Should Enroll in Our Agency 


1—Those who desire a better locality. 
| 
| 











2—Those who want a better salary. 
3—Those who possess average or more than average ability. 
Write Manager C. E. White for particulars. 
Meyers Arcade, Nicollet at Tenth, | 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA | 


Educational Service Bureau, 
































PHOTOGRAPHS fro tie cibivet pote oF sin other soon pletarh of sone 


self, and $1.00, and we will make 24 copies, 244 inches by 
34% inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - ALBANY,N.Y. 


The DEMAND always exceeds the 


Teachers Needed Now SUPPLY. ‘If you want a_ position 
in one of the bgt -—, WRITE 
US WITHOUT DEL 
CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Paul S. Filer, ihnaner, 
412 Chamber of Commerce Building, ~ Spokane, Washington 


° A. P. Goddard - President 
Educators-Agency ois isons, swiciane 
19 South La Salle Street, Y.M.C.A. Building, Chicago 
Colorado Teachers’ Agency iS. 


Bldg., Denver, Col. 
We operate in all western states. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

















Twenty-four years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and school officials. 
We need many women who are quali- 


FRED DICK, Manager, Co-Operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa,, 
—_, for BETTER positions in the 


Women Teachers Wanted ot a eS 


Boards are wiring us every day for women and men, not subject, to take" lace of drafted men. are ettin better 
salaries for our teachers. Write or wire > fa blanks. /nroll Free. E MISSOURI TEACHER: * AGENCY. 


Covers the Centruland Western States. Arthur B. Cline, Mgr., Kirksville, Missouri. 








923 Union Arcade 


PITTSBURGH =american Teachers’ Bureau 


CO-OPERATING AGENCIES 


FREE REGISTRATION TO TEACHERS! 


100 TEACHERS for rural schools in Wyoming. Salaries from $60.00 to $80.00 per month. 
Applicants must have had at least one-half year of normal training in addition to a four-year 
high school course. Registration free. No commission charged. Apply State Teachers 


Employment Bureau, State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU biti ationtat Pa: 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, Proprietor. - - An up to date Eastern Agency for teachers, Try it. 


E TEACHERS’ AGENC —R.L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
TH to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENGY 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fietcher, Mor. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 

















Beventeen 7 ears of conscientious service to teschers and school 
officers in Wi ashington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confide ence and oe ne pcpoe! 
oople ir ont t ey Write for our Year ° PRE 
WORTH, adh -» 535 New York Block” Seotte. 











DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED —$!.00 each | POSITIONS of all kinds tor TEACHERS 


subject. Other help for Teachers on special terms,} Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature 
P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. | Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 
Mrs. ay Cunningham Clancy, 


” AGENC 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS 9 Manager. Vo Position, No Fee. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU oe Arne ten na “pace Me npr t= Bel nm pe 


pared teachers in great demand, 205 C 7thSt., Allentown, Pa. 








1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 








The AMERICAN eA CES’ AGE CY eae a ee reer ca ree eee 


Alfred B. Morrill, Mgr., Dept. A, Springfield, Mass. garten to college. N.E. and National. Write for particular: 
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Music Lessons 


Book Wonderful home -study music 
Sent lessons under great American 

and European teachers givenby 
the University Extension Method. The lessons are amarvel 
of simplicity and completeness. Anyone can learn at home. 
Endorsed by Paderewski and many other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 
Write, telling us the course you are interested in, age 
how long you have taken lessons, if at all, etc., and we wil 
send you our Free Book containing text and ‘illustrations 
covering Lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
by the 0 frost Wm. H. Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. Prothe- 
roe and Rosenbecker, VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phono- 
eri by Crompton, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC by Frances 
Clark, Stel! CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 

Oo REED RGAN, by equally eminent teachers. 
for Free Book and learn how easil: 
Seed NOW you can become a fine singer, or 4 


skillful player. Write today for full particulars, Investigate 
without cost or obligation. 


nive 
we peat Building 


WANTED — More Salesmen 


Extension Conservatory 
Chicago, Ill, 





—Salesman Earns 


$6500 THIS YEAR 


—only an ordinary record.” Thous- 
ij] ands of successfulmembers. Even 
greater Opportunities are yours 
as a Cityor Traveling Sales- 
man. Increased prosperity, en- 
listments and the “Draft”? have 
created thousands of good posi- 
tions. Experience unnecessary. 
Write for large list of lines in 
which good positions are open 
and how to obtain them. 
Address nearest office, Dept. 31A 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TR. ASSN. 


Chicago SanFrancisco NewYork 











Earned $6,500 
“Last year I 
———. 00, THIS 


Manager. Ali cre- 
dit to you. You 
offer your mem- 
bers Many GOoD 
POSITIONS.” 

¢. W. Birmingham 
Dayton, Ohio 


TRAVELING SALESMAN | 


saGet a WAR JOB 


Thousands of men and women 

urgently needed by U. 8S. Government for pro- 
4 tected Civil Service positions. Fine Salaries. 
Easy hours. Vacations with pay, Regular pro- 
motions. No “‘puil’’ needed, 


Help Your Country and Yourself 


We will advise and help you, if an American citi- 
zen over 18, Free information, sample examina- 
tion sheet, money back guarante es and special 

offer. Just ask for book ‘‘HD”? and mention 
> position preferred. Washington Civil Service School, 
1140 Marden Bldg,, Washington, D, C. 





















































The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc« 
tion by correspondence, 

§ For detailed in- 
formation address 


26th Year U.ofC.(Div.W)Chicago, II}, wiscvel! Tower 








FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


Carnegie College grants “Free Tuition” to the 
first applicants from each Post Office for the follow- 
ing Home Study Courses taught by mail: 


Normal Civil Serviee Drawing 
Grammar School Penmanship Fugineering 
High Sehool Bookkeeping Automobile 
English Shorthand Real Estate 
Agricultural Typewriting Salesmanship 
Domestle Science Story Writing Law 


Enrollment Fee $10.00: tuition free. Send name and 
address to CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Dept. F, Rogers, Ohio. 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 








At Your ‘Gon. Write Bey for our "booklet. It telle 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Vole, olin, Mandolin, 


; j OL OF MUSIC, 77 Lakeside or 2 Bidg. Chicane 
PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Offers a three year course to young women between ages of 
19-35. Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers. Monthly allowance while studying. For details ad- 
dress Eliza Conde Glenn, Supt., 149 W. Superior St., Chicago, Hl. 


Short- Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the his- 
tory, form, structure,and writing 
of the Short-Story, taught by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, formerly Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 
One teacher who enrolled a year ago 
has received over $1000 for stories sold 
to Woman’s Home Companion, Pictor- 
tal Review, McCall's and other maga- 
zines. 
Also courses in Play Writing, Photo- 
play Writing, Poetry ane Se Writ- 
ing, Journalism, etc. n all, over 
Dr. Esenwein One Hundred Courses, under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, 
and other leading colleges. 
Please Address 


250-Page Catalogue Free, 
The Home Correspondence School, 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| contrary, that these needs have been ac- 
; curately met. The phonetic principle is 
carried throughout. 


**The Song Play Book. Singing Games 
for Children.’’ Compiled by Mary A. 
Wollaston. Edited by C. Ward Cramp- 
ton, M. D., Director of Physical Train- 
ing, New York sa | Public Schools. 
Cloth. 4to. 6lpp. A. S. Barnes Company, 
New York. 

These fifty song plays have been chosen 
| because of their adaptability to class- 
room and playground conditions. ‘‘ Lon- 
| don Bridge’’ and games of similar type 
have been purposely omitted as they are 
games in which the amount of singing 
and exercise is not proportionate. All 
of the games included have been tested 
| for several years in the New York Train- 
| ing School for Teachers, and have been 
revised to suit school needs. The music 
is given in complete piano score, arranged 
simply so that teachers can play it eas- 
ily; and the directions are clear. 


**Storied Games.’’ By Winifred F. E. 
C. Isaac. Illustrated. Cloth. 4to. 
133pp. $1.25 net. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 

This book of kindergarten play songs 
is English in its origin and bears a fore- 
word by the famous player and producer, 
Ben Greet. There are twelve ploys 
taken from mythology which are to be 
costumed, dramatized and sung. At the 
beginning of each play is the story to 
be read to the children. Then follow 
the music and the complete directions 
for the dancing which accompanies the 
song. Among the games are the stories 
of Pastorella, Persephone, Narcissus, 
Cinderella, The Rainbow, and A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. In this last 
game Shakespeare’s songs are used. 








‘‘The General Value of Visual Sense 
Training in Children.’’ By Chang Ping 
Wang. Cloth. 12mo. 96pp. $1.00. War- 
wick and York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

In this study Dr. Wang, a Chinese 
Government student, reports the results 
of experiments he conducted in the de- 
partments of education and psychbdlogy 
at the University of Michigan. These 
experiments, performed under carefully 
controlled conditions, show in detail the 
specific and general 
types of visual sense-training in chil- 
dren, for the most part ten years of age. 
The tests extended over forty training 
periods, on an average, and covered dis- 
crimination between lengths of line, 
shades of color, pitch and size. The last 
three were tested both before and after 
the training with line lengths. The con- 
clusions drawn from these tests seem to 
indicate that visual discrimination im- 
proves very slowly, and that there is 
transfer of efficiency—that is, improve- 
ment in other lines than the one being 
trained—only through two factors: pur- 
posive application of method, ana the 
etliciency of the method itself. This was 
shown through the experiments in mark- 
ing letters, where deliberate application 
of method to the task brought large 
improvement. 


‘*Exercise and Review Book in Biol- 
ogy.’’ A Laboratory Guide, Notebook 
and Review Book for Students. By J. 
G. Blaisdell, Ph. B., Ped. B., Yonkers, 
N. Y. High School. Paper. 4to. 152pp. 
80e. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
This Guide and Notebook for Biology 
is a distinct improvement over the ordi- 
nary notebook, in which the student 
must write both questions and answers, 
make drawings, and have only such order 
and neatness as is natural to the indi- 
vidual. Here the necessary questions, 
directions and difficult drawings are 
given. There are blanks for answers, 
spaces for sketches of parts, and lists of 
review questions. The questions require 
completely thought-out answers, and 
practical application questions follow 
many of the exercises. The time here- 
tofore spent in copying questions from 


| the blackboard is saved; and the stu- 


dents take more interest in their work, 


Women Wanted—U. S. Gov’t 
Jobs. $75 to $100 Month 


The tremendous work of the war and the necessity of 
replacing men called to the colors, is c ompelling the 
U.S. Government to prefer women, in filling the thou- 
sands of places now open, These include many won- 
derful clerical opportunities for teachers at big pay. 

We advise all readers, who are interested, to immed- 
iately write toFranklin Institute, Dep't K251, "Roc hester, 
for full list of U.S. Government positions now 














Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 





open “to you and for free book describing these positions, 


values of certain | 


Visual Instruction 


The Underwood Syateue: of -m of | 
| 
Visualizes the World for the School Room __ | 

















Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
884 India of tomorrow — Handsome School- 
| bovs of Amritsar, ¢t the Golden deena 





made? See serial No. 


acity? See serial No. 988, 
chief occupation? Sve serial No. 


What 


See serial No. S80, 


and particulars of our FREE LECTUFE 








The Greatest Educational 
Help of the Century 


Covering 





Geography Homes and Life of 


Agriculture the People 
Animals Home Economics 
Architecture 


Cities and City Life 


Manual Training 

Nature Study 

Civic Betterment Physical Geography 

English Composition Products and Indus- 
tries 


Races of Mankind 


Geology 
General History 
History of America Transportation 


Zone Life, etc. 


The Underwood Visual Instruction Material Answers 
Every Question Like These 


What is a cashmere and subane is it, Where is the hill of 10,000 Ages? 


See serial No. 


Where is a gold mine in the heart of | What city is amed “The Pearl Set 


in Emeralds”? See serial No. 857. 


In what country is laundry work the, Where is the covered gy called 
981, ) 
is a Kufa and where used? 


“straight”? See serial No, 
Where is the Temple of the 
pagodas ? Nee serial No. ! 


700 


We want every teacher to have our explanatory pamphlet of the UNDERWOOD SYSTEM 
SERVICE 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Depi. M, New York City 


to schools. Yours 


for the asking. 





Offer No. 1. 


with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln and R ibey. 


will send a beautiful silk U. 
staff with gilded ornament, 


Offer No. 2. 


Fast Colors; 


Offer No. 3. 


on staff with 
Italian. 
for inside orn: mentation. 


Offer No. 4. 


French, English, 


ornaments. 


Offer No. 5. 


of Washington, Lincoln 


uttons all three pictures, FR 


Large size. 
twenty buttons at ten cents. 


buttons you want, 











easily will seil them for ten y nts each. 


Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. 

Belgian and Italian. 
inches, on staffs ‘with ornaments, 
decorations for home as well as schoolroom. For 
the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Wonderful ‘‘Oil Process’’ 
and 
13x16 inches in a one and a half inch gilded frame. 
For the sale of 35 buttons you may 


twa for 60 buttons, two pictures, and for 75 


Offer No. 6. A fine Pencil Sharpener, FREE. 
Sharpens any pencil. f 


Get Your Flag 
and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


Free! 


Without a cent of expense, you 
can secure the flags and the por- 
traits needed for your room. All 
charges prepaid. 





We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons or assorted 


Your pupils 
5.00 to us and we 
Re ‘avy quality, on 


Return the 


Flag, 32x48 inches, 


FREE. 


A high-grade standard U. 
stripes sewed and stars pos a d on both sides, 
sale of 50 buttons at ten cents each, 


A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. 


American, 
High grade cotton bunting, 


FREE. 
” For the 


flag, 5 ft. by 8 ft., 


Each 16x24 inche 
Knglish, Belgian and 
fast colors. Beautiful 


French, 
soft finish, 


For the. sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


American, 


Each 12x18 
Make beautiful 


paintings 
President Wilson. 


choose one 





“or the sale of 


Write today, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of 
We will send them postpaid by return mail. 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 


Mail Order Flag Co., 101 Meridan St., Anderson, Ind. 


Established 1898, 











Your Pupils’ 


w=ga Nee 
i: This 


x 

































Illustration 
Full Size 








S want io. ive very 
Jeachet tus Pencil Shapenet 





Sharpening a pencil with a knife is unhandy, to say the least. Only one 
pupil out of five can put a good point on a pencil with a knife, and there is always 
dunger of a cut finger. Here is a pencil sharpener that is simplicity itself; the 
youngest pupil can operate it. A few turns of the handle and you have a perfectly 


It stands 4 inches high and all metal parts are well finished. Can 
is equipped with two cylindri- 
tempered and accurately 
deposited in the celluloid 


pointed pencil. 
be attached to either a horizontal or vertical surface; 
cal cutters made of the very best tool steel, hardened, 
ground with spirally disposed edges. The shavings are 
receptacle, which is easily removed. 
There Is No Expense — Send a Post Card 

say you are interested, and I'll send full par- 
You can use this Pencil Sharpener in your 





name and address 


giving me your 
Don’t delay. 


ticulars by return mail. 
chool to good advantage, 


Address C. E. BURNS 


. 
Bt Se ena RR Os By 


P. O. Box 36 SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 











ONCE DO IT 
ONLY (ae Ow 


We will send vou absolutely free, one 30 cent tube of this tried- 
and-proved National remedy of 28 years’ standing if you will send 
us the names and addresses of 20 or more heads of families who 
have pupils in your school and who need a good, clean, pure 
remedy like Kondon’s. You will like your 30 cent tube. The 
samples we send will benefit your pupils. Write to-day with- 
out fail. Sold by 35,000 Drug¢gists. 


KONDON ONDON ‘S Minneapolis, 


MFG. CO. APL misine Minn.,U.S.A. 




















The Lewis Story Method of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling 


Endorsed by many thousands of enthusi- 
astic teachers. Has made more than 
100,000 children happy in their work. 








Read article on page 46 in September and advertisement on 
page 4 in October issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 




















Wri rite at once for our special 30 day offer. 
W. Lewis Publishing Co., 4707 St, Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Il. 




















<<» LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
THE DEBATER’S GUIDE | PREPARED TO ORDER 
v Do you have debates in your school? If | Debate Outlines, any subject. : Both 
Debaters Guide not, why not? A well conducted debate ig | affirmative and negative $1.00, either 60 
ae the best means of increasing know ledge and | cents, Complete discussions $2.50 per 
: j developing talent. Plan for a series of | thousand words. 
. bent debates. Essays, Orations, Speeches, ete., on any 
t ‘ The Debater’s Guide tells how to prepare subject and for any occasion, $2.50 per 
¢ and present the debate, giving outlines, thousund words. Outlines $1.00 each, 
d diseu sian and references on leading: ques 7 en 5 atte 
R 4 tions, It tella what to do and supplies Book Reviews a spec sess : 
much material with which to work. 4 | 150 subjects for debates and orations 
jada H An pages, Price 25¢ per copy. | sent free on request, 
\ eee] 4 JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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Department of Superintendence 


A’ W. Crabtree, Secretary of the N. 
A., announces that Atlantic City has 


‘oo chosen as the place of meeting 
; of the Department of Superintendence, 


| 


| For the same reason, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| February 25 to March 2. 


| could not provide necessary 


This meeting 
was originally scheduled for Atlanta, 
but it was found impossible to properly 
care for it there owing to the great de- 
mands upon its hotels, occasioned in part 
by the presence of near-by cantonments. 


having scheduled other events, Boston 
accommo- 


| dations for this meeting, with its prob- 
| able attendance of six thousand. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| ing hotels. 


| meeting a success. 
|; ample hotel accommodations, by which 


| many 


Atlantic City is amply provided with 
hotels, and they have promised to take 
care of not only six thousand, but many 
times that number if necessary. The 
Governor of New Jersey, the State Com- 
missioner of Education, the City Super- 


| intendent of Schools, and the City Bureau 


of Public Affairs have given assurances 
of complete cooperation in making the 
In addition to the 


every member can be provided with a 
room in a first-class hotel at satisfactory 
prices, one of the finest auditoriums in 
the country, with a seating capacity of 
nine thousand and with perfect acoustic 
properties, will be placed at the service 
of the Department. The city provides 
smaller assembly halls, and all 
easily accessible from any of the lead- 
Full information as to hotels 


| and rates will be issued shortly. 





An Acknowledgment 


There was an error in the advertise- 
ment of the Mail Order Flag Co., And- 
erson, Ind., as it appeared in a portion 
of our edition last month. ‘‘Offer No. 
1’”’ and ‘Offer No. 2’’ should have read 
‘*50 emblematic flag buttons’’ instead of 
40, as the number to be sold. The error 
was made in this office and was corrected 
as soon as discovered. A large number 
of magazines had, however, been mailed 
and many of our readers were thereby 
misled in sending in their orders. It was 
necessary for the advertisers to make a 
statement in sending out the buttons, 
and we make this correction to show 
that they were in no wise to blame in 
the matter. 


We have received volumes five and six 
of The World Book, the first four vol- 
umes of which were yiven extended 
notice in our September issue. These 
volumes range alphabetically from L to 
R, and in every way seem to carry out 
the promise of the earlier volumes. 
While treating the usual encyclopedic 
subjects, the World Book has in these 
two volumes, as in the earlier, approached 
them from a new angle. Notable among 
the topics thus treated is Music, which 
covers the history of music, the rudi- 
ments of musical knowledge, and the 
fundamentals of Harmony, profusely il- 
lustrated with examples, and told simply 
enough to be comprehended by all. The 
article on the Philippines, and on Amer- 
ican occupation, is clear, comprehensive, 
up to date, and interestingly illustrated. 
Polar exploration is clearly and fully 
told, with maps of both polar regions, 
and ‘the various routes and discoveries, 
from the earliest to the latest, clearly 
marked. The Stories of the States of 
the United States, and of the great cities 
of America and of the world, are marked 
by freshness of treatment and original- 
ity in selection and grouping of material. 
We shall look forward with interest to 
the last’ two volumes, which, when ready, 
will complete the eight volumes of a 
home or school encyclopedia which will 
be found worthy of a place beside the 
best standard reference works. 


Port Jervis, Watertown, Waterford 
and Olean are four New York cities 
which have recently organized fresh air 
classes in their schools, 


TEACHERS— GET GOVERN- 
MENT WAR JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should try the Gov- 
ernment examinations soon to be he ld throughout the 
entire country. War necessitates thousands appoint- 
ments. The positions pay from $600 to $1500; have 
short hours and annual vacations. 

Those interested should write immediate aly to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. K246, Rochester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive book, showing the positions obtainable and 
giving many sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 





and because of | 


January 1918 


HERE IS 


Something New 
In Teaching 


READING AND 
| NUMBER 

| EVERY TEACHER OF 

FIRST AND SECOND 

| GRADES SHOULD HAVE 


| Royalroad to Reading 
| and Number 


This is a new and simple patented device with complete 
instructions for teaching beginners to read by the most 
efficient phonic method and for drill in the addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division tables. It should pre- 
cede primers, readers and arithmetics and also be used 
with them, Descriptive circular on request. 


Size for individual instruction 50c. 
Size for class instruction $3.00. 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Baltimore, Md. 
Improve Your Voice 


Send now for information on the famous Feuchtin- 
ger Method. A course of oe. silent. Senge for 
e@ vocal o} 
harsh and Suky es voices strong and clear. Special at 
tention to stammering andlisping. Recommended by 
atponed singers of Europe. No — how hopes 
case may seem, send for literature. 
oe our literature, absolutely FREE 
Write Today nd postage prepaid. Send forit now. 


Perfect V Voice lust iastinte, Studio 32311772 Wilson Ave., Chicago 


PLAY ™«- PIANO 
Learn /n Easy Lessons by Marl \ 


Thousands have learned to play piano by mail. 




























By the Apollo correspondence method you learn 
quickly and at little expense, Nothing can be easier, nor 
more interesting. Think of the pleasureand satisfactionin 
entertaining friends, or playing for your own enjoyment. A 
postal brings you valuable FREE E book on piano playi ns. 
explaining all about this wonderful new method end ni 
money. Write today. APOLLO INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, F 
358 Milwaukee Street, ilwaukee, Wisconsin 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good p 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings: 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. a thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pall. Nearly 800,000 clagsi- 
fied positions. common school education ‘sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
TEACH 
Sonus 


I won World’s First Prize for best course 


in Penmanship. Under my guidance you can 
ec . «Am placing many o: 
re ercial colleges at high 
salaries. If you wish to becomea a better pe nman, 


1 will nend a you yREe ee of my 
Ve Rencom, ; 


























—at home—duri 
time. Each student receives personal instruction--eau 
to that given “ — best resident schools. ong 
Accredited relations ith toad 


ourses 
wd pees furnished free. Elghteon f 
remeng De ay rs. 
write TODAY. 


NORTH AMERICAN satthreencay Inctudl 
Interstate School of Correspondence 3231 Manhattan Bldg, Chics tt 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes. 
No political pull, Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. Returned 
if not appointed. Full information and questious 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
24 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Excellent three year course--Maternity--Medical--Surgical- 
iidren and X-ra y Soper nts. Maintenance provided as we! 
an allowance cae hm . For further information write. 
SUPERINT ENDENT NURSES SCHOOL 
Chicago, Ill, = 


rut HUI 


re 
alent to 
—all conene. iduat 
versities a 


























| Leet Geadaas Boulevard, 


IUUAAUUULALY 


ARN 150 Learn at home Salesmanship, 
E Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Civil 
Service. Hundreds have tested 
A MONTH our courses. Mention course 
thatinterests you most and write for 
FREE Home Study Book of testimonials and ail particulars. (15th yr.) 


BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL, 500 Brown Bidg., Peoria, lll, 
HOME STUDY {ts Fishin | 


TEACHERS’ PROFESSION ALC col iL Hak, Washington, D. c 


REACSe BANKING 


Tella of -M arent o1 op senkee in this woa 

derful profession, how _you ean learn by 

ail. iB months’ t tert. joma awarded. 
G. ALCO! 


of Bankin 
COLUMBUS OBiv 































American Schoo! 
497 Hast State Street, 
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hSch ool © War Saving Certificates and Thrift | 
In Wenrshessiey | race cemenesrenes ee Poon, Sets Bo S10 1. Flag for Your 
ors te, gepeg ome Study and thrift stamps issued by the Unite School or Classroom ABSOLUTELY FREE ! 
ins Sates age | Ste goverment wer pace sl sieeta Chie rtane 
Don’t Stop Growing Ir | It is expected that $2,000,000, 000 worth We will send you a gross of our Special Penc in each one inscribed : 


Keep on going! ‘Train your brain! Broaden Make up of these will be sold, the plan of sale ee =~ _ — fit of the Flag Fund.”’ Distribute them among the 
r ol: ‘ saat 7 upils to be the : set, i , 8, stores , 
fio mals py chance for eucsne I for Lost | | making it possible for everyone who can a ee a ee ee ee yr genera 


life, : ¢ eos 
Study this intensely interesting course {n Time! invest 25 cents to participate. m * proceeds and we will ship you at once—alldelivery charges prepaid—one 


idle hours et home without inter. rfering with 5 
Four regula re rk. °*Casb in’? on your The essentials of the plan provide that of our large 6x10 ft. Fast Color whom 48 stars, all seams double stitched, 
eavy canvas heading, metal grommets, sewed 


natural abi Menandwomenwho 
wake dadind & hich. thrift stamps may be purchased for 25 i . 
: stars and sewed stripes and suitable for indoor or 


High School Book Free fico training conf | cents each and pasted on a thrift card. outdoor use. 


Send your ni nd add: ae **catch up’’ by tak- . - I e 
post-card and get our new 24 Sapace iifas- ing this ‘simplified | When sixteen of them have been ac- Remember that “Old Glory” means more to u 
iutely free, Write kedayen™ 1° 1 8280 Fir dreds have prof quired, the card may b lied, at its ‘ just now than ever before and by our liberal plan 
4 it ‘dike Use ? : ara may e applied, at its ? there is noexcuse forany school being without a 

American School of = noech- “ ac 4 4 © rai . ’ - : ‘ ws atin 21 uve 
abe oro face value of $4, on a war savings stamp, . : nice clean banner. Pencils are used in large quan 


Dept. P-3231 Chicago, Illinois | 2b!e opportunity. : : 
which, during December, 1917, and Jan- : : tities everywhere—the pupils in the school use a 
. lotof them andas future American Citizens they 


19 i s . y , 
18, will cost $4. 12 each. The will enjoy selling the pencils, knowing that the 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE | eos: 0% tne: 
cost of these war saving stamps will in- ; proceeds are for such a good cause, The special 


Home Study Courses crease a cent a month each during 1918 : printing which we place on each pencil free of cost 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For | and they will reach their maximum cost reneeip Ton Sonne doee ond Sey can dispose of 
eache ons > 8 rers “ Q ¢ n s d a@ very snc z 

uchers, extension work¢ rs, institution managers, home of $4.23 in December 1918, They will We can refer you to many schools in your own 


makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ‘“THE ror ry 
PROFESSION OF HOME - MAKING” ee BAe havea face value of $5 on their date of state and locality having one or more of our flags 
One teacher writes :— “Your plan is much easier 


AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St. Chicago | Maturity, Jan. 1. 1923, which is at the an aot 7 ' , 
. » than selling buttons and besides everyone receives 
rate of 4 per cent. interest, compounded full value for their money.’ 
TEACHERS ! quarterly. If at any time the holder of | }} ale ket Prete ve will give you TWO 8x5 ft. Flags instead of the large one, or send you a set of 
tha h, Ree , avi ¢ at ys SVE ies’ Flags, if desired. We also furnish large framed pictures of Washington, Lincoln, 
es |) | Mh, hie hold Ings stamps desir es to surrender Franklin, Grant or Wilson—richly mounted in Heavy y, Solid Oak Frames with dust-proof back and 
We manufacture he 1S | olding, he may do so upon ten days glass fronts, measuring 22x28 inches, for the sale of a’single gross of the pencils. 
Medals, Class Ri, . notice at any post office and receive the Talk 7 over today—fill out the attached form and mail at once, We'll send you the pencils ab- 
Pins, Rings and & Lo 20s rie ; . solutely free of cost and you will be more than pleased with this easy way of getting such a nice 
Trophy Cups, a cost pric MA to him and 3 per cent interest. flag. REMEMBER—No money in advance, no charges to pay, no risk, no disappointment. 
Special desiuns 2 In putting out these stamps, Secretary 
SE on application. 75 gold Gold ‘reasur . avy at * Hundreds of Others Say the Same 
SEND for CATALOG 50 Steril. Silver of the Treasury McAdoo Bays that ‘‘no ora ag received today and wo are feeling very proud of 
ORDERS filled same day received, n Deel I sol nk you very 
SER e SE E—-tosiled. paroes to the American people for investing 


post paid- B43. ry guaranteed, th é a ith ’ | t f t | 

CHAS. S.STIFFT eir savings wl absolute Satety an¢ **Received the flag O. K. and am very much plea sed with amie. Wa abe taleed ar you still adverti 

eee arrin se Manufacturer, a at such attractive rates of interest.’’ it. Many thanks.’’ Nellie M. Willis, Spearfish, S bea uty. ce mee ee atts iia mgy Lo oly 
rling Silver E ROCK, « 1 4 **I received the flag a few d ° one was de- on oe 

ROR, The stamps are on sale at post offices, Hattal orien Tr Late nena Gee contests ee een _*nelosed find check for 

| fla. o 


banks and through many other agencies. | J} but’ St.'Sotepi's Academy, New Orleans La. Ble five of your 5g” ©. Vanlngen, Principal, Vrankfort, N. ¥ 
This plan is well suited to the needs 
stipe Recesage ade : THE OSB NY, Camden, New York State 
of school children and admirably adapted SBORNE pear oo peor i c 
Successor to Burton S, Osborn 


YI CNS] 0 to promote habits of thrift and a spirit 
OF j j Teachers ean do much to OI I I I I PY 


of patriotism. 
Laporte chine promote their sale. Each child can com- JAN-18 FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY. WE'LL DO THE REST. 


Catalog free, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today. Two | mence the purchase of a war savings t The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York 
Ves popular designs illustrated made with one or two col- stamp by the payment of 25 cents for a Gentlemen :— You may send us charges prepaid one gross of your Special Flag Pencil We agree to 



































cca - F **Our flag has been received and {t fs perfect! tisfactory 
such opportunity has ever been offered fn every way. The children are de lighte ad with Me We “thank having such . sche 

you very much for the flag you AV much for it. oe Mi 8 nee ‘Bac “A, eee wae Mex 

Miss F uth Mac k, Bradford, Ohio. 60f tows just fees ived. the aw and wich te express 

thanks fo e sam ‘ dren are delighted wit 


of pencils. This makes 




















are disposed of It is agreed that 


ors best hard enamel. No. 34 it! 
12 figures vont 106 sell them at 5¢ each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils 
of the flags or pictures de- 


lettors and 2 figures: Silver plate 15¢ thrift stamp, and can help the govern- wales Seslah of cue oiniitinas yan Wik aund ee dharees prepeld war ehalen 


EHS18%\ each, $1.50 doz. Sterling silver 300 . . ° 
a each, {$3.00 doz. Wo. 9290 mace MSN, | ment in this direct way. scribed above. 








oxo with any name and date on band, of not 
Ship pencils to... ..e.eeceeee 


3499 more than pets and 2 figures with | t 
remainder Of pin lettered Grammar ° 
School or High School. Silver plate 20% each, = Child Labor Day, 1918 b 
$1.80 doz, Sterling silver 35% each, $3.60 doz. | . 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 363 Bastian Bldg, , Roohester, N.Y. he National Child Labor Committee Name of School pékeeietctscedsessssces NameOn Thaels 
has as usual designated the fourth Wawmesssssssssessssss sss sess bs Babee bead te tate te tet dae 
Sunday in January for observance as snr sesame sor 
Child Labor Day in churches, and the fol- aethiiiaiiia iain F ss teil a 
R ‘ . a 11 7 > ve 
lowing Monday, January 28, for schools. | SCHOOL SUPPLIES. faerie thers, | 10,000 TEACHERS Patiernvenc oe ae 
They ask that this year, because of the Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Bongs, | civil service examinations are now being held every Tueaday 
» 2M iI arches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, | the princip mal cities of the United States. 10,000 Government position 
smoot the rage | War, the day be used as a reminder to! }’ivery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, ow apen to bath men and women. eb se pouitions do t 
AB aw A ag ed the people of the need of keeping up | Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
C. K. GROUSE CO standards of child protection and train- | Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, ae She examen tag pa 
For 15 years THE Class Pin House | ; ° : Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, sawritine, + aa spate writing, 
44 Bruce Av., North Attleboro, Mass. | }9& 1n war-time. Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, the + Jepartment of Carnes 
For the use of teachers who plan to | Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, ‘pom 9400 to $ roe Den gous site puntry 
2 ; Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffla, Needles, Sewing Card | 47." pre ‘delay: eae te ue Ok ane eae 
observe the day special pamphlets will Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, | a typewriter. It will e oat only a trifle to ‘enre ih with 
, xpondence, 


istri > ations ‘hild | Globes, Charts, Biackboards, Dictionary Holders. | ?: ae 100, of ther r coursen bi woos “hang 3 BE pl 
CLASS PIN S be distributed by the , National Chi Address to A.J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. | (iii%% ‘CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ee Fee ‘ohio.” ‘full'pard 
1 in one or more colors of Hard Enamel Silver | Labor Committee. A list of them is to 
Plate, 10¢ each; $1.00 per doz. Sterling | be sent to libraries throughout the coun- 


S uh | Silve or, 25e each ; $2.50 perdoz. Medals and aap « 7 " . . > 
J Badges for Se hool, College and Music, also tr y and to all school super intendents. It 
@™ Pins for engraving. Send for catalogue. | includes special ‘‘war pamphlets’’ deal- 

ren ant bY ABTISTIO MEDAL & BADGE 00...) ing with the problems of child protec- 
No. 1123 1 Beekman St., New York g 

Raia edocs f tion in war-time and the specific ques- R b sop jpn ype ee hors a So penne: poawte. até oe in develeping ae ee and macel 

~ : . e . character and are a source of constant inspiration tothem. To aid teachers in this great wor we have selected 

AMERICAN FLAGS tion of. keeping up sc hool attendance twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol Board with beautiful red and blue ink, which 
AND CLASS PINS Cfrass and coping with the farm labor problem gives . pretty —~ of the ny colors. They can be easily read across any achoolroom and children will never 
Symbolic of your class or society. M : Thea Si olan ao ta tire of them. ey are about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for 
Catalog showing patent de mane CACHED during the war. ’ There is also a study hanging. You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 

No. 384 iractcne hard enamel, a) let= No. 30 outline containing condensed facts as ’ The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents. Either half set for only thirty cents. You 
Miniature American Flint redchite'and Phiegnamels 20e each. || to the general child labor situation in will never regret this investment. The mottoes will pay for themselves hundreds of times each year. See list below 
METAL ARTS CO.._73 So. Ave._Rochener, N-Y_]| this country, especially in those indus- |] Half Set NO. 1 { f¥unmbine 21 i Deceive: Whom bot hoatT: Co Revs Me? think? Do" Al the Good Vou 

tries not affected by the federal child . ) Gan and Don't Make a Fuss About Its Will it Pay ? 7 Paddle Your Own Canoe. 
ol a o> ou ne o r nin a1 > 0 joe eaterday 
W744 CLASS PINS SMTA orm cree labor law. To secure these pamphlets|| Half Set No. 2 } RandarieeteeT hee ‘Wil To day's Work Appear Tomarrow ? One Thing st Pima. and 
ie 0 : rf Jone ceive eacher » is Che: hink Dee t Loud » ight 
as FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any | teachers should write directly to the Na- " Therelsa Right Way: There are Many Wrong Ways, ¢ heated eanin Spock thatruth Ack the Treth 
letters, numerals, or colors, Sterling Silver or 7 ‘hi f ‘o i a 5 East m 
tional Child Labor Committee, 105 Ea CLAUDE J. wii COMPANY - - -_ Nashville, Tennessee 


ya Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 4 
tal UNION EMBLEM CO.s10Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. | 22d Street, New York City. 










































































PRINTED WEAVING MATS 


POPULAR PICTURES ’ H | f T h yon sry 
= toni” "Lincoln; Wilson Latta S rie ps or Leacners colors, faltiich 8 


Christ at Twelve; Sistine t 
be cut out; 15 mats... 


Madonna; Mother and 

Child; Windmill; Glean- READ THIS OUR BEST OFFER MATS. CUT-OUT 
ers; Angelus; Homeward. 2 : —— yarn ’ 

Each 20c; four for 70c. T wish to express my grat- : = Pay $1.00 for Latta’s Book ¢:). gy construction 

50 Popul ir Pictures, itude as a teacher for the } for a ~, add on ae paper, Peppa BE ae paeage  7 

i diti Hl t s price ac the PaP SSC d colors, halt- 

hall eet izer mtd 200 splendid’ fourth elition ‘of — go, the price, of cach of, the fate aite, ail cot oct and 

re: ady to weave, 20 mats 


“ - TT anaes >: = 
e 4an riage. “Latta’s Book for Teachers. ! * 
Interm diate J guag It is far superior to any for- iy Latta’s Book for Teachers or ee ae 
fe : oOstpale or 30c. 


Pictures, per set.....20c ; | el ers ; Fees ‘ ts 
48 Indians, in native mer edition. One of the best LATTAS | BOOK se ae, Il!ustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards 

dress, with names, 7x9, bookform......25¢ things a teacher can get, is ” oe Pl hie geet $1 59 New Primary Number Cards for ‘Teac! 
Birds in Colors, 7x9, name any, each. 2e¢ this book, and in my opinion TEACHERS cer e Mthede ary . Primary Arith. Cards for Written Worl 
Pictures, 5x7, name any you want, each. ..1 c “The Reports on Elimination 4 is i for T e if 2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chai: 
of Obsolete and Useless Top- | Ke pat ge ed a al 1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-inch... 


ics 3g Materi:z c - 4 , 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS ato gory othe mn t structor, 1 year.....se 5.! Sere and ae manquags § rds. 
Five Soldier Boys Border, 15 in. high....10¢ Farm Stories,” “Pioneer “ y Primary Education, 1 yr. < Doll Facniare Peineene-to Sa “eg 
Name any other Border Stencil, cach......6c Stories,’ and “Standard Popular Educator, 1 yr.. 2.00 Cathon Paper, 26430. 1 sheet. 
Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz., asstd..25c Poems’ are worth more than Progressive Teacher, 1 yr. S Sa seals Seaeeennent Senn, Dod 4 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Flag; § Spread the price of the book, to say i School Century, 1 yr.... = oom , I 
Eagle; Washington on Horse; Pershing on nothing of the numerous oth- Re } S« hool Education, 1 yr.. - oo ‘ Teart ; potas 
Horse; Washington Crossing Delaware; er productions of great value ! Pathfinder, 1 year.. Aa a - 
Washington and Betsy Ross; Log Cabin; to any teacher. Irrespective Christian Herald, 1 year. ¥ -* —_ 
Uncle Sam; __ Battleship; Colonial Relics; of price, I consider this the Pictorial Review, 1 yr... 1.! peared donty 3 
Birthplace of Lincoln; Mt. Vernon; — —, book at ma oe . “4 pore a, Re f+ pia ble 3.0 pau is F 
of Liberty; Flags of Allies; Name any Cal- teachers.—-Wm. a earhar . Sverybody’s Mi rine. aves; Birds; Any 
ie, Sa ~ ol or Easter subject. Danielsville, Pa. Postpaid, $1.00 Scientific American, 1 yr. 4.00 kind in a box. Per | 


NOTE, [55° itt pase 23 it September, october] JJ. §, LATTA, INC., Box Y, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, U.S. A. 















































Full Baby 


Seal Keratol 


Binding 


, to the test of actual use. 


512 Pages 
Over 500 Ilustrations 


Each Volume 9x12 Inches 
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aren nlales 
ror [EACHERS 


VOLUME : | 


RE Ta Ot MOINS OP AME PN Mien ate age 


These Books Must Sell Themselves 


\ E might describe these books to you in the most careful 
and painstaking manner; we might give you a thorough 
and comprehensive review of the contents of each volume; we 
might tell you why they are the most helpful books ever pre- 
pared for teachers generally, and yet after all, we might not be 
able to satisfy you that they are exactly suited to your individual 
needs. We could print hundreds of letters from teachers who 
have used these books and who have endorsed them in the high- 
est terms, but even this would not necessarily convince you that 
the books are just what YOU should have. 
There is only one way by which you can judge as to the value 
and helpfulness of any book or set of books, and that is by a 
careful personal examination of them and by subjecting them 





We invite you to apply this test to these books. Order them 
sent on approval. Keep and use them for ten days and if they 
are not exactly suited to your needs, notify us and we will send 


postage for their return, Use Order Blank. SEND NO CASH. 


Each Book 








Weighs 3 Lbs. 





Offer 





Special 
Saaiiention Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, One Year - - 1.50 - Hor $5.50 in One Payment 


( Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers $6.50 ke BOTH $6.00 rrr, 


Total value at regular list prices - - $8.00 |\Send No Cash 





VERY teacher, no matter how well 
qualified by training and experience, 
feels the need of every available source 

of help and information supplying new ideas 
and suggestions for carrying on the daily 
work of the schoolroom. 

It is with a view to supplying this need that 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers has 
been prepared. In these books, teachers are given 
the result of the best thought, the best talent and 
the years of experience of many successful teachers, 
all of them specialists in their respective branches. 

The chief ambition of the publishers in the 
production of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 
for Teachers has been to provide a work of the 
greatest possible value and usefulness to teachers 
in grade and rural schools and at a price so reason- 
able and on terms so easy that any teacher can 
procure it. 

Thousands of sets of these books have already 
been sold and we hear nothing but expressions 
of approval from those who are using them. 


VOLUME I — Reading, Arithmetic, 
Spelling, Language, Geography, His- 
tory, Hygiene, Physical Education, 
Gymnastics and Games, Picture 


Subjects 


Study. 
Treated VOLUME II — Agriculture, Nature 


Study, Story Telling, Dramatization, 
Drawing, Writing, Seat Work, Do- 
mestic Science, Plays and Exercises, 
. Recitations. 


Each of the above subjects is treated in the 
most practical and helpful manner possible. ‘The 
contents comprise over 400 topics and more than 
500 illustrations. The teacher can turn to any of 
the various departments in full confidence of being 
able to find just the material needed for her use. 


- ail In providing 
Practical—Usable—Helpful {?.*°vicins 
for these books the aim has been to make them 
thoroughly practical. Every subject has been given 
the most careful consideration, so that the ideas pre- 
sented may be of the greatest use and helpfulness. 


More than 500 engravings, inter- 
Illustrations spersed throughout the books, 
splendidly and effectively illustrate the text. The 
Art Section is embellished by a large number of 





reproductions from famous paintings, selected because of their 
adaptability for picture study in the schools, The Drawing Sec- 
tion has several pages of plates in colors, 


‘Size, Printing, Binding, Ete. Fractc:! 


Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two vol- 
umes, each 9x12 inches. There are 256 pages in 
each volume with twoten-inch columns tothe page. The contents 
are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. The text is printed 
in exceptionally readable type on a heavy weight.book paper, 
especially made to secure the quality and finish necessary to pro- 
duce the best results in printing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, 

giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability, es- 
sential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. 

Title is stamped in gold. 


The regular price of 
Prices, Terms, Ete. ;7° soem price of 
$6.50 but for a time they are being offered with 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, at a 
special combination rate of $6.00, payable in six monthly install- 
ments of $1.00 each. To those desiring to remit in one payment on 


the 15th of the month following date of order a discount of 50 
cents is allowed making the net cash price $5.50. 





Special Price for the Books Alone 
(TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS ONLY) 


If you are at present a subscriber to Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans you can obtain the books alone for $4.50, the terms 
being $1.50 on the 15th of the following month and the balance 
in three monthly installments of $1.00 each, or if you prefer to 
remit in one payment on the 15th of the month following date 
of order, you will be allowed a discount of 50 cents, making 
the net cash price $4.00. SEND NO CASH. Toreceive the 
books on approval, use the order blank below making modifi- 
cations as explained in note at bottom. 











We Want Every Teacher to Examine and Use These Books for 10 Days at Our Expense 


Send No Cas 


Devices for Teachers with a view to purchasing the books if 
they are found satisfactory in every respect, sign and mail 
to us at once the accompanying Order Blank.. The books will 


be immediately sent to you, charges prepaid. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


If the books are not satisfactory return them at our expense. 
If satisfactory keep and pay for them on easy terms as provided. 
Terms and conditions all clearly stated in order blank. 


We want y 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 





te If you wish to 
examine Practical 


Methods, Aids and 


Use This Order Blank—Send No Cash 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. NO ANS Sc casceesse se eiccsack 1917. 
You may ship on approval (all charges prepaid) to my address below PRACTICAL 
METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS 
enter or extend my subscription to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS for one 
year at your special combination rate of $6.00. 
If the books are in all respects satisfactory to me, I agree to keep them and make 
payment as follows: $1 00. on a fifteenth of next month and $1.00 on the fifteenth 


, complete in two volumes, and 


ths, or to remit the cash price of $5.50 on 





of each of the next 





the fifteenth of next neon if I ty 
If not satisfactory, I agree to advise you to that effect within ten days of the receipt 
of the books, in which case you will send stamps for their return and cancel this order. 


PTUTETETELEPEPELEPERE EEE eee eee eee rere ere rere err rrr ererr ere er 


Pee cere eee ee eer sees eeersesesesesenesereses RRO cs udauiee se kGexeseoo> 


Oe OP Ee ee 


Swrestior KR, F. D.....55..52 
prota oars vee TO cts nese 8 rt <n te — oe pronto ag ra In- 
. : tructor- tt ract ethods, Aids an ame or Teachers at 
rou to see the books. Sign and mail order blank today. $4 50 in installments or $4.00 cash: Use th siete order blank but modify it by striking out all of the 
rst paragraph after the word * ‘Yolumes” and in the second paragraph, change first payment of $1.00 

to $1.50, “five months” to three months and $5.50 to $4.00. 








































January 1918 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS MI 





HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, with answers reviewed 
earefully, will prepare the student to pass any 
teachers, Regents or Civil Service examination 
offered in any sinte in the Union. These ex- 
aminations were prepared, nearly all of them, 
under the direct supervision of Judge Draper, 
Late Commissioner of Education for New York, 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
























COM. DRAPER WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 

14 Yrs. n Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. in with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n » with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n ° with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n ’ with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n : with Ans .25 
14 Y n Econ., with Ans .25 
500 in with Ans .25 





*Solutions given to all problems,- * 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 21 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subject. 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















adapted to meet the pecul- 
of Public School, Art and 
work. The choice of well 
Art Teachers and Supervi- 
sors. Hard Cakes, Semi-Moist 
Pans and Tubes. 

STANDARD BOX NO. 3A.25 Cts. 
4 Hard Cakes, 1 No 7 Brush 
The most widely used Box in America. 
Send for our beautiful Catalogue. 


aes Prang Co. Chicago, New York . 




















A Book to Keep on Your Desk 


‘ |GOOD ENGLISH 


By Dr. Joun L, Haney, Head of Dept. of 
English, Central High School, Philadelphia 
As essential as the dictionary to teachers, stu- 
dents, and stenographers. A handy reference 
book for everyone. Explains over 1000 mis- 
used words and phrases. Cloth bound, 244 
pages. Only Tic postpaid. Approval and 
uantity Price on Rey 


quest. 
THE EGERTON PRESS, 934 North 11th St., Phila., Pa. 


Debates ana Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words; one dollar each, Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order, All work done by college 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free. 

COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C, 





















LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 


DRAW~PAINT 


Re a Magazine, Newspaper or Commercial 
Mlustrator: a Cartoonist; Paint in Water 
Colors or Oi) Letus develop your talent, 
Free Scholarship Award. Write for partic- 
ulars and free illustrated Art Annual. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 491, Omaha, Neb. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
PLAYS 














Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

logues, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
Finger Plays, Motion Songs, Llustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 
Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
For all ages and occasions. New Commencement Manual 
Large catalog Free. Every}i""' ©f, new jdeas for teach- 
Teacher should have one. ee ee stocente, 570 panes 
T. S. DENISON & CO.|tions. ILLUSTRATED. Price 
Dept.58 CHICAGO ]$1.25._ Postpaid. 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 























HEKTOGRAPH MFG, & 
DUPLICATOR CO. 
46 Murray St., N. Y. City 





To Lighten Your Own 





of writing and make easy the 
writing. You will immediately 


ever seen. 


board work in the first two years and 


will be delighted. 
Bennett-Lester Publishing Co., 





To Cultivate Pupil Initiative? 


HERE ITS E> 


The Bennett Co-ordinated Drills, which are a 
product of the grade schools, vitalize the subject 


movement exercises to letter forms and word 
drills as the greatest boon to seat work you have 


The large exercises of each page are used for black- 


for seat work in grades above the second. The drills are 
adapted to all modern methods of writing and to all grades. 

There are sixty drills, no two alike, printed on heavy 
bond paper, inclosed with instructions in a strong con- 
tainer. The price is only a dollar, a little more than a 
penny each, postpaid. A set will conserve $100 worth 
of your energy in a year. Send on a dollar bill and you 


New Brighton, Pa. 


Are You Looking for Something | THE BENNETT METHOD Co-ordinated Movement Drills 


STEP I2, 


To Vitalize The Writing Lesson ? a a ty 
To Relieve Its Monotony ? | j 


Work? 


transition from 


recognize these 


the drills complete 

















Health Charts for Teachers 


The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory of New York has prepared a new 





series of charts on personal hygiene, un- | 


x 


|}der the personal supervision of Dr. C. 
| E. A. Winslow, Curator of the Depart- 
|}ment of Public Health of the Museum. 
These charts are on ‘‘The Spread and 
Prevention of Communicable Disease,’’ 
and consist of a folio of fifteen wall 
charts 22x28 inches, illustrated from 
original photographs. These pictures de- 
lineate from life the mistakes of diet 
and bodily care which lead to human ills. 
The charts are printed on heavy paper, 
bound at top and bottom with tin, and 
suitable in every way for hanging on 
the wall. Although each chart is clearly 
labeled, the sets are accompanied by a 
booklet containing information which 
will be of service to teachers in giving 
talks on the subjects shown. 

A limited number of the sets are avail- 
able at the nominal price of $6.00, ex- 
press charges extra. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing 
George H. Sherwood, Curator Depart- 
ment of Public Education, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 
City. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., the well-known 
New York publishers, announce their 
purpose of adding an Educational De- 
partmenft to their business, considering 
that the present circumstances make this 
a most opportune time for such a move. 
They base this on the fact that the war 
has made radical changes in the life of 
all nations, and that textbooks will have 
to be written which recognize the great 
changes which have come to all people 
in economics, history, geography and 
science. ‘They have no old books to dis- 
card and in entering the new field invite 


authors throughout the country. 


COME TO COLORADO 


Teachers should plan to spend their 
1918 vacation in Colorado. The Colorado 
Chautauqua and Summer School at 
Boulder is one of the state’s ideal places 
to rest, study and take recreation. Send 
name and address to Secretary F. A. 
Boggess, Boulder, Colorado, for free, 
illustrated bulietins containing full 








information. 








the active co-operation of educators and , 








National Kindergarten and Elementary College 


Kindergarten and elementary training. Diploma, two years. 
Mid-year term, January 28 to August 9, 1918, covering Freshman 
course. Opportunity for teachers to take five months’ leave of 
absence and complete first year’s work. Accredited. Dormitories 
on College grounds. Illustrated catalog. Address 


Box 30, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











| Order pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens 


| NOW for FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS ° 


The Perry Pictures 


A Cent-and-a-Half Each 


for 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents. Size 54¢x8 





| Send 380 cents for February Set of 20 
| pictures or 60 cents for set of 40. No two 
alike. Size 5x8. 


(The Half Cent Size are considerably larger than this pict 


Smaller. Half Cent Size. 3x3'%. For 50 or more.} 


[Notice that the price of the Half Cent Size has not been changed as yet.] 





Catalogue of 64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations, for a dime. (Please do not 
| send for the catalogue without enclosing the dime.) 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, 


How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the school and should 
receive the same attention that you would give if 
you were to make a thousand dellar purchase 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


are guaranteed to give a maximum amount of service at 
minimum of cost. 


MALDEN, MASS. 








Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE C T SPICELAND, 














PRIMARY METHODS aciniterrractsi| Mem Of Teas sis? for nes 


aini ; best s - teachi Mas rms <a : iten A 
training in the be methods of teaching. Easy terms. How to Get Your Patent andYour Money.” Advice Free, 


Address NELLE N. COOPER, Johnson City, Tenn. RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept, 8t Washington, 1.4. 


YS OPERETTAS | ma a aS 


without Music.Catl. free $10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. NoCorres eo © y 
- ) fs é Ss. J pondence Course 
Geo.F. Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad.St.,Chicago, Ill. Details FREE Producers League, 334 , 











St. Louis, Mo. 4 
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| PHOTOGRAPHS COPIED 


Teachers :—Do you know that your application for a position will be 
more likely to receive serious consideration if accompanied by one of 
your photographs? If you have no occasion to use them for this purpose, 
perhaps you would like to send them to your friends or use in other ways. 

We have exceptional facilities for copying photographs and guar- 
antee our work to give absolute satisfaction. Send us your favorite 
photograph (any size) and we will make a dozen or more copies at the 
prices quoted below. The original will be returned to you uninjured. 
All prints are made on an extra heavy weight of photographic paper and 
are supplied unmounted. 

(Size 2%x4¥% inches, 75 cents per dozen. Extra dozen made 
PRICES .J from the same photo at same time, 50 cents. 
*’) Size 144x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. Extra dozen from 
l. same photo at same time, 30 cents. 
A sample of our work will be gladly sent on request. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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dF The T.C.U. Paid $227.33 
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Hatt 

iit for Fractured Foot 

ie An Ashland Teacher slipped, while 
HH walking, her foot turned under and two 
HH ; bones were fractured. It was one o 
be yose accidents that 
Hs +f misht easily happen to 
Bs Hf if anyone — sometimes 
rit tt with serious results, as 




































in this se, 

caus ing loss of 

time and ex- 

pense. We sent 

’ her acheque for 
$227.33. 
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This 






















The T. C. U. Paid $50.00 
for this Accident 


Automobiles are not the only dangerous 
conveyances, The team started suddenly 
and a rural teacher fell from a wagon, 

breaking her 
ankle. * We 


sf a— SS paid her $60, 

















A Recent Acci 


their work by Sickness, 


football team. 


A Pennsylvania teacher wrote: 
and dispatch with which the claim was adjusted. 
check was very welcome; all the more so because of the fact that the Christmas holidays 
had just passed, with the usual result that the pocket-book had been sorely depleted. ’’ 


of Teachers. 
name be called. 





The T. C. U. Paid for This 
Accident 


One teacher fell from a step-ladder the 
day before Christmas and hurt his back. 
It would have been a cheerless Christmas 
had he not beena T,C. U. We sent him 
a cheque. 


dent Turned 
to the 








We Pay Frequent Claims 
for Automobile Accidents 


A teacher in Illinois was riding in an 
automobile that was struck by a train and 
seriously injured. We paid her $360.00. 
Many claims for minor automobile acci- 
dents have been paid by the T. C. U. 


“A recent Accident turned my thoughts to the T.C. U.” 


wrote a Teacher recently. 


“Hereafter I shall be pro- 


tected from the financial loss of such a misfortune.” 


These pictures represent a few of the many Accidents 
which are constantly happening to Teachers, and which 


cause them serious loss. 


Every day we send cheques to Teachers somewhere, who have suf- 
fered Accidents, or who have been taken ill, or who have been quaran- 
tined—to help pay for the loss of Salary and the extra expense incurred. 


One in six is called every year. 


Accident or Quarantine. 


month, even this week, many other Teachers will be kept away from 
Those who are members of 
the T. C. U. will receive cash payments to tide them over their misfortunes. 
The others will be using up their savings and regretting that they did not 
join the T. C. U. before. 


Will You Be Protected 
When Sickness or Accident Comes to You? 


When you meet with an Accident, or become Sick, what will become of the Savings you have accumulated ? 


‘*T wish to thank the T. C. U.’’ wrote a Nebraska teacher, ‘‘for the prompt and efficient 
settlement which they made with me when I fractured my shoulder blade while coaching a 
If I had not belonged to this company, I would have had to pay a large 
doctor bill and consequently would not have had a very cheerful Christmas, as I would have 
been broke.’”’ 


‘*Kindly accept my sincere thanks for the promptness 
I assure you that the amount of your 


The big draft of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine is constantly exacting its thousands 
Any day your turn may come, and your 


When your turn comes and your name IS called, let the 


T. C. U. exempt you from worry caused by loss of time and 
salary, by providing you with a fixed income during the 


term of your draft. 


If you are not a T.C.U., surely it is unwise to wait longer. 
Sign your name in the coupon.on the right, and find out all 
It will place you under no obligation. 


about the T. C. U. 


504 T. C. U. Building, 


: This is When a T. C. U. Cheque Looks Good 


Hundreds of Teachers have testified that a T.C.U. cheque 
is a cheerful message when one is confined to hospital or 


home because of an Accident or IIlness. 
**Teachers need protection in case of loss of 
time due to Sickness or Accident. 
To this I can conscientiously testify, having recently 
received a check to meet the expenses of a surgeon, whose 
services I needed because of being thrown from a street car.’’ 


Teacher writes: 


need. 


A Cincinnati 


The T.C.U. meets this 








$2 Pays 


ENROLLMENT FEE AND 
PREMIUM UNTIL FEB. 1st. 
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My Thoughts 


The T. C. U. Paid $5.50 for ze 


This College Professor suffered a slight His 

but painful injury as a resultof being struck H 
in the eye by a snowball. 
U. he received a cheque for $5.50, 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS alii 


Lincoln, Nebraska it 


To the T. C. U., 504 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


Iam interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits, 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials, 
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The T. C. U. Paid $35.00 
for a Stubbed Toe 


An Omaha Teacher chased a dog 
that chased her cat. She stubbed and 
broke a toe, It cost her some time, 
but the loss was not 
so great, as we sent 
hera cheque for $35.00. 








i Wouldn’t it be distressing, to say the least, to find yourself burdened with an expense 
of $200 to $300, caused by some unavoidable Accident or Illness, wiping out the surplus you 
have accumulated, or leaving you deeply in debt ? 

















a Snowball 
































As he was a T. C, 













































































































































































Free Information Coupon 


(This Coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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SCHOOL library 

is just as essential 
to the one-room rural 
school in the remotest 
district of the most iso- 
lated country communi- 
ty as it is tothe largest 
school located in the 
most congested center 
of the large city. The 
only difference is one 
of size and adaptability 
to the immediate needs 
of the children and the 
community. How to obtain a working. li- 
brary and how to conduct it to the best ad- 
vantage are questions that interest all 





W. E. Rosenberger 


Our School Library 


BY W. £: KOSENBERGER, A. 


sell it at a good price and buy books with 
the income. 

The ideal is to have every book in the li- 
brary of service to some one at all times. 
This principle is a guide for selecting library 
books for school purposes. How is this to 
be determined’? I believe the chief interests 
of the pupils ought to center about their 
school studies. Hence, the purpose of a 
school library is to supplement these inter- 
ests, either as collateral reading to create an 
interest in school studies and to improve the 
thought of the children in them, or as sup- 
plementary reading to create and foster a 
taste for good literature. The latter must be 
so graded that it will help the children real- 


Now for the second question! How shall 
we conduct this library to the greatest ad- 
vantage and the highest good to all con- 
cerned! Observant teachers will discover 
two classes of children: those who do not 
like to read at all, and those who will read 
everything they can lay their hands on. The 
first class requires force. The individuals 
composing it seldom do anything unless they 
feel they are compelled to do it. They study 
their because they have to. They 
will not read unless their reading is made a 
condition to their promotion. So, for the past 
two years we have required the children to 
read a book a month from the fourth grade 
through the eighth; making the work a part 


lessons 





dynamic and progressive teachers. 





There are quite a number of ways 
for securing a library. The easiest for 
the teacher is to ask the Board of Edu- 
cation or the Board of School Control to 
purchase the books directly recom- 
mended by the teacher or the principal 
for the purpose. It is only easy, how- 
ever, if they do it. The fact that so 
few schools in small communities and 
rural districts have libraries seems to 





T IS safe to say that in nine cases out of ten it is not 

the boy or the girl who loves literature that goes 
wrong or who leaves the pleasant country home for the 
cheap, tawdry pleasures of the village or city. It is the 
young person who longs for more contact with life than 
the small family circle affords, but who has not been 
trained to enter into the great arena of human existence 
and activities through the safest of all methods, the read- 
Laselle. 


ing of real literature.—Mary A. 


of the English course. We require an 
oral or written report just sufficient to 
know that the book has been read. The 
plan has worked with but one single 
murmur and that came from a home 
that did not see the sense of requiring 
anything but arithmetic. 

The second class requires control. 
We oblige all the children to read the 
required list, and allow as many as will 
to read more, provided they make an 
average of no less than eighty-five per 











indicate that either the teachers have 





cent in all their studies in the pre 





failed to ask for books for a library, 

or the boards have failed to comply with 
the requests. If the teacher is really in 
dead earnest about the matter, she will not 
permit a refusal to cool her ardor, but will 
devise some plan for securing money for 
the purpose. I did it by popular subscrip- 
tion, and raised enough money to purchase 
all the books I wanted at the time. When 
the Board of Education saw the interest 
that the children were taking, they after- 
ward set aside a sum of money for this pur- 
pose when they prepared their annual budget. 
This method works in a progressive indus- 
trial center. But in many communities the 
patrons are reluctant to subscribe for cash 
payments. They are usually willing, how- 
ever, to contribute indirectly by subscribing 
for a lecture course; by buying tickets for 
an exhibit, a moving picture show, or some 
local talent entertainment; and by holding 
socials or anything from which they may de- 
rive pleasure and recreation. Just now it 
would be an easy matter to ask the children 
to gather all the paper of the community, 


ize their strongest powers. 

Shall modern fiction also be included in a 
school library ? 

Yes, but no book that has been under the 
watchful and critical eye of the public less 
than two years. If modern fiction is to be 
included in the school library, the person 
selecting this class of books must feel satis- 
fied that each and every book embodies cer- 
tain truths of human life, colored with a high 
standard of morality, and written in good 
mother English. The books must present the 
human side of life and picture the characters 
acting like normal and natural beings. They 
must also present sufficient truth to make it 
worth while to read them. 

These are my tests of a good book, and I 
should never waste my own time on every 
proposed book to discover whether it meas- 
ured up to these requirements or not. We 
have critics who are paid for that. A teacher 
is safe in judging the merits ofa popular 
book by reading the book reviews on it in 
the first class magazines and periodicals. 


ceding month. I made this provision 
only last year because some children were 
reading and neglecting their other subjects. 


First the required book of the month 
must be read. Then those entitled to get 
others may secure them. Those we re- 


quire are placed in the various rooms and 
given out under the supervision of the teacher. 
The others are given out from the office. 

I feel that our school library has culti- 
vated a taste for good literature among the 
children. The fact that positively every in- 
dividual who was entitled to secure a book 
in addition to the required list took one out 
to read over the Thanksgiving vacation is an 
indication that they do enjoy good books, 

Good books are one of the chief factors 
in character building just as poor books 
are one of the chief factors in destroying 
character. The heroes become the associ- 
ates of children. They think of them 
as living. All of these facts lead to but 
one conclusion, namely, that every school 
ought to have a serviceable library at any 
cost. 
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The Socialized Recitation in Grammar 


BY FANNIE O. JOHANSEN, 


RDITOR’S NOTE: 
im “socializing”? Fnglish, 
her work sought out and observed by educators, who pronounced it a remarkably fine illustration 
of the Socialized Recitation. 


yy was the end of a bitter win- 
\ ter’s day. Homesick ard 
lonely and weary, I trudged 
along the main thoroughfare 
of a busy city street in the 
dusk of the late afternoon. 
Thoughts of the day’s experiences came 
crowding fast, one upon the other: 





‘*T thought of all the day had brought, 
Its trials and its joys, 
And wondered if I’d wisely dealt 


, 


With all my girls and boys.’ 

Then, ina flash, the grammar lesson of 
the afternoon loomed up before me—-wholly 
unsatisfactory in my own estimation, 

And, as many a time before, came the in- 
evitable question: ‘*Why?’’ 

In quick succession raced through my 
mind the two reproving truths of Dewey: 

1. “The school is not a preparation jor 
life, it ¢s life.’’ 

2. *‘Growth means the child’s freedom, 
self expression, individuality, play, interest 
and natural unfolding. ’’ 

Deep in thought, I arrived at my destina- 
tion. I was glad to leave the cold out-of- 
doors and enjoy the comforts of my cozy lit- 
tle den. Dropping carelessly into a big easy 
chair, [ unconsciously reached for my ‘“Treas- 
ure Clippings.’’ Turning to the first page, 
I read: 

‘*‘Know that your work is worth doing.’ 

‘*Be confident of success. ’’ 

Dewey and my ‘‘Treasure Clippings’’ won 
the day. Idetermined that henceforth gram- 
mar should not be the dry, stale lesson that 
it is bound to be under the ordinary method 
of teaching. 

Immediately I began to lay out for the 
first year of Junior High a series of grammar 
lessons wherein situations were so created 
as to awaken responses on the part of the 
child. As a result of careful planning I 
came to the conclusion that to be vital a les- 
son in grammar must— 

1. Deal with the child’s own thought. 

2. Be directed to the listeners. 

3. Require concentration. 

4. Give opportunity for the use of effective 
English. 

Several weeks later I was moved to try 
out my scheme. As usual, the class assembled 
at the grammar period, showing no signs of 
interest whatsoever. 

The students were surprised when I ad- 
dressed them as follows: 

‘‘TIt is my desire to-day to turn the les- 
son over to you, just so far as you are capa- 
ble of handling it. I shall be here merely 
as a guide, and al/ the deep thinking must 
be done by you.’’ 

Already one could feel the awakening in- 
ierest in the atmosphere of the schoolroom. 
‘“{ should like two members of the class 


’ 


The author of the following article began four years ago to experiment 
During the last year she has experienced the satisfaction of having 


to go to the front of the room and act out a 
simple sentence. In that sentence I wish the 
class to find a preposition. ’’ 

After thinking for a few minutes a few 
hands were raised, very quietly and timidly. 

By the members of the class Helen was 
chosen to act out her sentence. She walked 
to the front of the room; caught up her lit- 
tle white apron with her left hand; scattered 
imaginary seeds with her right and called 
in a clear tone, ‘‘Here, chick, chick, chick !’’ 

Immediately the class showed the feeling 
of satisfaction that had been received through 
this simple, well acted-out sentence. 

The success of the first step of the lesson 
may be shown by the original sentences of- 
fered by pupils in response to Helen’s action: 


1. Helen fed the chickens in the yard. (in==the 
prep.) 
2. Helen fed her pets from the doorstep. (/rom= 


the prep.) 

3. Mother fed the hens in the barn. (/n =the prep. ) 

4. The little girl fed her chickens before the gate. 
(before=prep. ) 

As a guide I pointed out the advisability 
of omitting personal names as the subjects 
of sentences. I advised the class rather to 
think of historic persons or common nouns 
taken from ordinary life. 

The pupil chosen to carry out his action 
would in turn call upon four pupils to give 
sentences and tell what was required in 
them. After the four sentences had been 
given, the original sentence on which the 
action had been based was also given, and 
the first pupil took his seat. The cluss then 
chose another member to act out a sentence. 

Knowing the office of the preposition in a 
sentence, the class soon grasped the idea of 
the prepositional phrase, and students were 
able to classify the phrases into adjective 
and adverbial phrases, with little difficulty. 


The complete subject of phrases was’ 


taught through action. 


EXAMPLE LESSON 


Required : adverbial phrase, 

Charles placed a chair at the front of the 
room; took a pointer from the chalk-tray; 
tied a long string to the pointer; sat down 
in the chair and imitated to perfection the 
process of fishing. 

Interest was plainly visible on every face, 
and the success of the lesson may be judged 
by the original sentences given: 


1. The farmer's boy fished in the old pond by the 
mill. Jn the old pond is an adverbial phrase. 

2. My father caught a big fish in the river. 
river is an adverbial phrase. 

8. The barefoot boy caught trout in the mountain 
In the mountain stream is the adverbial 


In the 


stream. 
phrase. 

4, Long ago, the Indian warriors fished from their 
birch bark eanoes. From their birch bark canoes is 
the adverbial phrase. . 








Teacher of English, Junior High School, Chelsea, Mass. 


The progress in a very short time was 
marked. It was especially noticeable in the 
development of vocabulary and in depth of 
thought. To my great satisfaction, boys who 
at the beginning of the year seemed almost 
hopeless in grammar were actually becoming 
leaders. Even before the lesson began they 
would surprise me by saying, ‘‘May I act out 
a sentence to-day?’’ I also discovered that 
the class were gathering outside information 
from history, geography, nature study, sci- 
ence, literature, manual training, cooking, 
and sewing, in order that they might make 
their grammar requirements more worth 
while. To illustrate, sentences were con- 
structed from these actions: 


1. Joan of Are leading her sheep. ° 
Joan of Arc led her sheep to the pustire. 

2. Heidi living with the ulm uncle. 
Heidi drank her milk from the wooden bowl. 


An illustrative lesson of the relative clause 
may be helpful, so is here reproduced, 

One of my timid little girls asked per- 
mission to ‘‘act out a sentence.’’ TI gladly 
gave my consent. As she reached the front 
of the room, she astonished me by asking, 
‘*‘May I have George, Anthony, Walter, Rob- 
ert, Arthur and Charles?’’ Too surprised 
to object, I answered, ‘‘Yes.’’ 

Very quietly the little actors withdrew to 
the corridor. After afew seconds one of the 
boys brought out a small step-ladder and 
Edna climbed to the top stair. The boys 
formed a company, with their leader at the 
head and marched across the front of the 
room. As they approached the girl on the 
ladder she flung out an American flag and 
called, ‘‘Shoot, if you must, this old gray 
head, but spare your country’s flag!’ 

The leader stepped aside and cried, ‘‘Who 
touches a hair of yon gray head dies like a 
dog—march on!’’ 

And the boys marched to their seats. 

The action was greeted with enthusiasm. 
All over the room the students stood ready 
to give their answers. 

lere are several of the original sentences: 

1. Barbara Frietchie,who lived during the Civil War, 
was a heroine. Who lived during the Civil War is a 
relative clause. 

2. Stonewall Jackson, who rode at the head of his 
troops, saved Barbara Frietchie’s life. Who rode alt 
the head of his troops is a relative clause. 

3. Barbara Frietchie, who offered her life for her 
country, loved her flag. 

4, Barbara Frietchie called out to the leader, who 
was Stonewall Jackson. 


The complete subject of clauses was 
taught in the same way. 

Many and varied were the scenes portrayed 
in the grammar lesson periods, to the delight 
of both teacher and pupils. Interest never 
waned; and the lesson that had been called 
‘‘dead’’ was the favorite of the day, because 
it had blossomed into real activity, and the 
children had been able to grasp the situation 
through their own experience in life itself. 
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Little Friends 





eans/Ali away in the frozen North, 
where the long cold winter, 
when the sun does not shine, 
lasts more than half the year, 
lives Sigloo, our little Es- 
kimo friend. 

See how warmly he isdressed! He wears 
fur from head to foot. He looks like a 
chubby little bear standing on its hind feet! 

But that is just the way his father and 
mother and brothers and sisters, too, all 
look. All Eskimos dress alike, in fur from 
head to foot, —hood, suit and leggings, sewed 
in one piece. 

‘“Why!’’ you say, 
‘“‘this is a land of two- 
legged bears!’’ But this 
is the only way to dress to 
keep warm insuch a cold 
country. It is fifty de- 
grees below zero to-day, 
and yet Sigloo does not 
call that very cold. We 
will put on a fur suit and 
be fat little bears, too; 
for if we don’t, we shall 
surely freeze to death. 

Life is very hard in 
this land of ice and snow. 
But the Eskimos are 
patient, bravé, honest 
and fun-loving in spite of 
their hard life. You will 
find them as good-natured 
a people as any in the 
world. You will never 
see a cross look on Sig- 
loo’s plump, happy face. 

This queer snow mound 
that looks like a beehive 
is an igloo,—-the house 
Sigloo lives in during the 
winter. He has another 
for summer use, 

It is in the shape of a 
half apple, with the flat 
side to the ground. It is 
made of blocks of snow, 
It is really two igloos, 
In front of the larger 
one is a_ lower igloo, 
which is the doorway. 
To get into Sigloo’s house 
you must get down on 
your hands and knees and 
crawl through a tunnel 
about ten feet long. 

This lower entrance- 
ivloo is made to keep the 
cold out of the large 
igloo, There are no 
doors or windows in an 
igloo. Our tunnel ends 
in a trapdoor inside the 
big igloo. So Mr. Cold 
North Wind can’t creep 
in here. Here we are, 
inside the igloo, How 
smoky it is! The place 
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from Far Away- Sigloo, the Eskimo 


BY. JEAN HALIFAX 


is heated and lighted by a lamp. This 
Eskimo lamp is a stone, hollowed out so as 
to hold the oil. Moss is put inside the lamp 
to serve as a wick. 

A big lump of seal fat is hung over the 
lamp. The heat melts the fat, which drips 
steadily down into the hollow and feeds the 
light. 

Sigloo’s mother does all the cooking over 
this small fire. But then, the Eskimos do 
not cook very much. The greater part of 
their food is eaten raw. It would be a hard 
task to cook big meals for a large family over 
one small lamp. 


The inhabitants of a cold land need a dif- 
ferent kind of food from those of warmer 
regions. They eat a great deal of fat, which 
helps to keep them warm. They are very 
fond of seal soup, too, and that is easily 
made over the lamp. Little Sigloo’s candy 
is made of fat. I don’t believe you would 
like that! 

Here are Sigloo’s brothers, Itnu and Etu. 
You can hardly tell the three boys apart. 
All are fat and furry, and have round happy 
faces, bright black eyes, and black hair. 

Itnu tells you that he is eight winters old 
and Etu six winters old. The Eskimos do 
not count time as we do. 
They say ‘‘winters’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘years;’’ and 
like the Indians, they 
call a month a ‘‘moon,”’ 
Sigloo’s birthday was 
“‘Jast moon. ’’ 

Sigloo will take us on 
a sled ride with his pack 
of dogs. There are no 
horses in thisland. The 




















LITTLE SIGLOO 


Quaint little furry Eskimo, 

Away up north, in the Land of Snow; 
When I look up at the Northern Lights 
I think of you and your Arctic nights. 


Carbon or heetographed copies of this drawing may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut and 
The teacher may write the rhyme on the board for pupils to copy. 


et Eskimo dogs draw the 
sledges. What fun it is 
to go flying over the 
snow behind the swift 
dog team! We like our 
strong, patient, clever 
little steeds. 

Sigloo has a boat, too. 
It is called a kayak. It 
is made of scraped seal- 
skin stretched tight over 
a light frame. It is 
closed tight except for 
one hole in the top just 
big enough for Sigloo to 
squeeze into. His feet 
and legs are inside the 
boat. His body is the 
cork, for it fits the hole 
so closely that no wave 
can throw any water into 
the boat, 

Oh, what are those 
great, shining lights in 
the sky, like a wonderful 
rainbow of giant red, 
green and blue icicles? 

Those are the ‘‘North- 
ern Lights, ’’ Sigloo tells 
you. Perhaps you have 
seen the Aurora Borealis 
(its grown-up Latin 
name) at home, some 
cold, winter night. But 
Sigloo’s beautiful 
‘‘Northern Lights’’ are 
a thousand times more 
glorious, you tell him. 

Sigloo is pleased. 
Cold as his home is, it 
is as dear to him as 
your own sunny land is 
to you, 
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Adventures of the Wish Twins— VI] 


Drawn by Florence England Nosworthy 


Mount these pictures on a card and let the pupils use it in turn for Oral and Written Language Lessons. 
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Reading in Grade Four 


The Subject Considered by Aims, Devices and a Model Lesson Plan 


BY RUBY MINOR, Critic Teacher, Training School, State Normal College, Bowling Green, Ohio 


AIMS 

HE fact that grade four is a 
fy halfway ground between the 
so called ‘‘mechanics’’ stage 
and the more advanced stage 
of literature study gives rise 
to a variety of aims. Fre- 
quently the mechanics have not been mas- 
tered, so a certain amount of drill and oral 
reading is necessary. The pupils should gain 
a greater mastery over symbols. 

The chief aim in grade four reading should 
be to develop in the child an appreciation 
and love for the best in literature by bring- 
ing to him an abundance of real literature 
suited to his age and ability, in such a man- 
ner that he will understand it, become inter- 
ested and long for more. As Huey expresses 
it, ‘‘Feed the child’s soul.’’ Lift him above 
commonplaces and develop his imagination. 
It is in this grade that the child should ac- 
quire images, notions and concepts for fu- 
ture interpretation of literature. 

Since reading is a ‘‘tool for understand- 
ing,’’ the silent reading lesson for thought 
getting should receive more prominence, 
speed being a factor not to be overlooked. 

Good reading habits should be fixed at 
this time, such as, the use of the dictionary, 
(or definite preparation for its use,) expres- 
sive oral reading, thoroughness and accuracy 
of thought getting. The child should here 
learn to read for information, for the nourish- 
ment of imagination, and for inspiration to 
greater ideals in character building. The 
scope of subject matter in grade four is so 
broad that it should contribute to almost 
every phase of social efficiency. 

DEVICES IN SILENT READING 

Devices in silent reading should be varied 
to suit the needs of individual pupils and 
to maintain interest in the various kinds of 
subject matter, 

The following descriptions are merely sug- 
gestive, and should be used only in propor- 
tion to their aid in thought getting. They 
should be applied only to such lessons as may 
be logically approached in this way. The 
first two devices are for lessons in which 
oral and silent reading are combined. The 
devices are here arranged in the order of 
their degree of difficulty. Some can be used 
successfully in the third grade, and all can 
be applied to various types of lessons in the 
fourth grade, 

I. Combination lesson of silent and oral 
reading. 

Put questions on the board; simple ones 
and arranged in logical order. The pupils 
are asked to read only enough to answer the 
questions. This device develops judgment 
in deciding when the question has been 
answered. 

Il. When the selection admits, read it in 
conversation form, the pupils reading direct 
quotations of the characters whom they rep- 











resent. (One pupil may be chosen to read 
all the explanatory passages.) This device 
is especially helpful in preparing for drama- 
tization. 

III. ‘‘Read paragraph one. When you can 
give the thought in yourown words you may 
stand.’’ (Or close books. ) 

The teacher calls on one pupil to give the 
thought of the entire paragraph. Let other 
pupils contribute. The pupil’s aim is so to 
reproduce the thought that he need not call 
on any one to help. 

Continue through the lesson, a paragraph 
or larger unit at a time. 

Encourage speed in preparation and ac- 
curacy of expression in reproduction. 

IV. Read silently a paragraph at a time. 
Select the ‘‘key thought’’ around which the 
paragraph is built. At the close of the reci- 
tation, or at another period, have the pupils 
recite from topics or the ‘‘key thought. ’’ 

V. Put questions on the board to guide in 
a study-recitation period conducted by the 
teacher. The questions should be arranged 
in a logical order following the sequence of 
the story. 

Ask the pupils to read to find the answer 
to the first question, and when they are ready, 
to close books or stand. Invite free discus- 
sion and criticism to develop individuality 
of opinion and expression. Continue through 
the selection. 

(This device is more difficult than No. I, 
because the thought must be interpreted 
from the book and then expressed in the 
reader’s own words. ) 

VI. Treat the selection as literature. 

Put questions on the board to guide during 
a continued study period without the teacher. 

At the recitation period answers are given 
and a discussion and criticism follow. The 
pupils are expected to justify their answers 
by argument, or, if preferable, by reading a 
sufficient amount of text to prove the point. 


LESSON PLAN FOR TEACHING ‘‘THE - 


MAGIC PRISON’’ 
(Story by Elizabeth Harrison ; in ‘‘Riverside 
Fourth Reader.’’) 


Problem : 

Is this story one which you would want to 
read to another class? Why? 
Types of learning: 

Reflective Thinking. 

Enjoyment. 

Teacher’s aims: 

General—To create in pupils a love for 
wholesome child literature. To emphasize 
in a natural way without moralizing the 
ethical principal involved in the story. 

Specific—To bring to pupils’ consciousness 
the principal characteristics of the story as 
a basis for selective judgment. To guide 
pupils in weighing values and forming judg- 
ments by selection of specific points needed 
in the solution of the problem. 


Pupils’ aim: 

To find points of interest in the story. 
Preparation : 

‘‘What did you like about the story which 
we read yesterday?’’ ‘‘What are some of 
the characteristics of a story which you 
would want to read to your friends ?’’ ‘‘About 
what kind of people do you like to read?’’ 
“Is there anything else necessary in a good 
story besides the interesting events and the 
kind of characters?’’ ‘‘What would you name 
as necessary qualities in the language ?’’ 

*‘With this list of suggestions which you 
have just made written on the board, you 
may now have time to study this story. On 
the board you will find a list of questions 
which I think will help you to solve your 
problem. ”’ 

List of suggestions made by the pupils : 

1. Good characters, usually children. 

2. Interesting events; plenty of action. 

3. Language expressive and easy to under- 
stand. 

The following list of questions is to be 
placed on the board to guide the pupils in 
silent reading and study. 

Problem: 

Is this story one which you would like to 
read to another class? Why? 
Questions : 

1. Find five places in Part I and Part U 
that tell about Harweda’s character. 

2. What is the first instance of a change 
for the better in his character? 

38. What do you consider the most impor- 
tant event in the story? Give reasons. 

4, Be able to read expressively the pas- 
sage which you think describes the beautiful 
picture. 

5. What part of the story do you like lest? 
Why? (Be able to read it so that your 
friends will like it.) 

Presentation : 

(In this case pupils are led to present the 

subject matter needed. ) 


Questions asked to bring out necessary facts : 


1. Since you have had time to study, who 
is ready to read one passage which tells 
about Harweda’s character? 

2. What characteristic is shown by the 
passage which John has read? 

3. Who has another passage ready? How 
does this passage change your opinion of 
Harweda’s character? 

4. Since these two passages emphasize the 
same characteristic, what do you think of its 
importance ? 

5. Who can prove another characteristic 
of Harweda? 

6. What other ways have we of judging 
a person’s character besides hearing what 
some one else says about him? Which is 
the fairer way to judge? Who will read a 
passage where Harweda’s own words show 
his character ? 

(Continued on page 61) 
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YHAT shall we do with that 
“if noisy Saul?’’ groaned the 
Study Hall Teacher. ‘‘He’sa 
bigger nuisance every day.’’ 

“‘Yes,’’ responded the Lit- 
erature Teacher, ‘‘he’s so 
restless and troublesome that I have to send 
him out of class about half the time. Just 
look at that!’’ 

A line of seventh graders were trooping 
into her room for a reading lesson, and the 
loosely hung, ungainly boy of fourteen, who 
brought up the rear of the line, tripped over 
his own big feet, and scattered pens, pencils 
and paint tins with a general confusion that 
brought a titter from the other boys in the 
line as the expected reproof broke from the 
Literature Teacher. 

‘‘Now isn’t that just like you, Saul?’’ 

The exasperated tone only added to the 
hoy’s awkwardness and confusion as he 
scrambled noisily into his seat. 

The first ten minutes of the reading period 
was devoted to library work, the pupils se- 
lecting and returning library books, com- 
menting on those just reag, and asking ad- 
vice about new selections. 

The Literature Teacher suddenly became 
aware that the little blue and gold volume 
presented to her by a very dirty hand was 
one of her own cherished books, kept on the 
top shelf for reference and occasional class 
use. It was ealled ‘‘A High History of the 
Holy Grail,’’ and was a translation of an 
early French manuscript. 

‘Oh, you can’t read that, Saul,’’ she 
exclaimed impatiently. ‘‘Ye-es I can, I |- 
looked at it. I can r-read it.’’ Saul stut- 
tered a little when he was excited. The 
Literature Teacher looked into the wistful 
gray eyes. Saul wanted that particular book, 
perhaps because it was from the forbidden 
shelf. Finally the Literature Teacher said 
doubtfully, 

“I’m very particular about that book, 
Saul. I really do not lend it, but if you 


wish you may read it during this hour.”’ 


BY SABRA CONNER, 





Class Reading in Park Adjoining School Grounds 


A Love for Reading as a Cure 


for Many Ills 


Shattuck School, Portland, Oregon 


During the reading hour Saul was silent 
and unobtrusive. At the close of the period 
he said eagerly, 

“‘T |-like it. It’s no h-harder’n the King 
Arthur stories in the reader. ’’ 

“‘Very well,’’ said the Literature Teacher, 
“‘you may have it to read in the study hall 
when your lessons are finished. ’’ 

Saul was o!d for the grade and was a re- 
tarded pupil. One of the problems of re- 
tardation is to get the retarded pupils to 
work. Having slid over the work once, .and 
confident-of passing the second term what- 
ever may be their marks, these retarded pu- 
pils are usually the cause of most of the dis- 
order in any room. But that was the end of 
the trouble from Saul’s idleness and mis- 
chief. He carried his cherished blue and 
gold book with him and spent every spare 
moment over it; feeling very important for 
he was reading a book none of the other pu- 
pils were allowed to peruse. He was able 
to read it, too. The quaint old English was 
no harder to his Yiddish-trained tongue than 
the correct every day English expected of 
him; besides, he had a race heritage of a 
love of literature, and the old knightly cour- 
tesy and high ideals were, perhaps, exactly 
what the uncouth lad needed. 

Then there was Sonia of the red-brown 
eyes and tumbled red curls, who came from 
Russia at the outbreak of the Great War. 
Her older sister Rosa came to the Litera- 
ture Teacher one day much troubled because 
Sonia was going with the wrong kind of 
girls, 

‘Sonia she runs with girls who go to 
shows all the time and at night. I told them 
not to come to our house for my Sonia any 
more. She’s not to run about the streets.’’ 

‘“‘What does she do in the evenings?’’ 
asked the Literature Teacher. 

‘“‘She always studied every night, but now 
she is so smart her work is easy, and she 
don’t need to study so hard, so she plays on 
the street.’’ 

‘‘T’]l see that she has some library read- 


Teacher of Reading and Literature, 
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ing to do at night,’’ said the Literature 
Teacher. 

‘Yes, I told her now she is in seventh 
grade she would have to read good books, ’’ 
said Rosa, who could read Turgenev in the 
original, and was making the acquaintance 
of Shakespeare in the original. 

So Sonia made the acquaintance of Louisa 
M. Alcott, and Helen Keller, and David Cop- 
perfield and Agnes, and Silas Marner and 
little Eppie, and a host of those who make 
a magic world for boys and girls, and de- 
cided that these folk were better company 
than the girls who went to Front Avenue 
movies every night. One day she discoy 
ered Mary Antin’s ‘‘Promised Land,’’ and 
she came to the Literature Teacher with 
shining eyes. 

“‘Why, she’s just like me!’’ cried Sonia. 
‘“‘When she was a little girl she lived in 
Russia within the Pale just like me! And | 
saw Miss Antin at the Neighborhood House 
last year and heard her talk, so interesting! 
Oh, I like this book! When I grow up I am 
going to write a book like Miss Antin. I 
have begun already. I am writing about m\ 
trip from Russia. ’’ 

So the problem of Sonia was solved, for 
given a vital interest and a life ambition, a 
little Jewish girl with red hair may safely 
be left to work out her own salvation. 

Then there was little Irish Michael of the 
streets. Mike had a pretty taste in penny 
thrillers. Mike’s next older 
fifteen had jumped on a freight train with 
others of his gang, and ridden away into 
hobo-land, whence no word ever came to the 
hard working little mother, who had no place 
to bring up her three boys but a basement 
room and the streets. Another brother had 
been in trouble for ‘‘joy-riding’’ in other peo 
ple’s cars. Should sunny-tempered, gay lit- 
tle Michael be allowed to follow the same 
road? He came to acknowledge that Steven 
son, Jack London and Mark ‘Twain were 
‘‘pretty good stuff,’’ and when he developed 
an interest in current magazines and live: 
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of Americans who were doing worth while 
things, the Literature Teacher was much re- 
lieved. When he announced that he thought 
a civil engineer had a chance for ‘‘doing big 
things’’ she sought to foster his ambition, 
and make him believe that any boy who 
wants it can earn an education that will fit 
him for any job he desires. 

Clarabel, in the upper eighth, whose brief 
skirts had come down as far as the tops of 
her white spats, and whose curls were ar- 
ranged in the fashion of a popular movie 
star, was beginning to cust sidelong glances 
at the big boys. She said she adored Mrs. 
Meade and Mrs. Holmes, and thought ‘ ‘Thorns 
and Orange Blossoms’’ was a ‘‘lovely story. ’’ 
Could anything help Clarabel except the 
friendship of strong, tender, wholesome wo- 
men? In real life Clarabel has little chance 
to know such women, but there was Rebecca 
of York, and Evangeline, and Agnes Wick- 
field, set off by silly little Dora, and Romola, 


and any number who were ready to show 
foolish little girls what real womanhood and 
real love mean. 

The Literature Teacher has come to be- 
lieve that books, judiciously applied, are a 
cure for most of the ills that parents and 
teachers are called upon to correct. She is 
trying to test out a theory held by a wise 
school superintendent that the literature 
teacher in the grammar grades in the future 
must be a sort of character doctor and an 
expert in diagnosis, to whom parents and 
other teachers may come to find out what 
Johnny needs to cure his bad manners, or 
his idleness and his tendency to play truant. 

As she applied this theory, the Literature 
Teacher found many more cases in which 
books influenced bodies and minds and souls 
of growing boys and girls. Andro began 
working at eight to help support his mother 
and little sister Angelina. At fourteen, 
though still in school, he is the sober, hard- 
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working man of the family, with little time 
for play or amusement. But Andro likes to 
read, and who shall say that the wild ro- 
mance of Treasure Island and the color and 
beauty of King Arthur and Sir Galahad have 
any higher mission than giving joy to such 
as sober little Andro? 

There are slow children, like Helga, who 
slip through the intermediate grades with- 
out mastering the mechanics of reading, and 
to whom the world of story is a sealed book. 
They are usually, of course, children of lim- 
ited imagination and no home opportunities. 
As with Emmy Lou, some great interest 
must be given before such a child will make 
the tremendous effort required, now, to gain 
tools to break out of this mind prison. The 
imagination must be touched, and once 
awakened will find the way out. Helga was 
a member of a girls’ class where selections 
were constantly read from ‘‘The Wonder 


(Continued on page 65) 


Story- Telling to Older Pupils 


BY MARGARET J. McELROY, Teacher of English, Public Schools, Ithaca, New York 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


The jollowing paper is the outgrowth of the author’s experience of more 


than three years as Hnglish teacher and story-teller in a community where, for the most part, 
she had to deal with poorly prepared pupils from rural schools and town pupils fron homes 


where reading as a diversion was never thought of. 


She told stories to high school pupils and 


later started a graded story hour in which she took charge of the stories for the grammar grades. 


Incidentally, many rural teachers came for help. 


° 
OOK after book has been writ- 
ten on the subject of story- 
telling to little children, on 
the necessity for it, the prin- 
ciples underlying it, and the 

a. material to use forit. When 
one comes to story-telling for older children, 
—none the less children in their need for 
stories because a few more years have passed 
over their heads and a few inches have been 
added to their height, —on this subject, mag- 
azine and book-list are strangely silent. 
Books are provided for these children to 
read, and books for you to read to them, but 
no stories for one to tell. 

This is a lack which every thoughtful 
teacher must feel and resent; for those of us 
who see in our profession something above 
and beyond the covers of our textbooks and 
the flying trail of the blue pencil, know that 
never can the written page wholly displace 
the spoken word. Only those who have told 
stories to older pupils and have felt the 
tautening of attention until the very air 
seems surcharged—only those can appreciate 
the opportunity of the story-teller to swiy 
emotionally and spiritually this audience .f 
careless young people, and to lift it almost 
bodily to higher planes and loftier ideals. 
Nor can any after event ever wholly break 
the communion and understanding estab- 
lished between teacher and pupil in such mo- 
ments. It is the supreme opportunity, and 
yet how few of us know how to use it! 

The first great question is what stories are 
suitable, and before this problem the inex- 
perienced teacher is apt to sitdown in comic 
and needless despair. It has been my ex- 
perience that we ca tell anything. I have 





seen seniors smack their lips over the tale of 
the runaway gingerbread-boy; the story of 
the three little pigs, with touches of mature 
humor, will hold the attention of the older 
boys; I once heard the story of the Garden 
of Eden told toa chapel packed with teachers 
and their pupils, and farmers and _ their 
families, and every figure was leaning for- 
ward with eagerness to miss no word. We 
can tell anything, but with the increasing 
maturity of our audience, we pass further 
and further beyond the primary stage, where 
the need was only for stories and more stories. 
So far from being used simply for their own 
sake, we find here three chief functions for 


the story: to serve as an illustration; to in-. 


crease literary knowledge; and to mould 
character. 

It is to the last two classes of tales that 
we must direct our attention at present. 
After all, the very first element to enter into 
the selection of all material is the personal- 
ity of the teacher and the appropriateness of 
the material to her. With this element at- 
tended to, the invironment becomes the larg- 
est factor in the choice of stories designed 
to enlarge the knowledge of literature. In 
those more remote regions or those conserva- 
tive districts where the public library is still 
in disrepute, the teacher must supply the 
knowledge of Arthurian legends, Robin Hood 
stories, myths and hero tales necessary for 
an understanding of the school classics. Even 
where the school is equipped with a library 
of standard works, it is necessary to throw 
out baits in the form of stories and allusions, 
in order to lure the uninquiring mind book- 
ward. The story-hour librarian will tell us 
that it is a crime to tell a story unless we 


can later put it into the child’s own hands, 
and that the spoken stories must ever be only 
a step toward the individual and spontaneous 
reading. True—but when the books are not 
to be obtained the story-hour has to supply 
their place, and the story-teller must simply 
pray that she may not be guilty of the crime 
of satisfying rather than stimulating. 

It is the third group—those stories which 
aid in the moulding of character—which is 
most valuable, and yet must be handled most 
carefully. There can be no bare and bald 
forcing of a moral, no absurdity of the *‘Ma- 
tilda who told such dreadful lies and was 
burned to death’’ type. That is not litera- 
ture; and as for forming character, it cer- 
tainly inspires the red-blooded youth with an 
indignant ambition to be wicked. There is, 
however, a large group of stories— parables, 
allegories, etc.—which, if we are brave 
enough to handle them, may serve us. The 
great cry of the present day is against the 
increasing materialism of the world. She 
who ¢an stir the emotions of a child by a 
vision of the white light of idealism is lift- 
ing one soul an inch out of the mire. 

To every teacher there comes now and then 
a priceless moment when for an instant she 
may, if she will, lay her fingers on the very 
pulse of life. One day there came to school 
the news of the sudden death of one of its 
pupils. The shock seemed to disorganize 
the whole school system, and it was with a 
dazed and bewildered expression that the pu- 
pils passed to their first recitation. In a 
flash the teacher knew that for them there 
could be no ‘‘Hamlet’’ that day. There was 
a sudden groping for loose ends, and the 
saving memory of Mrs. Gatty’s exquisite 
parable of Life and Death, ‘‘Not Lost But 
Gone Before.’’ There was no time for re- 
arranging it, but out of the intensity of her 
own emotion, the words came. A moment 
the teacher stood silent before her class, and 
then, without a word of preface, she began 
in a low, tense voice: 
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It was only a pond—only a pond. But above it, in 
the flitting dragon-flies, there was a life; and under- 
neath the mirror-like surface, that reflected back the 
nodding bulrush tops, there was another life. And no 
one knew what might be the link betwixt those twain. 

On the story went, while teacher forgot 
pupils in the agony of striving with the lit- 
tle grub to pierce the water line that formed 
the boundary between the grub state and 
the winged dragon-fly. Pupils forgot to close 
their books. The teacher finished, stood a 
moment, and then said, ‘‘Write it, and tell 
me what it means.’’ There was not a whis- 
per, not a wandering eye, as the pencils flew 
across the papers. When the period closed 
and the papers came in, the teacher noted 
that three-fourths of the class had interpreted 
the story correctly, and in delicately appre- 
ciative language, and that half had repro- 
duced word for word her own introductory 
sentences. 

Not only sermons in stories, but anything 
which can rouse the stolid to the pitch of a 
great emotion—anything which can help the 
love-sick girl to discover that there are other 
heart-stirring passions aside from those de- 
picted in the modern love story—anything 
of the kind is legitimate material. Gilbert 
Parker’s story of the Canadian stonecutter 
chipping away at his statue of the Christ, 
and leaving his native haunts forever be- 
cause the hand of jealousy had torn away 
the veil before the supreme offering was 
completed, is one type that may serve. 
‘‘Riders to the Sea,’’ and ‘‘The Land of 
Heart’s Desire,’’ and even ‘‘The Terrible 
Meek’’? may have their places. The Arthu- 
rian legends and the stories of the Holy Grail 
ure necessary in preparation for ‘“The Vision 
of Sir Launfal’’ and the ‘‘Idylls of the 
King, ’’ and even for the hanging of the pic- 
ture of Sir Galahad on the walls of the little 
country schoolhouse. By all means send the 
children to read the legends, if possible, but 
if you would have your pupils really in- 
fluenced by the standards of the blameless 
King and his Table Round, if you would give 
to them a fleeting glimpse of what for lack 
of better name we must call the idyllic at- 
mosphere of these Victorian legends, then 
you yourself must tell to them the story of 
the Holy Grail and of the coming of Sir 
Galahad. 

Two things are essential to the transfer to 
them of your own vision. The one is depth 
of emotion on the part of the story-teller, 
and the other is the ability to select and ar- 
range details with an eye to the dramatic 
effeet to be gained through unity, coherence 
and emphasis. I would almost add as a third 
the ability to make verse. The earliest and 
best story-tellers sang their tales, or rather, 
as we must believe, chanted them. Certain 
it is, that rhythm in language has a compel- 
ling power over the hearers, makes a closer 
link between the speaker and his audience, 
and gives the story itself a better chance for 
life in the memury of the child. It is for 
that reason that I usually put into iambics 
those stories which I wish to render very 
impressive. 

Many teachers ask for material for the 
story of the Holy Grail, but seem troubled 


‘by the difficulty of piecing out the meager- 


. 


ness of the first part of the legend and weld- 
ing it with the Arthurian portion. It has 
seemed so hard for them to select and 
adapt the material, and to present it in a 
form sufficiently simple and yet removed from 
the commonplace, that I have ventured to 
offer for their use a rhythmical version 
adapted to their needs. It contains what a 
child must know in order to understand the 
Galahad picture and to be prepared to study 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal.’’ For younger 
children the history of the Grail should be 
abridged. For the older ones, the whole 
must serve only as a skeleton to which may 
be added, by the pupils themselves, the other 
stories of the Arthurian Cycle. 
THE STORY OF THE HOLY GRAIL 


Long ago, there fell from Heaven one perfect stone. 
A gem it was, an emerald, large and flawless. For 
countless ages, raindrops beat upon it, wearing it 
away with tiny hammerstrokes and shaping it at last 
into a goblet. For days uncounted in the eycle of the 
world the wind-blown sands—now whirling here, now 
there, across it—polished every surface, until, un- 
touched by hand of man, it lay, a fragile cup, so deli- 
cately thin there scarcely seemed a hint of green to 
tell its emerald origin. Unseen it lay for generations 
by the sea, until it gathered in its bow! the sea-songs 
of the element and learned to mimie in its coloring 
the opalescent, sea-born lights. And still no human 
hand had ever touched its curving sides. 

One day there passed along the waterside a man 
who caught the goblet from the heap of sand, and 
folding it within his mantle, bore it home and cher- 
ished it—a thing too beautiful to use. Its presence 
blessed the house; the lowliest servant reverenced 
the shelf whereon it stood; the father, dying, left it 
to that son who like himself loved beauty of true line, 
true light—of Truth in whatsoever guise it came. 
Thus from father to son was the goblet transmitted, 
until it descended to Joseph of Arimathea, a man re- 
nowned for noble thoughts and simple, godly life. 

One day there came an order to prepare an upper 
room for supper for the Twelve and One—their Master; 
and he who owned the Cup and loved it best, that 
evening placed it at the hand of Him they called the 
Master. ‘Then, after all had left, he put it in a shrine, 
too holy to be touched again by human lips. There 
passed the day, but with the dawn a trouble brooded 
over all the city. There were cries and jeers of mobs, 
and sounds of heavy crosses dragged across the stones. 
Heart-heavy with his fear of what had _ hap- 
pened, Joseph, Cup in hand, sought out the market 
place, but found there neither man nor child. Guided 
by the distant cries, he hastened to the hill beyond the 
city gates, and found above the crowd—now silent, 
half affrighted at their deed—three crosses. On the 
middle one there hung the form of Him the Twelve 
had ealled the Master. 

Beneath the Cross he knelt, with Cup in hand, and 
caught therein the drops of sacred blood. There came 
the cry of agony, and thick and murky darkness cov- 
ered all the earth; but through the darkness glowed 
a ruby light—the light of living blood within the holy 
Cup. So blinding was it, all who looked fell on their 
knees and hid their eyes. Lo! when they looked 
again the light, the Cup, and he who bore it, utterly 
had vanished from their midst. 

Where Joseph kept himself no man could say, but 
where he was, there also was the Cup. Throughout 
the Passion Days he cherished it, and when the sol- 
diers drave him to the desert, when they buried him 
in prison vaults, the Cup went with him. No power 
could bar it from his side, for even prison doors turned 
on their hinges to give it entrance. Fed, taught, 
nourished, comforted in soul by this most holy gift, 
the man attained a marvelous age. His beard de- 
scended on his breast, his hair grew white as snow, 
yet never did his step grow feeble, never did his eye 
show less of youthful fire and hope than on that day 
beneath the Cross. Old age was powerless before 
him while he was protected by the Holy Grail. 

To many parts of Europe did he wander. England 
felt the blessing of his presence and throve, and men 
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grew strong, and true, and simple-hearted as in early 
days before the primal sin. All this was for a time; 
but one there was of Joseph's line who sinned a griev- 
ous sin, and Joseph, lest the holy thing should be de- 
filed, in secret hid the Grail at Glastonbury; built a 
mystic sanctuary in a trackless wild, a place which 
none save those most pure in heart could find. Then 
evil fortune shadowed England; men grew fiercer than 
the beasts; no longer was the poor man safe upon the 
open road; the women trembled though they hid be- 
hind the buttressed castle walls; the very churches 
were despoiled, and man made war against his brother. 

When troublous times were at their height there 
came upon the throne of England, Arthur, who estab- 
lished there an order, called the Table Round, of 
knights who pledged themselves to utter hardihood 
and gentleness, and uttermost fidelity to truth and 
right. For this same knightly band did Merlin build 
a table having place for fifty and an hundred knights. 
Now there was magic in the table, for when a new 
knight came to court his name appeared in golden 
letters on the seat his rank deserved. In time the 
seats were filled save one beside the King, and this 
was called Siege Perilous, because in it no man might 
sit unless he was the strongest, bravest, purest knight 
in all the world. 

For many years the seat stood empty. Some would 
have it that the place was Launcelot’s, while others 
deemed it Arthur’s own, but no man dared to voice 
his thoughts. One day an ancient man, whose beard 
descended low upon his breast, led to the castle gate 
a stripling lad, clad all in robes of scarlet, presented 
him to Arthur, and commanded that he dub him 
knight. Scarce knowing why he did so, Arthur laid 
his sword upon the youthful shoulder and proclaimed 
him Galahad and Arthur’s knight. He turned to give 
him place, when Jo! in tongues of flame and forked 
lightnings the name of Galahad appeared upon Siege 
Perilous. Here Galahad took seat and looked about, 
and saw that then, at last, each place was filled. 

Some instinct silenced every tongue, and in this 
momentary hush there came the sound as of a mighty 
forest shaken in the wind; the thunder shook the 
castle walls; the very floor beneath the throne was 
quivering; and all the place was lost in stifling dark- 
ness save for the fitful flashing of the flames about 
Siege Perilous. Breathless, terrified, they waited for 
destruction of the very seats whereon they sat; but 
suddenly as it had come, the rushing wind was past, 
and in its place were heard faint strains of distant 
music. One ray of light came from above, and pass- 
ing down this beam there fluttered through the hal! 
a snow-white dove, that bore, suspended from its 
beak, a golden censer filled with rarest perfumes. 
Behind it passed a group of boys who chanted as they 
walked and bore upon their hands a golden shrine 
whereon there stood a goblet muffled closely in samite 
but glowing ruby-red through all the silk. Last of 
all there passed an ancient man whose beard descended 
low upon his breast and in whose hand was closely 
clutched the sacred Spear with ever dripping point. 
It was Joseph, the companion of Sir Galahad an hour 
before. 

The vision and the darkness passed, but when the 
light came lo! each man was kneeling at his place in 
reverent wonder at the miracle. The table, bare be- 
fore, was laden with strange food, and wines the like 
of which no man had ever tasted. Erect they stood 
an instant, with uncovered heads; then, joining hands, 
they swore a mighty oath to search a year and day, 
nor ever to return unless they saw unveiled this same 
high-holy Grail of which they here had had a vision. 
Reverently they ate the food provided by the Grail, 
and with the dawn’s first light upon their faces went 
they their way and entered on the Quest. 

Many went, but few there were returned, for some 
were overcome by evil knights, and some there were 
who turned to evil lives and quite forgot their vows. 
Many went, but few achieved the Quest, for even 
Launcelot, the King’s own strongest, had a secret sin 
which barred him from the holy presence. One there 
was who saw it as a vision on the distant hills; one 
there was who saw it near at hand, but only one there 
was who found it, carried it with him and went at 
last to be the King of that mysterious castle where 
it had its shrine. Only one—and that was Galahad, 
the meek, the holy knight, “whose strength was as 


the strength of ten because his heart was pure!”’ 
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“The Stitchers’’ Improved the Girls’ Needlework, Linked Home and School and Promoted Friendliness 


BY ELLA STRATTON 





NE of the strongest 
links in the chain of 
interest between your 
school and the homes 
in your district will 
be the practical 
needlework which you give your 
pupils. In many rural as well as 
State graded schools it is now re- 
quired that a certain definite outline 
in sewing be covered during the 
school year. Last year in the State 
Graded School of Springfield, Wis- 

consin, this work was made easier, 
pleasanter and more beneficial to 
pupils and teachers by the organ- 
ization of the girls into a sewing club called 

‘The Stitchers.’’ It was one of our aims 
in this school club work to prepare pupils for 

active membership in some one of the many 

flourishing Farmers’ Clubs in our district and 
county. Therefore, a short business meeting 
was held each week to give them parliamen- 
tary practice. A president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer were elected at the 
first meeting, and a committee of three eighth 
grade girls appointed to draw up the by- 
laws. When we met again the following 
was submitted for our approval. 
PREAMBLE 

We, the Stitchers of District No. 4, 

a more perfect stitch, insure domestic tranquillity by 

darn and patch; improve our 

















in order to form 
knowing how to sew, 
chances of making a more perfect home; provide for 
and secure the 
establish 


the necessities of wearing apparel 
do ordain and 


blessings of all mankind, 


these laws to be obeyed and added to from time to 


time. 
BY-LAWS 
Stitchers shall consist of the 


l. The 
teachers and girls of District No. 4. 
2. The purpose of the club shall be to promote the 


Springfield 


improvement of pupils in their sewing work. 

3. Refreshments shall be served at each meeting by 
a committee of two appointed by the president at the 
previous meeting. 

4. The refreshment committee shall meet with the 
Domestic Science teacher. 


5. Refreshments must be ready to serve ten min- 
utes before time to adjourn. 

6. Members shall be fined five cents for absence un- 
less good reason for absence is given. 

7. Members coming without thimbles shall be fined 
five cents for each offence. 

8s. A business meeting shall be held each week. 

4%. New officers shall be elected at the beginning of 
each school year. 

10. Roll call shall be answered with memory gems. 

11. Meetings shall be held in the schoolroom every 
Monctay evening from four o’cloeck until five unless 
otherwise specified. 

These by-laws were accepted by the elub 
exactly as submitted and the Stitchers had 
begun their successful career. 

‘The refreshments served were simple, and 
usually consisted of sandwiches and some 
dish which had been learned in cooking class 
on the previous Friday, 

We found it greatly to our advantage to 
huy the materials which we needed by the 
holt, or in large quantities, as the merchants 


\,ould then give us special prices. Our first 








Some of “The Stitchers” 


work was the making of a sewing bag by 
each member. Directions were placed on the 
board. We endeavored to make them so sim- 
ple that no mistakes could be made, but help 
was willingly given whenever and wherever 
it was wanted. For these bags we used nat- 
ural color linen one yard wide. This linen 
cost us thirty cents a yard, and as one-third 
of a yard was required for each bag, the cost 
of the goods was only ten cents each. An 
initial was embroidered on each with brown 
silk. This silk cost three cents a skein and 
four skeins were enough for twenty bags. 
Dark brown cord for the draw strings cost 
two cents a yard. One and one-third yards 
were reauired for each bag. We used ten 
cents’ worth of linen colored thread, and the 
initial letters were three cents each, bring- 
ing the total cost of each bag up to about fif- 
teen cents. 

The following directions were placed on 
the board: 

Step One: Straighten edges of goods by 
pulling the lowest thread and cutting along 
the line thus formed. Cut off selvages. 

Step Two: Turn a quarter-inch hem on 
each side. Baste. Basting stitches should 
be half as long on one side of the goods as 
they are on the other. 

Step Three: Hem both sides. Take one 
thread of the cloth in a stitch. Start your 
needle to the left and take up a thread or 
two of the folded edge of the hem. Do not 
pull the stitches too tightly. 

Step Four: Place the initial by folding 
bag right side out with top ends even; find 
the center; just below this place the initial 
form, being sure that it is an equal distance 
from each side. Baste in place. Embroider 
evenly and firmly with brown silk. 

Step Five: Turn the bag wrong side out. 
Sew sides together by overhanding stitch, to 
within four inches of the top. 

Step Six: Baste in a two-inch hem at the 
top on each side. 

Step Seven: Hem the same as you did on 
the sides. 

Step Hight: Put in a running stitch three- 
eighths of an inch from the hem to make a 
casing for the drawstrings. 

Running stitches are made the same 


length and straight ahead each time. 

Step Nine: Launder and press 
the bag. (This was done at home. ) 

Step Ten: Cut the cord exactly in 
half. With «a bobbin run one cord 
completely around the bag. Run the 
other half around the other way. 
Join the ends of the cord and work 
the joining around until it is hidden 
inthecasing. Your bag is complete. 

Next, each girl made a cooking 
apron and cap of white lawn. Pat- 
terns for both may be obtained from 
the University Extension Depart- 
ment at Madison. We also wrote to 
Madison and Washington for bulle- 
tins to help us with our sewing. 

Several weeks were given to the study of 
different kinds of patches and darns. Direc- 
tions and illustrations were copied in our 
note-books. Buttonholes also came in for a 
large share of our attention. As extra work 
some of the members made illustrated charts 
on the subjects of cotton, wool, silk and flax. 
One of the most interesting subjects a sew- 
ing club can take up is the study of textiles. 
Make a chart or booklet containing as many 
different samples of goods as members can 
possibly obtain. (These will be gladly fur- 
nished by merchants or mail order houses. ) 
Fasten each sample to the chart or booklet, 
and beneath it write the name, quality, width 
and price. A bulletin on textiles is sent out 
by the University of Illinois. 

It is easy to go from this to the teaching 
of making simple tests for the quality and 
durability of fabrics in everyday use. For 
instance, silks are often treated with some 
substance which increases the weight and 
makes the fiber go further in weaving, but 
which also greatly weakens it, causing it 
to crack and become full of pin-holes in a short 
time. Obtain samples of silk. Apply a 
lighted match to each sample. The silk burns 
up, and what is left is the weighting material. 
The better the silk the less ash there will be 
remaining. Some silks will be found to be 
so poor that the ashes will be almost the same 
size and shape as the samples. There are 
simple tests for wool, velvet and linen. 

After these various subjects had been stud- 
ied together and the different stitches had 
been learned, we posted the following list 
of work which we wished to complete before 
school closed, and each girl made her own 
selection after consulting with her mother. 


Wash dress 
Waist 
Child’s dress 





Bath towel and washcloth 
Kitchen towel 
Guest towel 


Princess slip Pillowcases 
Nightgown Tailored waist 
Corset cover Drawers 
Kitchen apron Underskirt 


Sofa cushion 
Set of holders 


(Continued on page 66) 


Fancy apron 
Pincushion 
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ATCHWORK. 





Lach block, when completed, measures 
QR Fourteen inches. The center patch is 4" 
ROOM SQLAaPE, 

Blue and buff, green and rose 
or light and dark blue, combined 
with white, are attractive color com- 
binations- 
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YN Effects gained by difierent 
combinations of same block 
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NANNY ETTICOAT 
Little Nanny Etticoat, 
In a white petticoat, 
And a red nose; 
The longer she stands, 
The shorter she grows. 
‘andle in a red candlestick; 
Draw a white candle in 
Draw a blue candle in 


Draw a white ¢ 
color the flame red. 
a vellow candlestick. 
a gold candlestick. 

NANNY GROWS SHORTER 

See Little Nanny Etticoat! 

She wears a white petticoat. 

She has a very red nose. 

She grows shorter and shorter. 

If she were a child she would grow 
taller. | 

Little Nanny Etticoat is a candle. 

Look at a parlor candlestick and a kitchen 
candlestick. Cut and paste a candle in a 
candlestick like one of these. Cut and paste 
a row of candlesticks with candles in them as 
a border. : 

NANNY ETTICOAT AT HOME 
Nanny Etticoat lives at home. 
She lives in our house. 

She lives in a candlestick. 

Nanny Etticoat is our candle. 

We have red candles and 
candles. 

Nanny Etticoat is a white candle. 

She lives in a glass candlestick. 

Model Nanny Etticoat in a glass candlestick. 

THE CANDLESTICK-MAKER 

There was a chandler making candle, 
When he them strip, he did them handle. 

A chandler is a candlestick-maker. He 
made Nanny Etticoat and many other candles. 
We use gas and electric lights as well as 


Cut and paste a candle, a lamp, an 
,and a gas light with shade. 


white 


candles 
electric ‘light bulb 


THE CHANDLER’S RIDE 
The Chandler made Nanny Etticoat 
one day. 


Pixie in the House,’’ ‘‘Sixty Musical Games, 
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Mother Goose Story Lessons 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, Author of ‘The 
”? “The Tale of Bunny 


Cotton- Tail,’’ ‘‘Four Little Cotton-Tails,’’ etc. 


Ae hn Ahi he r,t lt tle. l,l ll sth... 2. te, ‘te ‘tar tle. Att, ti. 
How to Use the Lessons 


1. Paste the lessons on cards and dis- 
tribute them among pupils for sight read- 
ing exercises, 

2. Give the cards to pupils for seat work 
lessons. Teil them to copy the sentences 
and illustrate them. 

3. The teacher may write the stories on 
the blackboard for pupils to use as sight 
reading lessons or as models from which 
to copy. 

4. The teacher may dictate the stories 
for the pupils to write. 
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He went riding later in a tub. 
He took two friends for company. 
‘‘Rub-a-dub-dub, 
Three men in a tub, 
And who do you think they be? 
The butcher, the baker, 
The candlestick-maker; 
Turn ’em out, knaves all three!” 
Model the tub, 
verse inside. 
THE CHANDLER’S SHOP 
Tommy kept a chandler’s shop, 
Richard went to buy a mop; 
Tommy gave him such a knock 
That sent him out of the chandler’s shop. 
Draw the chandler’s shop, with shelves 
holding candles. Draw the boys who quarrel 


over the mop. Draw and letter a large sign 
for your picture: CHANDLER SHOP. 


or cut one and write the 


TO BED BY CANDLELIGHT 

When little Fred went to bed 

He always said his prayers, 

He kissed mamma and then papa, 

And straightway went upstairs. 

Cut and paste Fred on the stairs, candle in 
hand. Make a picture of his bedroom: the 
bed, a chair, a rug on the floor and pictures 
on the wall. Make the candle in a candle- 
stick on a table. 


Little Nanny Etticoat 
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TRAVELING BY CANDLELIGHT 
How many miles is it to Babylon? 
Threescore miles and ten. 
Can I get there by candlelight? 
Yes, and back again ! 
If your heels are nimble and light, 
You may get there by candlelight. 
How many miles are threescore and ten? 
Cut and paste the car in which you ride to 
Babylon. It may be a street car or an auto- 
mobile. 
JANUARY SNOW 
January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 
Model an Eskimo house, sled and dog. Cut 
and paste an Eskimo house with a little Es- 
kimo peeping over the top. 
JANUARY BIRDS 
The north wind doth blow, 
And we shall have snow, 
And what will poor robin do then, 
Poor thing? 
He'll sit in the barn, 
And keep himself warm, 
And hide his head under his wing, 
Poor thing! 
Draw and color the robin and barn. Draw 
and color other birds that stay all winter. 
WINDS IN JANUARY 
Cold and raw the north wind blows, 
Bleak in the morning early, 
All the hills are covered with snow, 
And winter’s now come fairly. 

Make a snow picture; draw a hill, snow- 
man, snow-shovel, sleigh, and a snow fort. 
A JANUARY STORY 
Milkman, milkman, where have you 

been? 

In Buttermilk Channel up to my chin; 
I spilt my milk and I spoilt my clothes, 
And got a long icicle hung to my nose. 

Cut and paste a milkman,a milk wagon and 
the bottles and milk cans. Draw a roof with 
icicles hanging from it. 

NEW YEAR’S DAY 

I saw three ships come sailing by, 

Come sailing by, come sailing by; 
I saw three ships come sailing by, 

New Year’s Day in the morning. 


Three pretty girls were in them then, 
Werein them then, were in them then, 

Three pretty girls were in them then, 
‘New Year’s Day in the morning. 


Cut and paste the ships with the girls in 
them. Mount on blue to represent the sea. 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. Nanny’s fair hair is tied with pink ribbon; her dre 
is white, and she wears a pink sash and pink shoes and socks. The candle is white with an orange-red flame. The subject of next month's outline 
‘*Pease Porridge Hot.’’ 








Little Nanny Etticoat, 

In a white petticoat, 
And a red nose; 

The longer she stands, 
The shorter she grows. 


Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, pestraid, 

at 20 cents a dozen. No orders for less than one dozen, 

but if desired orders may be made up of an assortment 

of Mother Goose Outlines and the double page posters. 

as shown on pages 28 and 29, at the prices quoted 

for each. Both of these features appear in our pages 
every month, 
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The Language of Children 


SHE door of 
“| the princi- 
pal’s_ office 
opened and a 
girl came 
quickly into 
She was very 





the room. 
young and pretty, and carried 
herself with an air of com- 


plete and vivacious self- 
assurance, as she advanced, 
tulking rapidly, toward the 
principal, who had risen from 
her desk and now _ stood 
quietly awaiting a chance to 
utter a word of greeting. 
‘‘Miss Bryce is my name, ’ 
said the girl; ‘‘I am a mem- 
ber of the senior class of 
the high school. The super- 
intendent said this morning 
that the list of supply teach- 
ers is exhausted, so he sent 


bd 





How One Teacher Began to Learn It 


BY ANNA ZIEK 
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me to take Miss Wilson’s 
place. I intend to make 
teaching a profession any- 
way,’’ she added carelessly, ‘‘and I suppose 
that is why I was selected to help out in 
this emergency. ’’ 

‘So you are tq take Miss Wilson’s place, ”’ 
said Miss Reed. ‘‘I am very glad to meet 
you, Miss Bryce. If you will come with me 
to Miss Wilson’s room, I shall help you plan 
your day’s work according to the usual 
program. ’’ 

*‘Oh, it isn’t at all necessary,’’ answered 
the girl loftily; ‘‘you see, I’ve visited sev- 
eral primary schools, so I am entirely famil- 
iar with the work they do. Besides, I spent 
' an afternoon in Miss Wilson’s room only a 
few weeks ago, and everything went off per- 
fectly. I’m sure [I can get along in that 
school without any help. The only criticism 
I should make,’’ she added, with a patroniz- 
ing smile, ‘‘is that the children were not as 
quiet as they should have been.’’ 

Miss Reed repressed a smile and looked 
curiously at the girl’s animated face. She 
was on the point of saying, ‘‘You must not 
forget that the children in Miss Wilson’s 
room are barely six years old, and also 
that Miss Wilson is an experienced primary 
teacher, unquestionably one of the best in 
the city,’’ but evidently thought better of it 
and merely replied, ‘‘I am pleased to hear 
that you can fill the vacancy so well. Miss 
Wilson has been called out of town on ac- 
count of serious illness in her family, and 
may be absent for several days. In such a 
case a competent supply teacher is a great 
blessing. ’’ 

Having seen Miss Bryce safely installed 
in her room, Miss Reed went her way, won- 
dering what the day would bring forth with 
such a beginning. Miss Bryce, in the mean- 
time, stood complacently regarding her forty 
charges, who returned her look in dumb, 


? 


“Miss Bryce Pointed an Accusing Finger at Alexander 


round-eyed astonishment. Her first speech 
was characteristic. ‘‘Children,’’ she an- 
nounced, ‘‘I am going to be your teacher 
while Miss Wilson is gone, and I want to 
see just how much self-control you have.’’ A 
look of denial overspread the small faces be- 
fore her, and several of her auditors placed 
their forefingers on their bosoms and shook 
their heads, while they tried at the same 
time to look accusingly at their neighbors. 
Presently a small voice piped up, ‘‘I ain’t 
got none.’’ This was immediately followed 
by a chorus of disavowals, all calculated to 
divert suspicion regarding this unknown and 
therefore undesirable possession. “I got some 
marbles, though,’’ suggested one boy, with 
a view to turning the conversation into pleas- 
anter channels, 

Miss Bryce was nonplussed. She looked 
into the perfectly innocent eyes of the chil- 
dren and could not doubt their sincerity. 
‘‘You don’t understand,’’ she explained 
lamely. ‘‘I meant that I would watch to see 
how many could sit perfectly still, and keep 
their hands and feet quiet.’’ This was wholly 
intelligible, and she was gratified to see the 
strenuous efforts at composure that followed. 
Forty little forms straightened themselves 
like ramrods, while forty pairs of close-shut 
lips forced themselves into uncompromising 
lines. The air was charged with the pent- 
up force represented by forty still six-year- 
olds—but it was not for long. The reaction 
soon came, and Miss Bryce found herself 
overwhelmed by a torrent of compliments, 
started by one youngster’s exclaiming, ‘‘I 
think you’re a pretty teacher!’’ The discus- 
sion which followed, personal in the extreme, 
but entirely naive, made Miss Bryce gasp. 
She could remember no similar experience 
in the schools she had visited, and therefore 


knew not what course the 
psychologist would have her 
pursue, 

When quiet was finally 
restored by the flushed and 
uncomfortable teacher, she 
bethought herself of a plan 
warranted never to fail—she 
would tell them a story. 
Accordingly, she _ related, 
very dramatically, a most 
imaginative piece of fiction 
regarding a princess who 
lived in a marble palace, 
with carved figures on its 
walls, and ceiling, and with 
priceless gems decorating the 
furniture. The children 
listened in awestruck silence, 
for though they did not un- 
derstand a tenth part of what 
she said, her manner was 
new and captivating. 

When the story was finish- 
ed, Miss Bryce, who was 
beginning to have a great 
fear lest the floodgates of genial conversation 
be again opened, hastened to supply the 
children with paper and pencils, bidding 
them ‘‘draw a picture’’ of the palace and 
the princess. Formidable as this may sound, 
the forty were nothing daunted; clutching 
their pencils, they fell to work to shows each 
according to his powers of expression, his 
limited understanding of what he had heard. 

While the children were thus quietly ab- 
sorbed, Miss Bryce seized the absent teach- 
er’s despised plan book and eagerly studied 
its pages, with a vain hope of finding there 
the secret of Miss Wilson’s subtle art of con- 
trol. Hastily scanning the seat chart, she 
made herself familiar with the names of 
those who had thrust themselves unpleas- 
antly upon her notice. The most aggressive 
child in the room she found answered to the 
martial name of Alexander, and she wondered 
if she were capable of supplying him with a 
sufficient number of worlds to conquer. He 
spoke deliberately and with a decided lisp 
which made his discourse well nigh unin- 
telligible, but that seemed of slight conse- 
quence to him, for he awaited no replies but 
continued his observations with much satis- 
faction to himself. 

Miss Bryce decided that her efforts at con- 
version could be employed on no better sub- 
ject, and accordingly called him from his il- 
lustrative drawings, upon which he was for 
the time being quietly intent, and said, “Alex- 
ander, you must keep still all the rest of the 
day. You have talked more than all these 
other boys and girls, and I shall not have it 
any more. ’”’ 

Alexander looked at her in astonishment. 
“T wathn’t thayin’ nothin’,’’ he argued, sup- 
posing she had made a mistake. ‘‘No, not 
just now, but you have been talking a great 
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deal, and I want you to know that you must 
stop it,’’ said Miss Bryce, somewhat taken 
aback. ‘‘I wathn’t thayin’ nothin’,’’ per- 
sisted the boy, apparently altogether uncon- 
scious of any misdemeanor. Miss Bryce gave 
up, and sending him back to his seat, began 
examining the drawings which the children 
were producing. 

‘‘What are these circles in your picture ?”’ 
she asked one tiny boy, who had been work- 
ing ‘hard, his tongue following every stroke 
of his pencil. ‘‘Those are the marbles on 
the walls, ’’ answered the child. ‘‘And these 
numbers ?’’ continued Miss Bryce in dismay. 
‘‘Why, don’t you know ?”’ said the boy with- 
eringly. ‘‘You said they was figgers in the 
house where the princess lived. ’’ 

Miss Bryce turned in a daze to a little 
girl. In her picture there appeared a rickety 
table whose four legs, seemingly aware of 
their total inadequacy to support the top, 
had given themselves up to the revels of the 
dance. Miss Bryce peered closer and said 
to the child, ‘‘l suppose this is meant to be 
a table; and what are these things on the 
table?’’ ‘‘That’s the jams,’’ replied the 
tot proudly. ‘‘I like jams, too,’’ she contin- 
ued, nibbling her pencil reflectively. 

Miss Bryce retreated to her desk, her brain 
inawhirl. Was there nothing they could 
understand? A blessed respite came sudden- 
ly. ‘‘We didn’t go downstairs yet,’’ sug- 
gested a curly-headed girl in a front seat, 
and Miss Bryce seized upon the diversion. 
Consulting the program, . she 
found that it was time for the 
‘‘middle recess,’’ a regular pro- 
cession to the basement. Her 
cheeks burned as she remembered 
her lofty rejection of Miss 
Reed’s advice, but she deter- 
mined not to seek her help if 
she could manage to live through 
the day without it. Moreover, 
she promised herself that she 
would take Miss Wilson’s plan 
book home with her that night 
and devour it. 

The children seemed to know 
just what to do, so she sent 
them out alone and sat down for 
a moment to collect her thoughts. 
She hoped devoutly that Miss 
Reed would not come into the 
room, for she felt sure that if she 
were to face the principal now 
she would die of mortification. 
She did not know, poor girl, that 
Miss Reed, whose experienced 
eyes had discerned the true state 
of affairs in her casual passing 
through the hall, was keeping 
away for that very reason. 

The children reassembled, and 
she braced herself for the re- 
turning ordeal. A hasty survey 
showed that Alexander and a 
tow-headed little Swede, called 
Oscar, were missing. Miss 
Bryce made inquiry, and finally 
sent a trusty scout, in the shape 
of the phlegmatic and expres- 
sionless Ernest, to ascertain the 
cause of the delay. As he dis- 





appeared, with stolid face and business-like 
tread, she thought, hysterically, how ap- 
propriate was his name. He presently re- 
turned, convoying the truants, Oscar, with 
his face dirty and tear-stained, and Alex- 
ander,’ glowering but triumphant. Inquiry 
revealed the fact that Alexander had fallen 
upon Oscar, knocked him down, pulled his 
hair and otherwise heaped indignities upon 
his sacred person. 

Miss Bryce pointed an accusing finger at 
Alexander and said, ‘‘What did I tell you 
this morning? Is this the way to behave ?’’ 
**‘He hit me firtht,’’ said the boy in defense. 
‘“‘He swored at me,’’ interpolated Oscar, 
anxious to clear himself. Alexander turned 
a haughty look upon Oscar, and said, with 
slow deliberation, ‘‘I never thaid a word to 
him. He come up behin’ me an’ kicked me 
an’ thaid, ‘Will ye take it back?’ ’’ 

Although thus self-convicted, he could not 
understand why Miss Bryce dismissed Oscar, 
and heaped recriminations upon his own 
luckless head, closing her lecture with the 
threat that another breach of discipline would 
necessitate his being sent to the principal. 
This had the desired effect, and for the rest 
of the morning Alexander was unusually 
quiet. 

Miss Bryce dismissed the boys first, for it 
was evident that the girls were accustomed 
to much help with their wraps. While she 


was struggling to get a little girl’s feet into 
rubbers too small 


for her shoes, she was 
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startled by a howl from the wardrobe. In 
her haste to ascertain the cause of the up- 
roar, she upset the child who was balanced 
precariously on the edge of a red chair, and 
who instantly formed a duet, but in another 
key. Having restored quiet with many ap- 
prehensive glances at the door, she managed 
to get the information that Sophie’s bonnet 
was gone, that she could not find her bonnet, 
that some one had taken her bonnet! 
Diligent search failed to discover the 
much-needed article, and just as Miss Bryce, 
in desperation, was about to invoke Miss 
Reed’s help, Ernest rushed in, 
breath and waving the missing’ 
which the bereaved Sophie joyfully clutched. 
‘‘Where did you get it?’’ indignantly asked 
Miss Bryce. ‘‘I Alexander put it on 
a hitching-post on Fif-Thavenue,’’ he 
plained breathlessly. ‘‘I runned after him 
and brung it back to school.’’ Alexander, 
She might have known it. She 


gasping for 
bonnet, 


seen 


exX- 


of course! 
would attend to his case with grand finality 
in the afternoon. So thinking, she sent the 
children home and went to lunch, 

On reporting to the principal in the after- 
noon, she was glad to find her with a 
caller, and received only a cordial smile of 
greeting. 
inevitable question, and wished to put it off 


busy 
She was beginning to dread the 


entered her 
her, but 
she sternly remanded them to their seat 

bell 


vestigation of the bonnet affair. 


as long as possible. As she 


room, the children clustered about 


and as soon as the rang, began an in 





























“The Principal Again Entered the Room” 


Calling Alexander to her, she 
said in her severest tone, ‘Wh 


did you take Sophie’s bonnet 
this morning ?’’ ‘‘I didn’t take 
no bonnet. Walter had it an’ 
he gave it to me an’ I put it on 
the hithin’-potht beecauth | 
didn’t know whoth it wath.’’ 


‘That’s a likely story,’’ com- 
mented Miss Bryce. ‘‘How did 
Walter come to have the bonnet. ? 
Come here, Walter, and tell me 
about this.’’ Walter, a frail, 
nervous child, at once began to 
ery, and thus balked all investi- 
gation from that quarter, throw- 
ing all the burden of explanation 
upon Alexander. He was equal 


to it, however. Pointing to 
Walter, he said, ‘‘He had it 
under hith coat, an’ when we 


got outdoorth it dropped out an’ 
I picked itup. I wanted Walter 
to bring it to you, but he 
wouldn’t.’’ Walter was too much 
dissolved in grief to frame any 
defense, and could only shake 
his head and look appealingly at 
Miss Bryce. ‘“Then why didn’t 
you bring it back?’’ said she, 
turning to Alexander. ‘‘You 
knew it belonged here and yet 
it away and played 
Ernest was a good boy 





you took 
with it. 
and brought it back.’’ 

At this well-deserved prai: 
Ernest assumed an air of self- 
righteousness which must have 





(Continued on page 71 
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Duplicates of this double page 


poster mailed to any address, post- 
. ' paid, at 40 cents a dozen. No 
order for less than one dozen, but 
7 if desired orders may be made up 
of an assortment of these posters 
— and the Mother Goose Outlines, as 
si . shown on page 25, at the prices 
quoted for each. Both of these 
features appear in our pages every 
month, 
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January Poster 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of these outlines may be given to children to trace, color, cut and mount. The boy is yellow haired and wears 


a white waist and blue trousers. His bowl is yellow. The little girl wears a white cap, waist and apron. Her bodice is black, her skirt is blue and her 
stockings are scarlet. Her bowl is blue with a white rim. ‘The pipes are white. Both children wear light yellow shoes. The cat is white. Paint the 
bubbles in clear water, then drop the colors in, leaving the little squares white for the high lights. Keep all colors bright and outline heavily after painting. 


Mount on a strip of green oatmeal paper, 36 by 14% inches, arranging the figures as shown in the illustration at the top of the page. Besides using the 
figures for posters they may be pasted on the blackboard for borders, in repeated designs, adding any necessary detail of background; or they may be pasted 
on the blackboard over the month’s calendar. 


our different Poster and Mother Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a 
collection of these in convenient Supplement form. This Supplement contains 
the following double page patterns: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s 
Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. Also the 
following Mother Goose patterns: Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Lit- 





POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent requests from teachers for (‘3 


tle Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, <i, 
Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, mane 
Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, / 
Old Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, — 


Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also contains a Poster, reproduced in full size and 
in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy paper 
covers, postpaid, 50c. 
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Rural School Health Clubs 


BY JENNIE M. HAVER, Helping Teacher, Hunterdon 
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The Health Booklets Make a Happy 
Correlation of Drawing, Language 


and Hygiene 





FACT surprising to most of 
us who love the country is 
the fact that country chil- 
dren, surrounded as they are 
with conditions that would 
naturally make for health, 
less healthy and have more 





are in reality 


County, New Jersey 


happiness of our school children, it will be 
necessary for the teachers to catch the vision 
of the new work and its manifold possibili- 
ties. Then, intelligently and according to 
the most approved standards of education and 
method, they will be ready to plan for the 
vital health work needed in their particular 
schools. But there are certain limitations. 
The pupils will not be interested in either 
health or exercise as an end initself. Neither 
can the teacher be sure that her carefully 
planned and taught hygiene lesson will 
‘‘carry over’’ into better individual health 
habits on the part of the pupils. A little 
child psychology may be of help to overcome 
the limitations. 

The children of our elementary schools 
fall into two main psychological divisions, — 
preadolescence and early adolescence. Pre- 
adolescence is the best time for habit forma- 
tion and adolescence is the golden opportu- 
nity for establishing ideals. The later part 

of the preadolescent stage 











and the beginning of the 
adolescent is recognized. by 
psychologists as the ‘‘gang’’ 
age. The natural develop- 
ment of the social instincts 
of this period may become 
full of possibilities of help 
in carrying out a_ school 
health program. 

We must face the fact 
that the individual is con- 
trolled to a great extent by 
the group to which he be- 
longs. This being particu- 














physical defects than city children. This 
has been proved by statistics based on health 
reports of over a half million children, in- 
cluding those from the worst slums of New 
York City. 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood, chairman of the 
committee on Health Problems of the Na- 
tional Council of Education, states rather 
tersely that, ‘‘Country children deserve as 
much health and happiness as city children. ’’ 

Disraeli, the famous English statesman, 
suid, ‘‘Public health is the foundation on 
which reposes the happiness of the people 
and the power of the country. The care of 
public health is the first duty of the states- 
man, ’’ 

The stern demands for preparedness have 
led many sections of our country to a new 
consciousness of health values. A number 
of states have passed laws providing for the 
improvement of human health and welfare. 
The lawmakers, recognizing that the most 
effective method of health promotion is by 
means of the education of the children, have 
had experts plan programs of physical train- 
ing, including recreation and hygiene for 
our schools. In order to carry out this pro- 
gram for the greater efficienev. health and 


Fine Material for a Rural School Health Club 


larly true of children, why 
should it not be used in an 
educational way? Care must be taken of 
course to see that the group or ‘‘gang’’ 
control proves to be the right kind of stim- 
ulus to the self-activity of the individual 
child and really arouses him to action where 
he would otherwise have been inactive. 
Some opportunity to ex- 
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The H. C. H. C. Record Book Af- 
fords a Good Class Pr>blem for a 
Competitive Design 


do something for themselves. It is true that 
the boys and the girls will be interested in 
different aspects of the club work, but this 
very thing may have a tendency to broaden 
the viewpoint of both and bring each into 
sympathy with that of the other. 

A tentative program for a rural school 
Health Club with a County Health Associa- 
tion as the complete unit is given below. 
Opportunity is given for school competition, 
which in itself forms an added incentive for 
better work. This program can be added to, 
subtracted from, or adapted in any way to 
meet the particular needs of any community. 

Similar programs have been carried out 
successfully in New York State. The Health 
League of Rochester and the Health Club 
ot Mt. Vernon have had favorable national 
recognition. 

THE HUNTERDON COUNTY HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 

A. The Association and Its Purpose: The Hunter 
don County Health Association comprises all the 
Hunterdon County Health Clubs in the rural schools. 
Its purpose is to make Hunterdon County boys and 
virls Healthy, Clean, Happy Citizens, (This meaning 
of the club initials, H. C. H. C., may be a 
known to club members only.) 

B. The Hunterdon County Health Club: 
may themselves into 

room may elect (every 
The chief health ad-° 


secret 


The pu- 
pils of each school organize 
a Health Club. Each 


weeks) its own health officers. 


two 





press the social instinct 
should be given to every boy 
and girl. Why not let the 
pupils organize and conduct 
a Health Club in their own 
schoolroom? The object of 
the Health Club is to group 
the school children together 
so that they will stimulate 
one another in forming 
regular health habits, such 
as brushing their teeth, 
sleeping with their windows 
open, and keeping face, hands 
and clothing clean. The pu- 
pil-members formulate their 
own rules for daily health 
inspection, and consequently take more in- 
terest in seeing that they are followed. 
Children are surprisingly resourceful and 
energetic when they are given a chance to 











Rural School Sanitary Squad and Homemade Incinerator 


viser is the teacher. 
C. Duties of the Pupil Health Officers and Their 
Assistants : 
1. To keep the schoolroom well aired. 
2. To keen room and school ground clean but not 
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to conflict with work of a paid janitor if there is one. 

3. To keep outbuildings clean. 

4. To assist with games on playground. 

5. To assist in making the daily health inspection. 

D. Method of Making Daily Inspection: 

1. The chief pupil officer takes the chair and 
asks the daily inspection questions. Each pupil scores 
one point for himself and school when he answers 
“‘Yes’’ to a question. The club secretary keeps a 
daily record of points scored by the room. The teacher 
is judge of all doubtful cases. 

2. If a pupil is absent he does not score. 

3. At the end of the month the total number of 
points made by the room is to be divided by the num- 
ber on roll. This will give the average number of 
points for the room. A percentage can be found by 
dividing the average number by the greatest possible 
number that could be made by a pupil during the 
month. 

4, At the close of the month any school having 
75% or over wins a County Association certificate. 
The school having the highest per cent wins the high- 
est honor of the County Association, a red and white 
H. C. H. C. banner. 


E. Daily Inspection : 

1. Did you sleep with your windows open last 
night? 

2. Did you brush your teeth last night and this 
morning? 

3. Did you wash your face, hands, neck and ears 
before coming to school? 

4. Are your finger nails clean? 

5. Did you brush and comb your hair this morning? 

6. Did you brush your shoes before leaving home 
and clean them on the mat before entering the school 
building? 


7. Did you do without tea and coffee yesterday? 
8. Did you practice at least three physical train- 
ing exercises yesterday? 
9. Did you try to sit, stand and walk correctly 
yesterday? 
10. Did you use your own towel and drinking cup 
yesterday? 
F. Weekly Inspection. On Monday ten extra points 
may be given as follows: 
1. Did you take a bath last week? (5) 
2. Did you learn a new game last week? (5) 
G. Club Colors: Red and white. The elub pin is 
white with the letters H. C. in red. 


H. Official Club Yell: 


Ha, Ha, Ha, 
Zip, Boom, Bah! 
H.C, C., 


Rah, Rah, Rah! 


The club program, though simple, is too 
comprehensive to be worked out inaday. If 
the work in physical training and practical 
hygiene is new in the school it might be well 
to have a month or six weeks of preliminary 
training before the organization is suggested. 
The work might be divided as follows, and 
the daily inspection for the week based on 
the line of work taken up. 


First week: Care of teeth. 

Care of hair. 
Second week: Care of skin. 

Care of finger nails. 
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Third week: Our need of exercise. 
Fourth week: Ventilation and sleep. 
Fifth week: Food. 
Tea and coffee. 
Sixth week: Organization of club. 
Formation of club program. 
Tryout of daily inspection. 

If the six weeks of training is conducted 
in such a way as to bring into play the max- 
imum amount of activity on the part of the 
pupils, it will prove to be a well built foun- 
dation for the actual work of the Health 
Club. It is not teaching or learning but the 
actual doing that counts in health work. 

Let us in conclusion sum up briefly a few 
of the benefitsderived from a well organized, 
well conducted, Rural School Health Club. 
The daily health inspection, with its number 
of points to be gained for the individual and 
the school, forms a direct stimulus for the for- 
mation of personal health habits. The work 
of the pupil officers forms one of the best 
mediums for the training for leadership. The 
work of the Club in relation to the central 
County Association will give the pupils a 
larger community consciousness which is 
much needed in rural affairs. Finally, the 
work of the Health Club taken as a whole 
will gradually formulate in the plastic minds 
of the children ideals of a Healthy, Clean, 
Happy Citizenship. 


A Type Lesson in Percentage 


BY MADELEINE BOREN SANCHEZ, Teacher of Seventh Grade Arithmetic, Sam Houston School, Fort Worth, Texas 


Teacher—Name the fundamental processes 
of calculation. 

Pupil—Multiplication, division, addition, 
subtraction. 

Teacher—Which of these are used in per- 
centage? 

Pupil—Multiplication and division. In- 
deed, percentage is nothing but a little ex- 
ample in multiplication, with its three parts, 
multiplicand, multiplier, product, used in 
their three ways. 

Teacher—How do these multiplication 
terms correspond to the percentage terms? 

Pupil—The multiplicand, the base of op- 
erations in multiplying, is the Base in per- 
centage; the multiplier, the number of times 
anything is taken of the multiplicand, is the 
Rate; the product, the number that the multi- 
plier is of the multiplicand (notice that one 
(Rate) is the number of times an abstract 
quantity, and the other is the same thing in 
name, only itis the number of things), is 
the Percentage. 

Teacher—The arrangement of Rate and 
Percentage seem a little confusing. 

Pupil—Not at all. The multiplier and the 
product—the Rate and Percentage—are the 
same, in a way, and vastly different, too. 
The multiplier (the Rate) is an abstract 
quantity—so many times a number, etc. 
The Percentage is that same number of times, 
now in a concrete form. Four dollars taken 
two times is eight dollars. 

Teacher—Explain how you apply that 
knowledge in problems. 


Pupil—First, I write down the simplest 
possible example in multiplication: 


> 
ee 


Then I erase the 6, noticing that I obtain 
it by multiplying the multiplicand by the 
multiplier. (Base by the Rate.) Next 
erase the 3, and notice that I get it by divid- 
ing the 6 by the 2, or dividing the product 
by the multiplier (Percentage by Rate.) 
Next I erase the 2. This I get by dividing 
the product by the multiplicand. (Percent- 
age by Base.) Thus I find out all the ar- 
rangements of percentage. The three regu- 
lar ones, without any complications or out- 
side conditions are: Base multiplied by Rate 
equals Percentage; Percentage divided by 
Rate equals Base; Percentage divided by 
Base equals Rate. One multiplication ar- 
rangement and two division; and in the di- 
visions the Percentage is always the divi- 
dend. (As of course the product would be.) 

Teacher—How about applying this in prob- 
lems ? 

Pupil—That is the test of the value of 
such arrangements. 

Teacher—Let us make the test. Read a 
problem. 

Pupil (reading) —‘‘A farm costs $2400 and 
was sold at a gain of 25%. Find the gain.’’ 
The question is to find the Percentage; and 
Percentage being the product, is, of course, 
the dividend; also the product is always the 


Percentage—the 6—which is found by mul- 
tiplying the Base by the multiplier. Base 
multiplied by Rate equals Percentage. 

Teacher—Read again to find a Rate or a 
Base. 

Pupil (reading)—‘‘A farm that costs $2400 
was sold at a gain of $600. What rate was 
gained?’’ First, as in any problem, I notice 
the question. I see that the rate of gain is 
asked. Remembering the little example in 
multiplication, I know that Rate is the mul- 
tiplier—the 2—and that it is obtained by 
dividing the 6 by the 3—product divided by 
multiplicand—Percentage divided by Base. 
Hence I get the formula: Percentage divided 
by Base equals Rate. 

Teacher—Read again and apply your ex- 
ample to finding a base. 

Pupil (reading)—‘‘A farm was sold at a 
gain of 25%, which was $600. What did the 
farm cost?’’ The first thing, of course, is 
to notice the question and what the problem 
gives with which to solve it. In this case 
the question is the cost—the 3—the multi- 
plicand is the Base; and for the solving is 
given—the 6 divided by 2—the product di- 
vided by the multiplier-—the Percentage di- 
vided by the Rate. The formula is Percentage 
divided by Rate equals Base. 

Teacher—But how can you apply your per- 
centage terms to different problems, after 
you have learned to arrange them to corre- 
sponding terms in multiplication. 

Pupil—As you have so often told us, that 
is the only difficult part of percentage, nam- 








ing-—labeling —the pzrts of the problem cor- 
rectly. f£ can name the equivalents of the 
Base: first, a Cost in a problem, or Original 
Amount (as a herd of cattle), or the Lntire 
Number (all the acres of land, ete. ) 

Another Pupil—lean give the Rate Equiv- 
First, a Rate is always an abstract 
quantity. It is always a Part and is written 
in common fractions, decimals, in words: 
per cent—or with the sign of percent- 
This rate is always the same quantity 
It is 


alents. 


rate 
ave, 
(in abstract terms) as the percentage. 
always a Gain or a Loss in parts. 
Another Pupil -1 can give the equivalents 
of the 


quantity 


is always the same 

It is always a Guin 
or a Loss And being 
the product, it is naturally a dividend. 

Teacher-—Summing up your equivalents 

Pupil — Base anOriginal Amount 

an Entire Quantity. Rate —-a Loss or Gain 
in Parts; always written in common or dec- 
imal fractions, in words or with its sign; it 
is always the same as the Percentage. Per- 
centage is always the Loss or Gain in con- 
crete numbers; it is the same quantity in 
actual measurement as the Rate. 

Teacher—-Are these three sets of arrange- 
ments—these three cases—all the arrange- 
ments of percentage? 

Pupil—All, without extra conditions. 
But with extra conditions there are two ad- 
ditional cases in percentage. 

Teacher—Can you explain? 

Pupil—lIn the three regular cases of per- 
centage, there is never a selling price given. 
A selling price would not be possible given 
in a regular percentage problem. Always 
costs, losses and gains (the parts (R) lost or 
gained, and the actual losses or gains (P)) 
are given but never a selling price. This 
however is what distinguishes the two irreg- 
ular cases. Whenever a selling price is 
viven in a percentage problem one may be 
sure that it is not worked by any of the three 
regular cases, but by one of the two irregular 
cases, And it is this classifying into two 
parts, and these parts subdivided into three 
and two cases, that simplifies percentage. 
lf the application of terms is carefully 
observed—indeed, they should be written 
out before any attempt is made at solving 

there can never be any trouble with this 
most difficult part of arithmetic—-percentage. 

Teacher—You have explained the three 
recular cases in percentage—how the terms 
Base, Rate and Percentage can be found and 
used; you have explained the two parts of 
percentage—its three regular cases and the 


Percentage. It 
as the Rate. 
in concrete numbers. 


aCost 


two additional—or irregular ones—wherein 
outside conditions prevail; and you have ex- 
plained how the one term—selling price—is 
the difference in these two parts of per- 
ceniave, but you have not explained how 
ve can distinguish between these two cirregu- 
lur cases With their selling prices. 

Pur If one gets the terms fixed in the 
mind they are as simple as the regular cases, 
but when one comes across one of these prob- 
lems among miscellaneous work, it seems 
very formidable. For instance: ‘“T'wo farms 
sold for $2500 each; on one 25% was gained, 
on the other 25% was lost, what did each 


farm eost?’’ Ata first glance that problem 
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appears difficult, yet it is extremely simple. 
As I said, Selling Price is the distinguishing 
mark of these problems. As in all problems 
of any sort, there are two terms (at least) 
given and one asked. These three terms are 
Selling Price, Cost and Rate. In one, Selling 
Price and Rate are given to find the Cost, in 
the other, Selling Price and Cost are given to 
find the Rate. 

Teacher—Explain how each is solved. 

Pupil—lIn our work we have made a form- 
ula for each. Suppose I give the formula 
first and apply the illustration ? 

Teacher —That is not our usual procedure, 
but you may try it. 

Pupil—I will first take the case of Selling 
Price and Cost given to find Rate: ‘‘A farm 
that cost $2400 sold for $3000, what was the 
rate per cent gained? The formula for this 
one is: (Goes to board.) 

1. Subtract. 

2, P+B=R. 
As always, I look at the question, then at 
what is given to solve it. The question is 
to find the Gain—the Rate. Going back 
to the three regular cases of percentage, | 
think of the case which solves for Rate. It 
is: 

P+—-B=R. 

P and B must be given. I look at my 
problem; there is a B (cost), but no P (gain) ; 
hence I know the first part of the solution is 
not percentage. Having B, I must find P in 
order to get R required. I know that Per- 
centage is loss or gain. Looking at my prob- 


lem I see that I can get a gain (Percentage) 


by subtracting the cost from the selling 
price. $3000 minus $2400 equals $600 gain, 
or Percentage. Now, having the P and B, 
I am ready to get the R. So, $600 divided 
by $2400 equals .25 or 25 per cent. There- 
fore, our formula for this one of the two ir- 
regular cases is exact—two little problems; 
first, a simple subtraction; then, having the 
necessary terms, the second little problem is: 
Percentage divided by Base gives Rate. 

Teacher—Can some one else expiain the 
second of these irregular percentage prob- 
lems? 

Pupil—The second irregular percentage 
class concerns problems where the Selling 
Price and Rate are given to find the Cost. 
Exactly the same three terms, merely a dif- 
ferent arrangement. In these we contrived 
a formula which we called the ‘‘One Hun- 
dred Per Cent and Equation’’ method. This 
solution also requires two little problems; 
the first one is the one hundred per cent, 
and the other is the equation solution. 

Teacher—Will some one read him a prob- 
lem so that he can illustrate the solution? 

Pupil—‘‘A farm that sold for $3000 in- 
cluded a gain of 25%, what did the place 
cost ?’’ 

Pupil—The question asked is Cost—or 
Base. As Base requires Percentage divided 
by Rate, I must solve with the material given, 
in order to get a Rate to use with this Base. 
In equation solutions I know that you must 
always get some abstract quantity to write 
as an equal to the concrete quantity always 
given in equation problems. My concrete 
quantity here is a Selling Price of $3000. | 
must now get a Selling Price in parts—in 
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abstract numbers—in fractions—to write as 
an equal to this concrete quantity. How are 


selling prices obtained, I ask myself. Nat- 
urally, by adding a gain toa cost. Have I 
got a gain or a cost to add together? I ex- 


amine the problem. I find I have a gain in 
parts—in abstract quantities —in fractions 

but I have no cost. Now comes in the one 
hundred per cent part of our formula. As 
we have no cost and a cost is a Base-——an en- 
tire quantity—I ask myself what will repre- 
sent an entire quantity. Any common frac- 
tion whose numerator is the same value as 
its denominator; also one hundred per cent 
Therefore, | let one 
((r0es to 


represents such values. 
hundred per cent be the cost, thus: 
hoard.) 

Let 100% 


OF 


4 
ae) /U 


cost in parts 
gain in parts 


selling price in parts 
the selling 


125% 

And the selling price in parts 
price in concrete numbers; 

Therefore 125% — $3000, 

Then, solving’ (mechanically) the equa- 
tion, | write: 

1%}, of $3000=$24 
100% =100 * $24 =$2400 
Hence the farm cost $2400. 

Teacher—Can any one suggest any im- 
provement on this solution’? 

Pupil—I always use aliquot parts when 
possible. He could have used } for the 25% ; 
then + would equal the Cost and } the Selling 
Price. In the equation of } equals $3000. | 
would be + of $8000 which is $600, and + or 
the Cost would be 4 times $600 which is $2400. 

Teacher—Do these five cases cover per- 
centage entirely ? 

Pupil—Absolutely. And if a pupil will 
first read his problem carefully, then deter- 
mine whether it belongs to one of the regu- 
lar or irregular divisions simply by noting 
whether a Selling Price is given (of course, 
we are speaking of percentage problems ex- 
clusively, and there is never any difficulty 
in detecting these), then decide which case 
it is in the regular or irregular division, then 
apply the formula, there is nothing difficult 
about percentage. 

Teacher—Can someone else tell how he 
solves percentage easily? 

Pupil—First I read the problem carefully 
and determine which class it is—three reg- 
ular or two irregular. Then I examine the 
question; next what is given with which to 
answer it; by that I find out the exact case 
involved in this problem. All of this de- 
pends upon one’s application of the terms 
given and to their correct placing according 
to Base, Rate and Percentage. The reason 
that percentage seems difficult is because 
many will not take the trouble to learn and 
apply the correct equivalents of the percent- 
age terms. After that is done, putting into 
work the formulas is merely mechanical. 

Teacher—So many pupils start out to solve 
problems with no definite plan of work. It 
is a—‘‘Let me see, how shall I set about 
this problem?’’ Then they add a little or 
subtract, then if they do not succeed they 
try divison or multiplication. Learn to 
classify! Learn to order and systematize! 
To apply! 
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That night the children sat with mother be- 
fore the beautiful fire and talked of the New 
Year’s wishes. 

“T wished for a big engine,’’ said Jack. 

“And I, for a music box,’’ said Margaret. 

‘‘And I was cross about a pony,’’ said Grace; 
‘and here the Fairies had a better wish for us 
all than any of ours—a new little sister.”’ 

But the Lonely Little Girl, snugeling close to 
the mother’s side, knew that what the Elf Child 
had said was true, and to each of them the 
Fairies had brought the best gift of all—Love. 





“The Fairies Had Brought the Best Gift of All—Love” 
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The New Year’s Gift 


By Phila Butler Bowman 





“It Was the Day of Fairy Wishes” 


VERYWILERE in the streets sounded the 


ripple of children’s laughter. Everywhere 
upon the freshly fallen snow were the prints of 
swilt running little feet. The Old looked out of 
the windows and smiled. The Sick forgot their 
pain. 

Kor everybody knew it was the Day of the 
New Year, the Day of Fairy Wishes, when some- 
body’s wish would come true. 

“Tl wish for an engine like Cousin Ned’s,”’ 
said Jack. 

‘And I wish for a musi¢ box that will play 
twenty tunes,’’ said Margaret, smoothing her 
velvet coat. 





This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to childgen fer a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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Penmanship in Upper Grades 


Necessary Qualifications of the Regular Teacher Who Desires to Teach Writing Successfully 


BY J. A. 


QUALIFICATIONS 

eo)N taking up any new line 
3\ of effort we should note our 

“3, acquired qualifications in 
i that line. Such an inven- 
| tory will give usa fair basis 

# upon which to build, as 

well as allow us to make a more definite 











estimate of where to start.- ‘It is taken for 

granted that the upper grade teacher has 

acquired skill in demonstrating before 

her class, poise and self-confidence, and that 
she speaks good English. Armed with these 
and other accomplishments, she may begin to 
build her pedagogy of writing upon them. 
Her ability in many lines will carry over so 
that, in most cases, the problem of teaching 
better writing becomes a problem of acquiring 
skill in ihe technique of letter forms. This 
means both study and practice, study to cor- 
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TWEWE LETTERS BEGIN LIKE TwESe.- LEARN #/ 
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rect and impress the letter forms upon the 
mind, and practice to correct and perfect 
them upon blackboard or paper. 

Next we may mention briefly the additional 
qualifications required: first,skill at the black- 
board; second, apt illustrations; third, sense 
of rhythm; fourth, skill at the desk; fifth, 
skill in numerical and descrip- 
tive counting. The first four 
qualifications will be consid- 
ered in order; skill in numerical 
and descriptive counting de- 
serve more space than can be 
given here and will be taken up 
in a special article in a later issue 
of this magazine. 

SKILL AT THE BLACKBOARD 

We often hear the expression ‘‘Like begets 
like,’’ and we may therefore assume that ‘‘skill 
begets skill.’? Nothing is more true, and when 
we consider that pupils learn largely by imi- 
tation, we can see that neat, well arranged 
blackboard writing will aid materially in 
spreading the better writing germ among the 
pupils. If the teacher desires to simplify the 
task of teaching writing she should therefore 
see to it that all board work is skilfully done, 
neatly arranged and worthy of imitation. This 
applies not only to work put on for the writ- 
ing lesson but to all other work as well. Many 
teachers make the serious mistake of writing 
copies on the board in the absence of the pu- 
pils, for the reason that mistakes may be 


Zi 


FREEDOM IN WRITING 


erased and the letter, word or exercise rewrit- 


ten without the pupils’ knowledge. There is 
inspiration in ‘‘seeing it done,’’ and a copy 
written before the class possesses double 
value. They see the process as well as the 
product. Having clearly seen the need for 
good board work, the teacher now inquires, 
‘‘How is it done?’’ Take chalk (piece about 
two inches long preferred) in much the same 
position as the pen, but let it point toward 
the center of the hand. Stand well back 
from the board, and when the matter to 
be written is long, stand near the center 
of the space to be covered. Shift the 
weight of the body to left foot at start- 
ing and gradually change it from the 
left foot to the right as the writing pro- 
gresses across the board. Hold the 
eraser in left hand ready for use. If 
lines are used on blackboard they should 
be about three inches apart, which means 
that board writing is about eight times as 
large as paper writing, since most paper is 
ruled three-eighths of an inch apart. To 
maintain uniform quality of line, turn the 
chalk in the fingers as it becomes too broad. 
Board writing may be done at about the same 
rate of speed as paper writing. 
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To BE. AVOIDED — NCTE POOR BEVINW/NGS, HUMP BACKS, E76. 


APT ILLUSTRATIONS 

Illustrations concerning the writing machin- 
ery and those which have to do with letter 
formation interest and educate the pupils and 
should be given serious attention by all 
teachers who would succeed. Some pupils 
respond best when the writing machine (arm, 
pen, etc.) is called an automobile, with the 
large muscle the rear wheels, the third and 
fourth fingers the front wheels, the penholder 
the steering wheel, the fore-finger 
the chauffeur, and the ink, the 
gasolene. The ‘‘livewire’’ teacher 
will have illustrations for . every 
occasion. The more nearly spon- 
taneous they seem to be, the more 
effective they become. The letters 
when well made resemble certain 
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things familiar to every one. Capital A 
has the shape of a frog. D has a heel and 
a toe, etc. But when letters are poorly 
made they may appear as laughable carica- 
tures. Too tall a beginning makes capital 
N look like a giraffe, too large a beginning 
and too much slant makes capital M re- 
semble a stubborn mule tied to a post. 
The teacher who has made a study of letter 
forms and has a good imagination often 
puts fun and enthusiasm into her class by 
calling attention to these things as she skil- 
fully portrays the idea on the board. Pupils, 
young or old, learn easily through fun and 
play, and the writing lesson is a good place 
to relax, mentally and physically, for too 
much formality on the part of the writing 
lesson results in the informality of the 
product. Jt7s absolutely necessary that both 
pupils and teacher relax in every way to secure 
good writing. 


SENSE OF RHYTHM 


Most teachers have studied music, have 
taught rhythmic games and have at least a 
fair sense of rhythm. If teachers are free 
and easy before classes they may pass up and 
down the room, tapping on a pencil or book, 
counting with the voice, or correcting and 
suggesting in short well-chosen words to fit 
the count; always tapping, always helping, 
always keeping up the spirit, even as she 
writes her copies on board or paper. This 
rhythmic part of the writing lessson is vital, 
and is, in fact, the balance wheel of the en- 
tire lesson. 

Without a balance wheel to maintain uni- 
formity of motion, the great machines of fac- 
tories soon die, and for want of rhythmic 

counting the interest of the 
writing lesson is lost. Therefore, 
teachers, develop and improve 
your sense of rhythm. It will pay 
high dividends on the time and 
energy invested. The writer re- 
calls a model lesson given by a 
small lady whose force and suc- 
cess were increased many fold by 
her determined, irresistible rhythmic count- 
ing. He, a large, six-foot man, was pulled 
along with every member of the class by this 
skilful teacher of scarcely one hundred pounds. 
Teachers, get into your work ; you can pull your 
class to success but youcannotdrivethem there. 


SKILL AT THE DESK 


Second only to skill at the board is skill at 
the desk. You need this skill to be able to 


(Continued on page 64) 
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BIRD FEEDING BOXES 


MARTHA FELLER KING 
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_ . Figuret 
The prajecting eaves of 
this house are a protection 
against the weather Shelf 
brackets hold it to the posb. 
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Figure 1 
The tray below is fitted for sand 
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Abundant food attracts birds about 


> om ae 


| advantage in that it protects food in 


Fit a.strip of glass 12"x24'in each end. back. This enables the birds to be on 








Auman habitations. Afood shelter is an 


all kinds of weather and at the sare 
time, gives an opportunity to watch 
the birds. Suet, seeds or cracked nuts 
always prove acceptable food 

Any box sufficiently large may be 
utilized for a food shelter but it isan 
advantage to adopt a style enclosed 
with glass on the two ends and the 





for the back three strips may be sé In. _ the look out for the approach 


———]]1 of enemies. The shelters 
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should be mounted on 
seven foot posts, sunk two 
feet into the ground; or 
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otherwise be made cat- 
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Picture Study —“Wake Up!” 


BY ALICE ROBINSON, Assistant Professor of Art, Ohio State University 


N the early days of our 

civilization, before we 
had the alphabet or 
books the only way to 
tell astory, except with 
the voice, was to draw 
it. In fact, our letters 
came from the reveti- 
tion of certain nictures 
and the connection of 
these pictures with 
sounds. I imagine the 
man who first discovered picture writing was 
gesturing with a stick in his hand, and was 





Alice Robinson 


think that when it is shown in the school- 
room every boy and girl in the room will be 
eager to tell, either with pictures or with 
words, of dogs that they have known, and 
for this reason, because of the associations 
that it arouses, it is an excellent picture to 
show to children. I think that as a work of 
art it has not the enduring qualities that will 
make it live through the centuries. I believe 
that long after it is forgotten the picture of 
‘‘Charlotte’’ (in September, 1917) will be 
remembered, and I have tried to account for 
the fact that another ‘‘waking up’’ picture, 
one that Robert Louis Stevenson, whom all 


trained to do it, or if he does it of his own 
initiative. Our whole interest in the pic- 
ture is scientific. We wish to come to some 
conclusion about this unusual action of the 
dog, and immediately our mind starts out to 
accumulate facts. Any emotion that we have 
from the idea ‘‘dog,’’ or “‘little girl,’’ is 
lost in scientific inquiry. 

In being thus critical, it is well to remem- 
ber that the camera, perhaps the greatest of 
aids to scientific research, has come into 
common use only in this generation, and 
that before that time artists and draughts- 
men were employed to record unusual situa- 
tions. For that reason many got into 
the habit of choosing them for sub- 





to him, when he saw that by making 
these gestures in the sand he could 
tell the story without words and 
leave it to tell other people after he 
had gone. 

Art and the conveying of an idea 
are for some reason dependent upon 
each other. A masterpiece is rec- 
ognized because the idea is brought 
to us so strongly that our emotions 
are aroused. It was the idea of re- 
ligious enthusiasm that gave to us 
the Gothic cathedral. No one is so 


as much surprised as those listening 





modern illustrator. 


“WAKE UP!” 


“Wake Up!” is the name of this painting. 
It belongs to an earlier school of American 
painting which has been supplanted by the 
It is housed in the Layton 
Art Gallery of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and was 
painted by C. Burton Barber. 


jects for paintings, without realizing 
that to suggest a scientific interest 
counteracted the emotional value of 
the painting. 

Suggestions: In the first three 
grades I would have every situation 
of interest to the children reproduced 
on paper, and in color, if possible. I 
would expect them to learn to use 
color and line as a means of expres- 
sion, as naturally as they do words. 
All drawing is a matter of seeing and 
remembering, and the class should be 








insensitive that he can enter the 
cathedral unmoved, but few analyze 
the emotion sufficiently to discover 
the idea back of it. Most of the 
art of painting and scu!pture has con- 
veyed the idea through a ‘“‘story.’’ 

This particular picture is entirely depend- 
ent upon its story. It tells us of a little girl 
who is being awakened one morning by her 
dog. He has jumped on her bed and is tug- 
ging at her covers. We wonder if he wakes 
her every morning, or if on this particular 
morning he has become lonely and wants her 
to come out to play. Heis a good playfel- 
low, we are sure. If her school has a ‘‘Pet 
Day,’’ as some schools have, and all the boys 
and girls are allowed to bring their pets, he 
would make a much better behaved school 
visitor than some kittens and rabbits that 
would be there. The picture makes me think 
of dogs that I have known at one time or 
another and I want to tell about them. I 


This lesson and the large picture on the opposite page may be 
mounted and hung together where pupils can easily see and study 
them. Also the lesson may be written on the blackboard for chil- 
dren to copy and use in booklets with the miniature pictures given 


further on in this magazine. 


children know well, has given us in words, 


**A birdie with a yellow bill 

Hopped upon the window sill, 

Cocked his shining eye and said: 
‘‘Ain’t you ’shamed, you sleepy-head!’’ 


seems classic and will live as long as the 
heart of man thrills at the sound of a bird. 
And, I believe it is because the experience 
of a bird waking us with his song on'a 
bright morning has been universal, and that 
the verse brings to each one of us all of the 
beauty that our individual memories can af- 
ford. The picture we are studying is differ- 
ent; it is interesting to us because the ac- 
tion is peculiar. All sorts of questions arise 
in our minds. We wonder why the dog ‘does 
it, if he does it every morning, if he was 





trained to see form and remember it, 
tosee action and remember it. Stories 
in their own experience and out of it 
should be drawn. Many such les- 
sons fail because the drawings are 
collected and the children do not see the re- 
sults. Every group of drawings should be 
studied by them and the one that best tells 
the story should be indicated. The waste- 
paper basket has not been used enough in 
the primary grades. After the child has 
used these drawings to tell his story, most 
of them should naturally take their place in 
the basket. It just happens that in our 
school system the conservation of paper has 
been studied more carefully than the conser- 
vation of a child’s energy. I believe that an 
unlimited supply of paper should be given to 


the primary teacher and that the work be 


judged only as it has trained the memory and 
given the child an opportunity for expression. 














The Test of True Art 


F [I were asked for some simple test by which we might hope to know a work of art when we saw one I should 
| suggest something like this: Every work of art shows that it was made by a human being for a human being. 
| Art is the humanity put into workmanship, the rest is slavery. The difference between a man-made work anda 
| commercially-made work is like the difference between a gem and paste. 

at first, but, when we find out, the intrinsic worth of the one is self-evident. Still it is ey important that com- 


mercial work shall be properly done after its own kind. 
Once more let me try to make it clear that by art, instructed thinkers don’t mean only pictures or quaint and 


curious things, or necessarily costly ones, certainly not luxurious ones. 
ship by competent workmen.— W. R. Lethaby. 


We may not be able to tell the difference 


They mean worthy and complete workman- 
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Lessons in Language for Winter Days 


BY HOWARD R. DRIGGS, Professor of English, School of Education, University of Utah, Salt Lake City; Author of ‘‘Live Language Lessons’’ 


THE THIRD OF FOUR ARTICLES ON TEACHING LANGUAGE IN THE FIRST FOUR GRADES 


VOCABULARY BUILDING 


HIS surely is a wintry day,’’ said a third 

grade teacher as the children, after a 

romping recess in the biting wind, began to 
settle down for work. 

‘‘Just look at that snow,’’ continued the 
teacher. 

The children turned to watch for the mo- 
ment the merry whirl of the snowflakes out- 
side. 

‘‘Who can tell how the snow is coming 
down ?’’ asked the teacher. 

‘It’s falling, ’’ responded one boy quickly. 

‘‘Certainly ; snow always falls, Tom; but 
can’t you find another word that will sug- 
gest how it is falling ?’’ 

‘It’s whirling down,’’ said one of the 
girls; ‘‘sifting,’’ suggested another; ‘‘danc- 
ing,’’ ‘‘drifting,’’ ‘‘driving,’’ came other 
replies, 

‘‘Very well; now think of some word that 
describes the wind which is driving the 
snow.’’ 

‘It is a cold wind.’’ 

‘Yes, Jane, but there are many kinds of 
cold winds, you know. Think of other words 
that suggest them. ’’ 

‘‘Freezing.’’ 

‘“‘That’s a wintry word. Whatare others ?’’ 

‘‘Nipping,’’ said a boy. 

‘‘Jack Frost certainly nips our noses, 
doesn’t he? The wind is rather ‘nipping’ 
to-day, I think.’’ 

‘‘Cutting,’’ ‘‘sharp,’’ ‘‘keen,’’ ‘‘biting, ’’ 
‘‘chilly,’? came. The list was written on 
the board. 

‘‘Those are all picturesque expressions, ’’ 
said the teacher. ‘‘Why not give a word 
picture of this wintry day? I will make a 
little sketch to guide you, then each may 
choose the words that seem best to give color 
to the picture. ’’ 

This little skeleton composition was then 
worked out by the teacher on the board: 


A WINTRY DAY 
King Winter rules the world to-day. The snow is 








down, spreading a ——— b!anket over the earth. 
The winds are round the houses and 
through the trees. 

Most of the birds have flown south; or else they are 
hiding in some place to keep away from Jack 
Frost. The squirrels and mice and rabbits have 
themselves in some nest to sleep. 

Only the snowbirds and the children seem to like 
King Winter. They do not mind so much his 
winds and snowflakes. They give the children 
cheeks and bright eyes. Sometimes, of course, 






































old Jack Frost their fingers and their 
toes, but what do they care? It is fun to in 
the snow, to ——— down the hills and to on 
the ice. 


Eager to find the fitting words, the pupils 
bent happily at the work of filling the blanks. 
To keep them from going astray in their 
choice of words, the teacher wrote a list of 
suitable words by the exercise. It was ex- 
cellent vocabulary and seat work. When the 
time came to change the lesson, most of the 
children had made their word pictures. They 
were asked to fold and keep them for all to 
enjoy the next day. 


TRAINING THE TONGUE 


The following morning, as the pupils read 
their little compositions, the teacher observed 
a pronounced tendency to enunciate care- 
lessly, especially those words ending in 
‘‘ing.’’ Many of the children said, ‘‘coast- 
in’,’’ *‘skatin’,’’ ‘‘slidin’,’’ ‘‘runnin’,’’ 

‘‘Let me hear you pronounce these words, ”’ 
said the teacher, as she gave clearly—coast- 
ing, sleighing, skating. The children repeated 
the words correctly. 

‘‘How does each of those words end ?’’ 

‘In ‘ing’,’’ said a pupil. 

‘‘What other words do you know that end 
like these ?”’ 

‘‘Running,’’ ‘‘jumping,’’ ‘‘romping,’’ 
‘‘chasing, ’’ and many others were suggested. 
A list of them was written on the board. 

‘Pronounce these words clearly after 
me,’’ said the teacher. A spirited enuncia- 
tion drill followed. 

‘Let each now tell something, using one 
of these words; as, ‘I like to go skating.’ 


Be careful to say your words clearly.’’ 

Such sentences as these were created: 

‘‘The sled went whizzing down the hill;’’ 
‘‘The children were sliding on the ice;’’ 
‘‘The boys are romping in the snow;’’ ‘‘T 
like to go coasting. ’’ 

The children’s tongues were thus given a 
good practice on the much slighted sound 
represented by ‘‘ing.’’ 

In teaching language, this sort of tongue- 
training has been greatly neglected. Clear 
enunciation, distinct articulation, proper pro- 
nunciation are quite as essential as correct 
usage, in teaching the child to speak effec- 
tively. Pupils should be trained early to 
‘speak the speech trippingly on the tongue, ’’ 
to give every sound, every word clearly. 
They should be helped to overcome not only 
the habit of dropping such endings as ‘‘ing,’’ 
but also to say just, can, get, for, or, was, of, 
from, and, because, and other common little 
words distinctly. This is an important phase 
of work that belongs both to the language 
and reading lessons. This enunciation prac- 
tice should receive greater emphasis, espe- 
cially in the primary grades. 


ORAL LANGUAGE LESSONS 


Winter time offers many interesting sub- 
jects for children to talk about. They love 
to share with one another their little stories 
of coasting, skating, making snow forts and 
snowmen, playing Eskimo, and other wintry 
sports. 

To stimulate such expression, the teacher 
needs only to give some such childhood ex- 
perience of her own, or ask a few suggestive 
questions, or show some picture of children 
at some kind of wintry fun. The object of 
such a picture, however, is to lead the child 
to talk about his own experiences, not about 
the picture. Too many teachers and texts 
make picture study an end in itself, leading 
the child to describe the picture instead of 
letting the picture stimulate the child to ex- 
press himself. Let pictures full of action 
close to child life be chosen for this purpose. 
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LANGUAGE AND 
STUDY 


An interesting series of subjects for lan- 
guage work may be gathered from nature. 
Kor example, ‘‘The Birds in Winter.’’ What 
birds brave the cold and stay with us? 
Where have you seen them? What were 
they doing? Where do the birds find a place 
to sleep during the cold nights? What do 
they get to eat? How can boys and girls 
best help to keep these little feathered friends 
from suifering’ too much ? 

‘Animals in the Winter’? makes another 
rich subject. Talks about the squirrels, the 
mice, the rabbits, and other animals which 
the children know well --their winter homes 
and habits all bring’ excellent language 
returns. F 

To give zest to such work, introduce the 
play element. Let each child choose to rep- 
resent some winter bird or animal and tell 
about it. For illustration, one might be the 
sparrow and say: 

‘“‘My name is Dicky Sparrow. The boys 
sometimes call me ‘spug.’ I suppose they 
do not like me, and I certainly do not care 
for them because they treat me so badly. 

‘‘T live in the city like a street waif. I pick 
up my living wherever I can. Sometimes it 
is rather hard to find food, especially in the 
winter. And it gets very cold at times. 

‘I find grain on the streets and scraps in 
the back yards. I sleep under the eaves and 
among the dry leaves, or in barrels and boxes. 
Whatever comes, I try to keep brave and 
cheerful, ’’ 

Let another tell of the snowbird, the duck, 
the squirrel, or of any other animal or bird. 


BLENDING LANGUAGE AND _ GEOG- 
RAPHY 


Language and geography lessons may also 
be correlated to advantage by having the 
children create stories about the things they 
eat or Wear in winter time. For illustration : 

THE STORY OF MY MUFF 

My muff was once a furry coat. It kept a muskrat. 
warm. He lived out West in a mountain stream. 
His home was a hole in the bank. There he made a 
cozy nest and thought himself safe from harm. But 
one day a boy set a trap near his hole in a stream, 
and When the muskrat came out in the morning to 
vet his breakfast, he stepped into the trap and was 
caught. The poor fellow lost his life. His coat was 
taken. I feel sorry for him; but I am glad to have 
such a soft warm muff. 


BLENDING NATURE 


Let them make stories about their wool 
sweaters, their dresses, coats, shoes, rubber 
boots, gloves, mittens, stockings and other 
articles of clothing. The creating of such 
tales adds interest to the exercise, and brings 
forth many bits of information for all. Try 
to have each child choose a different subject. 
This puts the work on a basis of individual 
effort. 

FIRESIDE STORIES AND GAMES 

Winter is the time when all of us like to 
toast our toes at the big blazing fire, the 
time for indvor plays and games, story-telling 
and story-books. The interests of this time 
may readily be turned to educative account 
in language lessons. 

There is no more charming exercise for 
children than story-telling. For language 





purposes the stories chosen should be short 
and simple. The fable is one good type; 
but children should not be limited to fables 
alone. Lead them to tell other stories, tales 
of pioneer days gathered from their parents 
and grandparents, stories of boys and girls 
taken from real life. Such stories, too, as 
those told by Laura E. Richards, under the 
titles, The Golden Windows’’ and ‘‘The 
Pig Brother,’’ are good. Baldwin’s Fairy 
Tale Reader also offers a rich collection of 
simple yet interesting tales for this grade to 


oor 


retell. Many of these stories may be dram- 
atized. Choose for this purpose only those 


that give opportunity for conversation and 
action. ‘“T'he Twelve Months’’ is one that 
makes an interesting play. ‘“The Bremen 
Musicians, ’’ also, may be acted, to the erent 
delight of the pupils. 

Follow some such sugyvestive outline as 
this: 

THE BREMEN MUSICIANS 

Scene I. Master and servant talking in) barnyard. 
Not much feed had been raised that year. How can 
they save more? The old donkey is not of any use. 
Shall he be killed? ‘‘No, turn him out to pick for 
himself.’’ The donkey overhears and runs away. 

Scene ll, The donkey meets the dog who also has 
been driven from home. 
fortunes together and set out. 
cat, who likewise has been cast out. She agrees to 
join them. The three meet the rooster, who is fleeing 
to escape from being killed and cooked. He casts 
his fortunes with the wanderers. 

Scene lll. The fortune seekers enter the robber’s 
house in the woods, They find food for each and be- 
gin to feast, the donkey on hay, the dog on a roast of 
meat, the cat on milk and the rooster on grain. Each 
goes to rest. 

In the night one of the robbers returns. He makes 
The cat jamps upon him. He 


They decide to seek their 
They meet the old 


unnecessary noise. 
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rushes to the door, the dog out in the yard bite: him 
and the donkey gives him a kick, while the rooster 
crows in triumph as the fellow flees. 

Scene lV. 


their captain tells of how he has gone into the house 


Robbers in the woods listen to the tale 


An old witch lying by the fire has pounced upon hin 


and tried to scratch out his eyes; a goblin by the door 
has leaped at him and eut his leg with a knife; a 
giant in the yard has struck him with a club: and 
some one from the house has called, ** Bring the knave 
to me! Bring the knave to me!’’ The frightened 
robbers decide to leave the place forever. 

In creating plays the children should keep 
the spirit of the story, but certain freedom 
in speech and added touches to briny out the 


story should be encouraged, 
WINTER POEMS 

Another type of languayve lessons that re- 
flects the spirit of the snowy season may be 
had by blending language and literature. 
Such poems as ‘‘A Winter Night,’’ by Mary 
I’, Butts, Riley’s ‘‘Winter Fancies,’’ ‘Jack 
Frost,’’ by Hannah Gould, and other verse 
within the grasp of third gvrade children may 
be made un ‘‘open sesame’? to much expre 
sion work, 

As with pictures so with poems; the chief 
purpose is to stimulate the child to talk. 
Many texts and too many teachers present 
the poem ina language lesson for its own 
sake. It should rather be given as a means 
to lead the child to himself. To 
illustrate : 


express 


Blow, wind, blow, 
Drift the flying snow, 

Send it twirling, whirling overhead 
There’s a bedroom in a tree, 
Where, snug as snug can be, 

The squirrel nests in his cozy bed 


(Continued OL page 65) 
































Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new 
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N January 17, 1863, there was 
| born in Manchester, England, 
A David Lloyd George, the man 
on whom England has leaned 
so heavily in this present war. 
David was of Welsh blood, his 
father being a studious school teacher and his 
mother the sister of a Welsh cobbler, Richard 
Lloyd. It was this uncle who educated young 
David, for when the boy was but three years 
of age his father died, leaving small provision 
for his wife and two children, and Richard 
Lloyd bravely undertook the care of his wid- 
owed sister and her family. 

The boyhood of David was shadowed by 
poverty, but yet he probably found pleasure 
in his life in the beautiful little Welsh vil- 
lage of Llanystumdwy, which nestles at the 
foot of the Snowdon range of mountains. 
That he loved his boyhood home is proved by 
the fact that at the present time he has a 
country home within a mile of this village. 

In school David was a very bright student, 
learning so easily that he had alittle too much 
time for mischief, and we are told many 
stories of his boyish pranks. When he was 
ten or eleven years of age his uncle, who 
realized that the boy had great ability, de- 
cided to sacrifice a sum of money which he 
had laid by fo¥ his old age, and give Davida 
good education. It makes us happy to know 
that this uncle lived to see his nephew Prime 
Minister of England, and so was repaid for 
this sacrifice. 

David studied very hard, passed his law ex- 
aminations brilliantly, and became a solicitor. 
For the law he already had had good practice, 
for he had debated with every one in Llanys- 
tumdwy on all kinds of subjects, and had 
often put up arguments which had been hard 
for his elders to answer. As the old black- 
smith confessed to Richard Lloyd one day, ‘‘I 
really had to turn my serious attention to 
David last evening or he would have got the 
best of me.”’ 

Although Lloyd George was only twenty- 
one when he began the practice of law, he 
had several qualities which are necessary for 
success in that calling: he was quick-witted, 
always ready with a reply; he had a keen 
sense of humor and could win a point with a 
funny illustration; he possessed an absolute 
fearlessness which made him stand his own 
ground when he knew he was right on a point 
of law, even if the court itself were against 
him. 

His first great triumph came at the age of 
twenty-five, when he carried a case which had 
been decided against him by a prejudiced 
judge to the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
who declared that Lloyd George was right in 
his use of the law. It was this same year 
that he was put up as Parliamentary candi- 
date by the Liberal party, and was elected, 
too, although by a close vote. 

In 1888, before this election to Parliament, 
Lloyd George married a beautiul young Welsh 
girl named Maggie Owen. Whatever trials 
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he has found in public life, and they have 
been many, he has at least enjoyed a peace- 
ful home life, with his two daughters Olwen 
and Megan, and the two sons, who later were 
to fight for England on French soil. 

Lloyd George took his seat in the House of 
Commons April 17, 1890. At that time, Glad- 
stone, eighty years of age, was still Prime 
Minister, although he retired in 1892. Lloyd 
George was fearless enough even to debate 
with the great Gladstone, whose eagle glance~ 
made Jess courageous men quail. 














David Lloyd George 


When England declared war against the 
Boers, in South Africa, Lloyd George was bit- 
terly indignant, for he felt that his country 
was taking an unjust advantage of a nation 
weaker than itself. At this time he arranged 
to speak against the war one night in Bir- 
mingham. When the evening came there was 
a riot caused by the supporters of the war, in’ 
which one man was killed. Lloyd George 
himself was saved only by being smuggled 
away disguised as apoliceman. Neither this 
nor any other treatment has ever made Lloyd 
George say what he does not believe, or keep 
him from saying what he thinks ought to be 
said. 

In 1906 the Liberal party controlled English 
politics and Lloyd George was’ given by them 
a seat in the Cabinet, becoming president of 
the Board of Trade. He took up his new 
duties energetically, and soon began to intro- 
duce reforms unheard of before in Old Eng- 
land. In England there has always been much 
more dignity and pomp about a Cabinet mem- 
ber than we have here in the United States, 
and everybody was startled when Lloyd 
George conducted his department with the 
greatest simplicity. He became more and 
more popular, however, with the common peo- 
ple, especially after he passed his famous law 
for old age pensions. 
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January Birthday Story—David Lloyd George 


This was his first great measure after be- 
coming Chancellor of the Exchequer, or, as 
we would call this official, Secretary of the 
Treasury. In order to get his Budget, or Ap- 
propriation bill, passed by the House of Lords, 
Lloyd George had to appeal to the king for 
help. Here in our country both houses of 
Congress are elected by the people, but in 
England only the lower house, or ‘*Commons,’’ 
as it is called, is chosen by the people. 
The members of the upper house, or ‘‘ House 
of Lords,’’ all belong to the nobility and hold 
their position through life, by virtue of their 
noble title. They are called peers. Knowing 
that the lords would vote down his Budget, 
Lloyd George and Herbert Asquith, who was 
Prime Minister at the time, persuaded the 
king to consent to create enough new peers 
to give them control. In order to avoid this, 
the House of Lords agreed to a law which 
took away from them the right to veto bills 
sent up from the lower house. 

Since this great victory of Lloyd George, 
the common people of England have as much 
voice in the making of their own laws as we 
do in the United States, and have in reality 
just as republican a form of government, al- 
though they are ruled by a king instead of a 
president. 

In 1914, when Germany declared war against 
England, people were curious to know how 
Lloyd George would stand, remembering that 
night at Birmingham when his proposed 
speech against the Boer war had caused a 
riot. Therefore, when it became known that 
he was to speak in Queen’s Hall, West Lon- 
don, a vast audience gathered to hear him. 
They were astonished and thrilled by the 
words which they heard there. Lloyd George 
told them that while he bitterly hated all wars, 
yet he felt that it was every Englishman’s 
duty to rise in defense of injured Belgium. 
From that time on Lloyd George has been the 
force in England which has carried on the war. 

He was first made Minister of Munitions, 
then Minister of War, and after Mr. As- 
quith’s resignation, Prime Minister, England's 
highest position, not even excepting the King 
himself. Of his plans for war we shall not 
speak, because this is not a war story; but it 
will be enough to say that President Wilson 
has used many of Lloyd George’s ideas and 
thus saved the United States from making 
mistakes which England made at the begin- 
ning of the war. 

In thinking over the acts of a man who is 
still living and whose life-work is as yet un- 
finished, it is difficult to judge wisely in all 
matters, but of some things we may be sure. 
The boys and girls whose birthdays come this 
month can imitate Lloyd George in at least 
one particular—in steadfastly giving the best 
of their ability, great or small, to their coun- 
try. Itis to be hoped that they will never 
have to give this service in time of war, but 
they must be willing to do so if it should 
be necessary. 
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Physical Training for the Mid-Winter Month 


RY LYDIA CLARK, Instructor in Physical Training, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. ; Author of ‘‘Physical Training for the Elementary Schools’’ 


HERE is a tendeney among 
teachers to pamper the chil- 
dren as soon as the weather 
becomes at all cold. Children 
should be urged to put on 
their wraps and go out-of- 
With very little encouragement, chil- 
dren will play vigorous running games and 
keep warm even.in the coldest weather. 
Give as much of the physical training out- 
of-doors as possible; the children will enjoy 
it much fetter than if given indoors and 
greater value will be derived from the work. 


DEMONSTRATION 








doors. 


Il-—-Head. Arm raising sideways with 
deep breathing —-one! Two! Again-—one! 
Two! The arms are raised to the sides 
(shoulder level), the head is drawn back as 
the inhalation occurs. At ‘‘Two!’’ the arms 
sink as exhalation occurs. 

IiI—Leg. 1. Hands on hips — place! Right 
foot sideways——place! Foot—replace! Same 
to the left—one! Two! Repeat with four 
counts, alternating’ right and left in this 
time: one, two, three, four—go! 

2 Hands and feet in position 


2. See-Saw. 
—place! The arms are raised to the sides 


flung forward and downward us in the act of 
wood chopping, 

On the return movement the arms are 
brought to the right shoulder, 
ment should be repeated an equal number of 
times on the left side. 


The move- 


VI—-Precipitant. Jump in place, with side 
flinging of the arms——one! Two! Three! 
At ‘‘One!’’ the knees are bent, at ‘‘Two! 
a light jump is taken, the arms ure raised 
to shoulder level on the ascent and lowered 
on the descent, at ‘‘Three!’’ the body i 
brought back to the erect position. 





It is absolutely essential that a 
new gymnastic movement be care- 
fully demonstrated. It must be per- 
formed with force and exactness; a 
slovenly demonstration and caveless 
explanation will mean poor execution 
by the class. 

After an exercise has been demon- 
strated it is necessary to stimulate 
the class constantly while they are 
performing the movement, with 
admonitions of a corrective or warn- 
ing nature. 

Every exercise which is performed 
singly on command (one movement to 
a command) should be repeated at 
least five times. 

LESSON III* 


Clear the desk for gymnastics! 








Nd 


























Good vymnasti¢ sitting position ! 

Stand! 

I-- Order, March forward one step. Place 
left foot forward——one! Bring the right foot 
up to the left-two! When the children have 
acquired the co-ordination the command may 
be given as follows: Class one step forward 

march! The movement is taken on one 
command and the class counts ‘‘One, two’’ 
as the movement occurs. 

Stimulate the children to work together. 


*See November, 1917, issue of this magazine for 
Lessons I and I1. 








The See-Saw 


(shoulder level); at the same time a light 
jump is taken and the feet are placed about 
three foot-lenyths apart. Ready —one! Two! 
Keep it up—go! Stop! At ‘One!’ the left 
knee is bent; at the same time the trunk is 
bent slightly to the left so that the left arm 
is lowered. At ‘“I'wo!’’ the left knee is 
straightened and the trunk raised; the right 
knee is then bent and at the same time the 
trunk is bent to the right. Keep the class 
together by counting ‘One, two,’ 
IV--Arm. Arms upward 
bend! Arms forward 
bend! Change from one 
position to the other—-one! 
Two! Again--one! Two! At 
““One!’’ the arms are bent to 
upward position; at ‘“Two!’’ 
they are bent forward. 
V—Trunk, (‘*Wood chop- 
ping.’’) Hands and feet in 
position—place! Use this 
time: one, two-—go! Stop! 
Position! The left foot is 
placed obliquely forward two 
foot-lengths; the fists are 
closed and raised to the right 
shoulder as if grasping the 
handle of an ax. At the 
command ‘‘Go!’’ the trunk 
is bent forward from the 
hips; the knees remain 





Part of the Circle in Measure Five of the Clap Dance 


straight, while the arms are 


Wood Chopping 


“Wring the Dish Rag” 


VII. Hands on hips 


ing with backward bendine’ of the head 


one! Two! Again, one! Two! 


THE SNOWSTORM 


(Story play for thee Sir to 


place! Deep breath 


econd grade } 
Stand ! Up! Raise 
Ilutter -flutte: 


The arms are slowly lowered sideways down- 


1. Falline snow. 


! 


the arms over the head. 


ward; at the same time the finvers are fut 
tered up and down In imitation of the ven- 
tle fall of snowflakes, Up! Raise the arms 
forward upward, moving the fingers about 
as before. Ayain, flutter— flutter! Up! 
Down! 

2. Drifting snow. The wind blows the 
snow down the street. Ready -go! One 
row after another scampers livhtly around 
the room and down to seats. Run softly; 
the snow makes no noise as it is blown. See 
how silent and quiet the room is. Every one 
listen! Go softly, softly, on the toes. 

3. Whistling 
through the pine trees and makes a lony, 
low, whistling noise. Breathe—in! Every 
one takes a big deep breath, 
The pupils breathe out and allow the air to 
escape through the mouth, making a noise 
like the wind. Again, in! Out! 

4. Whirling snow. 
arms to sides and turn about in a little circle 
with short running steps. 
other way 


wind. The wind blow 


Breathe—out ! 


! 


Ready—-go! Raise 


Turn about the 


vo! The children run about to 
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the left (right) once, and then turn to the 
right (left). This movement when taken in 
the schoolroom must be simply a turn on the 
toes with many little steps. If the play is 
conducted in a play-room each pupil may run 
around in acircle about four feet in diameter. 

5. Thesnow bends the trees low. Now the 
snow falls slowly and gently. (The move- 
ment described under 1 may be repeated.) 
The little birch trees are bent way over to- 
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ward the ground. Ready--over! The arms 
hang limp and the body is sent to the left 
(right). The wind blows the snow from the 
trees. Ready—shake! Shake the arms and 
slowly raise the trunk. Now the snow falls 
again and the wind dies down. Repeat move- 
ment described under 1. The trees are bent 
again as the load of snow grows heavy. 
Ready—over! The body is bent to the right 
(left). Now the wind blows it off—shake! 
Repeat the movements two to three times. 

6. Making asnowman. Ready—go! Stop! 
Bend the trunk slightly forward as if rolling 
and making a big ball of snow. As the ball 
grows larger we must walk more slowly. 


The Study of 


BY D. R. 


part-ner there, Or in 








HE chief aim of 
drawing in the pub- 
lic schools should be the 
learning of form. Just 
as the chief aim of num- 
ber is to measure form, 
and of language to com- 
municate ideas of form, 
so the great aim of 
drawing is to represent 
form, and through this 
representation, to make 
one see and grasp form, to the end that he 
may know it better. 

Form is anything that has shape. There 
are mineral forms, vegetable forms and ani- 
mal forms. The handling, changing and 
modifying of these forms give rise to the 
world of industry. They are manufactured 
into house forms, clothing forms and food 
forms, as well as into the hundreds of forms 
that are made for our convenience and pleas- 





D. R. Augsburg 
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Now make a small! ball for the head; now 
make the arms. See who can get his done 
first. 

7. Dancing round thesnowman. Ready— 
go! One row after another marches around 
the room until a circle is formed around the 
outside of the room. Ready—vygo! All the 
pupils join hands and skip lightly about the 
room until the signal ‘‘Stop!’’ is given. 

8. A snowball fight. Down! Stoop down 
and get snow for ball. Up! Make the ball. 
Throw! Again—one! Two! Three! Quicker 
—down! Clap snow together! Throw! Keep 


it up! Stop! 
9. Warming toes. Ready — go! Jump 
lightly on toes. Stop! Again—go! Stop! 
10. Quiet after play. Breathe — in! 


Breathe—out! Again—one! Two! 


THE CLAP DANCE 


Form a double circle with boys on inside 
and girls on outside. 
Part I 


Measure 1. Join inside hands; the boy 
places his free hand on his hip and the gir] 
takes hold of her skirt. Walk forward four 
marching steps. 

Measure 2. Both stand still and clap hands 
three times on the first, second and third 
beats. 

Measure 8. Same as measure 1, 

Measure 4. Face each other and stamp 
feet three times (boy left, right, left; girl, 
counterpart). 

Measure 5. Point right toe forward; raise 
right elbow, support it with the back of the 
left hand and shake right forefinger in 
threatening manner three times on first, sec- 
ond and third beats. 

Measure 6. Repeat measure 5, pointing 
left toe forward and shaking left finger. 

Measure 7. Partners join hands, forming 
an arch, and turn about under archway with 
four steps (often called by children ‘‘wring 
the dish rag’’). 


ure. Commerce is the moving of these forms 
from place to place, and consumption is the 
using of them to supply our daily needs. 
The gathering, making and using of these 
forms constitute the 
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Measure 8. Partners face each other, place 
arms akimbo, and stamp feet three times, as 
in measure four. 

Part II 


Measures 1-6. Same as before. 

Measure 7. Clap hands on thighs; clap 
hands together; clap partner’s hands twice 
on beats three and four. 

Measure 8. Place arms akimbo and stamp 
feet three times ; at the same time shake head 
vigorously three times from side to side on 
first, second and third beats. 


THE MUFFIN MAN 


The players join hands and form a circle, 
while one or more children are chosen to 
stand in the center. The circle players skip 
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about, singing the first two lines of the verse. 
They then stand still while each player in 
the center chooses a partner to enter the 
center with him. The partners join hands 
and skip about, singing the last two lines, 
while the circle players stand still and clap 
hands. ‘Ihe game may be repeated until all 
are chosen. 


Form the Chief Aim of Drawing 


AUGSBURG, Director of Drawing, San Francisco Normal School 


Perhaps the most direct way of learning 
form is through the standard or basic forms. 
These are the rectangle, triangle, circle, el- 
lipse and oval. These are the most simple 





trades, arts and pro- 
fessions of this teem- 
ing industrial age, 
and the means | 
through which we 
earn our living. | 
It is the office of 
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drawing to aid us 
in knowing form bet- 





ter, that we may see 
it and represent it, 
and to give us the 
mechanical means of 
mentally grasping it, 
that we may utilize it 
quickly and easily and 
adapt it to our needs, 
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tangle, then a hori- the rectangle with apples, then with pump- 
zontal rectangle, and kins, and then place a boy in it, as in B, 
then a square rectan- Figure II. 
lap gle. Practice them Draw a square rectangle, as in C, Figure 
ice until you can draw II. Add a vertical rectangle to the left face 
them. This is the and a horizontal rectangle to the right face. 
mp simplest and yet the Place all on a wagon. Draw a horizontal 
sad most important part rectangle, and place a square rectangle on 
on of learning the rec-_ the top face and a vertical rectangle on the 
tangle. top of the square. Many interesting exer- 
Draw the letter N_ cises of this sort may be made. 
as a vertical  rec- Here is a lesson in industrial design. A, 
ale, tangle, then as a_B and CG, Figure III, are pitchers, alike ex- 
— to Square rectangle, cept in shape. A is a vertical rectangle, 
kip and then as a hori- B asquare rectangle, and C a horizontal rec- 





zontal rectangle. 
Sketch the rectangle 
with light lines, as 
shown in D, Fig. I, 


tangle. In like manner nearly all vessels 
may be modified. 

D is a teapot shaped like a vertical rec- 
tangle. Design one like a square rectangle, 


he Figure II and then, with heavy and then one like a horizontal rectangle. 
lines. Mark in the Similarly turn the pitcher E and the basket 

——= forms or shapes that can be recognized and N, as shown in E. In like manner practice F into three shapes. 
are the basis of practically all other forms. with the letters H, K, G. P, S and A, making The eap A in Figure IV is a vertical ree 
id That is, other forms are made by modifying ach first as a vertical rectangle, then as a_ tangle; in B it is a square rectangle, and in 
$= and combining these forms. C a horizontal rectangle. The 
the Through them we may learn how * expression of the face under each 


arse. 
r in 
the 
ands 
ines, 
clap 
1 all 


ning 
rms. 











to grasp the idea of form, how to 
work in form, and how to use 
form intelligently and effectively. 
Now we will study the process 
of learning form. We will choose 
the rectangle as the basic form 
for our lesson. . 
The rectangle has four straight 
sides and four right angles. 
When the rectangle has equal 
sides ‘it is called a square, ora 
square rectangle. (B, Figure I.) 
When it is longer vertically it is 
called a vertical rectangle. (A, 
Figure I.) When it is longer 
horizontally it is called a hori- 
zontal rectangle. (C, Figure I.) 
The best way to learn the rectangle is to 
use it. Draw with light lines a vertical rec- 








Figure III 


square rectangle, and then as a horizontal 
Then practice with the words 


““can’’ and ‘‘song’’ 
in the same manner. 

Draw a wheelbar- 
row similar to A, 
Figure IJ, and place 
on it a vertical rec- 
tangle, then a_ hori- 
zontal rectangle, and 
then a square rec- 
tangle. 

Draw a sled, and 
on it place a_hori- 
zontal rectangle. Fill 





cap is changed by the slant of 
the mouth. 

Change the hat D and the caps 
E and F into vertical, horizontal 
and square rectangles, using the 
same details. 

In Figure V there are a number 
of signs, Sign A is a vertical 
rectangle, and sign B a square 
rectangle, while signs C, D, and 
E are horizontal rectangles. 
Likewise the letters may be ver- 
tical, square or horizontal rec- 
tangles. 

It should be the chief aim of 
drawing to teach form, to make 
the pupil so well acquainted 
with it that he can grasp it and adapt it to 
his needs. There are no mechanical ele- 
ments that are more important in the educa- 
tion of the child than teaching him to visu- 
alize form. Why? Because the visualizing 
of form is of constant use to him in ac- 
quiring knowledge and in the expression of 
thought. Back of language is form, and if 
the form is not clear the language itself is 
not clear. Back of number is form, and the 
number itself is not intelligible in express- 
ing quantity until the form is made clear. 
This form is a basic element in all branches 
of learning, and in every art, trade and 
profession, 
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Teaching Citizenship and Government 


BY LEWIS S. MILLS, A. M., 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 
of ( Vt nship. 
tor the UNE of ¢ ‘onnecticut te ache Ss. 


Np the work grade hy grade. 


Last year he revised and rewrote 
This is a thoroughly practical book on Citizenship, taking 


Burlington and Farmington, Connecticut 


Superintendent Mills is eminently fitted to present lessons on the teaching 


“Citizenship and Government in Connecticut”’ 


The book is already in its second edition. 


Classes in the teaching 


or Citizenship were conducted by Mr, Mills in the summer of 1917, at a Summer Institute, held 


in Danbury, Conn. 


subject matter to use and thre method of approach, 


SCN recent addresses and writ- 
MS ings President Wilson and 
Commissioner Claxton, as 
well as many others who have 
the interests of our govern- 
ment at heart, have urged 
the study of citizenship and govern- 
more time and attention in 





that 


ment be given 
the schools of the nation. 

If our nation is to endure, the teachers 1n 
our schools, city schools, private schools, vil- 
lage schools, and in every rural school in the 
woods of Maine, on the slopes of the Rockies, 
or on the great plains, and in every hamlet 
and county of our great land must aim, first 
of all, to educate every boy and every girl 
to become a useful citizen, loyal to our form 
of government and willing to sacrifice, if 
necessary, in support of our government. 

In all schoo!s citizenship as such should 
be assigned, at least, two full periods a 
week, No mistake will be made if history 
is given three periods a week and citizenship 
numerous 
other other 
subjects and in connection with conduct. By 
citizenship in schools, the usual book study 
and formal recitation work is not meant, but 
as much actual acquaintance with govern- 
ment in the locality, state and nation as is 


the other two periods, as well as 


references in connection with 


possible. 
CITIZENSHIP IN GRADES 1|—III. 

I. Aim: Many teachers aim at facts, rep- 
etition of the words of a book. This is not 
the best aim, though some facts are abso- 
lutely essential. The work should be alive, 
real, and its true aim should be to enable 
children to establish right habits of thought 
and action, to live in harmony with associ- 
ates 

at home, 
at scnool, 
wherever they are. 

Our government is not a perpetual motion 
machine. Each generation must be trained. 
[he aim may be stated again in a broader 
sense, but with the same general meaning: 
To establish right habits of thought and action 
in children and to enable them to project them 
into all their activities. 

II. Material. To carry the aim into effect 
the following material is used under such 
heads as: 

Cleanliness 
body, 
clothing, 
desks and books, 
home. 
Neatness and order— 


} 
at home, 


III. 


Newt month’s article will consist of the aim for work in grade four, the 


at school, 

at work, 

at play. 

Obedience — 

to parents, 
teachers, 

others in command, 


law, 


weather, 
natural laws. 
Regard for others. 
Appreciation. 
Helpfulness. 
Self Control. 
Honesty. 
Faithfulness. 
Kindness and fair play 
toward people, 
toward animals. 
Truthfuless. 
Manners. 
Caution. 
Modesty. 
Punetuality. 
Cooperation. 
Thrift-Work. 
Accuracy. 
Promptness. 
The opposites of the above list should be 
considered, also. 
Method. 


a. 


on the part of the teacher. 


By example, as far as possible 


The 


teacher can show regard for others, 
can be clean in person and dress, 
ean keep her desk in order, be 


obedient to the committee, 
law, the weather, can show appre- ’ 


the 


ciation, and, in fact, can exemplify 
the positive side of the above qual- 
ities. 


b. 


C. 


By theuseof stories and poeems— 
For Cleanliness--‘‘ The Pig 
Brother. ’’ 

For Obedience—*‘Raggylug.’’ 
For Honesty—‘‘The Honest 
Woodman. ’”’ ; 
For Faithfulness- 
the Dyke. ’’ 

For Kindness—‘ ‘The 
Christmas Tree. ’’ 

For Thrift—‘‘The Ant and the 
Grasshopper. ”’ 

Short problem stories for dis- 


‘A Leak in 


Birds’ 


cussion— 


BE PUNCTUAL 
Mary did not get up when her 
mother called her, and so was 
late to breakfast, late to school, 
and had to stay after school to 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education and Superintendent of Schools for the Towns of Avon, 


make up time. She was late 
home and had to go to bed early. 
Mary thought her mother and 
teacher were not fair. What 
was the matter?—From Citi- 
cenship and Government in Con- 
necticut by Douglas and Mills. 

d. Poems— 
For Sympathy— ‘‘The 
lighter. ’’ 
For Kindness — ‘‘Somebody’s 


Lamp- 


Mother’’ and ‘‘Which Loved 
Best ?’’ 
For Kindness to Animals—-‘ ‘The 


””? 


Arab and His Horse. 
For Peace and Good Will— ‘‘Dan 
and Dimple and How ‘They 
Quarreled.’’ 

For Thrift-— ‘*The Village Black- 
smith’’ and ‘‘The Miller of the 
Dee.”’ 

>», Pictures 
For Cooperation—‘‘A Helping 
Hand. ’”’ 

For Thrift —‘"The Gleaners. ’ 
There are many other pictures 
that may he used. 

f. For Opposite Qualities 
For Selfishness — ‘‘The Dog and 
His Image’’ and ‘‘King Midas. ’’ 
For Carelessness-—‘“‘The Maid 
and the Basket of Eggs.’’ 

For Lack of Thrift-—-For Want 
of a Nail the Shoe Was Lost. ’’ 
g. By Examples of Waste in School 

and at Home— 

By using one side of the paper 
only, 

By poor cooking or throwing good 
food away. 

h. By Memory Gems 
‘Cleanliness brings health.’’ 
‘Health is better than wealth. ’’ 
‘‘Have a place for everything 
and everything in its place.’’ 
‘‘He that cannot obey cannot 
command. ”’ 

‘‘He who steals once is never 
trusted again.’’ 
‘*‘Honesty is the best poliey.’’ 

i. By Short Articles from Daily 
Papers— 

The saving of life, 

Relief for the hungry or cold, 
Brave Deeds. 

By Experiences of Children and 
Others. 

j. By asking children to observe 
and do acts exemplifying the 
qualities desired and asking 
them to report. 


fay) 


The qualities mentioned in this article are 
fundamental to useful and loyal citizenship. 
In grades one, two and three especially, and 
in as far as possible in all grades, they should 
be conscious aims of attainment by the pupils 
and teachers in every school in the United 
States, ° 
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Educative Seat Work for January 


Carbon or hectographed copies of these designs may be given to pupils to trace and color. The repeated words may be pasted on cardboard and cut 
apart for use with ycung pupils who match the word with the picture. 























cardinal cardinal cardinal cardinal 
cardinal cardinal cardinal cardinal 
cardinal cardinal cardinal cardinal 
cardinal cardinal cardinal cardinal 
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Suggestions and Helps on Schoolroom Subjects 


The Honor System 


By Laura Julio 


Ol, humid weather and a roomful of uncomfort- 
able, restless bovs and girls between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen made it absolutely necessary 


for the teacher to adapt some method to maintain dis- 
cipline and secure a fair amount of work. The disci- 
pline had always been good. None of the pupils were 
As among all healthy boys and girls, there had 
heen a certain amount of excess energy that 
occasionally spent itself in one form or another, but 
at this time it was not one of these occasional exuber- 
ances of spirit finding an outlet, but a general rest- 
lessness and a general indifference to work. Hands 
were constantly waving for permission to leave the 


unruly. 


always 


room for a drink. 

The teacher realized that a large part of the dis- 
comfort was rea., but she also realized that the actual 
discomfort was strongly accentuated by the contagious 
spirit of restlessne Their minds dwelt too much 


upon the heat and the restraint of the schoolroom. 
The teacher rose from her desk and smilingly shook 
her head at the waving hands. ‘There was instant 
attention. She stood there fully a minute. The 


pupils sat perfectly still. At the end of that time she 
smiled and asked them if they still felt as uncomfort- 
able as they had felt a moment before. Very few 
hands went up, and those waveringly. ‘hen she told 
them that she knew that it was warm and uncomfort- 
able, and that she realized that it was hard for them 
to sit still and work: but that she was sure that if 
they sat still'and tried to interest themselves in their 
work, they would feel the heat much less. 

led them of what they had studied in 
physiology: that every movement of the body means 
and that friction produces heat, so that by 


She remin 


riction, 

moving restlessly they greatly increased their dis- 
comfort. the pupils listened attentively and their 
expressions contirmed what the teacher was saying. 

She went on to tell them that the constant drinking 
ot water offered but temporary relief on a hot day, 
and that an excess was injurious. ‘That also, they 
confirmed by their expressions. 

hen she told them that if they really felt the need 
ot going out of the room, they should get up and go 
out quietly without asking permission; that they 
should decide fpr themselves when it was really nec- 
essary for them to go. 

She next reminded them that the lessons had been 
made a little shorter because of the hot weather and 
therefore they should all make a special effort to get 
those shorter lessons well; but if there were any who 
felt that they really could not study, they should 
quietly come up to her and tell her so and she would 
excuse them. Then she smilinglyv said that she was sure 
that they would all do their best and returned to her 
desk 

Some of the pupils looked at each other a little un- 
certainly, but most of them quietly opened their books 
and began to study. One of the older boys, the ac- 
knowledged bully of the class, got up and walked out, 
plainly self-conscious despite his air of bravado. The 
teacher noticed that several glances of disapproval 
followed him. ‘lwo minutes later he tiptoed back to 
his seat. A few others went out during the course of 
the afternoon, all returning quietly and promptly. 
[he restlessness had disappeared, which contirmed the 
teacher’s assumption that at least ninety-five per cent 
of it had been purely mental. 

The pupils felt the responsibility of the call upon 
their honor and their judgment, and they responded 
ovally as a body. ‘The number of drinks thought 
necessary fell to a minimum and remained there; and 
not one pupil asked to be excused from preparing a 
lesson. 

The success of the honor system for those few weeks 
eonvineed the teacher of its practicability and she de- 
cided to put it in practice the following year. She 
chose a morning during the first week of school to talk 
it over with her pupils, and they decided to adopt it. 

fhe pupils were to leave the room when necessary 
without asking permission. No more time was to be 
taken out of the room than was absolutely necessary. 

No monitor, was to be appointed when it was nee 
essary for the teacher to leave the room. Each pupil 
was to be left on his honor. 

The system worked smoothly. ‘There were a few 
instances of insubordination, but tactful treatment 
and the weight of the opinion of the pupils themselves 
seon made these fall in line. For example, one boy 
took advantage of the teacher’s absence from the room 
to make himself the center of a disturbance. At re- 
cess that afternoon a self-appointed committee of fel- 
low-students took him in charge and threatened to 
make him chop the ice on the duck-pond into which 
they would duck him if he repeated his ‘‘stunt.’’ He 
did not repeat it. 

On another occasion, one boy left the room and ran 
home, returning fifteen minutes later. As the teacher 
was not in the room when he went out, he thought 
the length of time of his absence would not be noticed. 
The teacher kept him after school, told him what 
honor meant to him and to the school and what it 
would mean to him all his life. ‘Then casually she 


asked him if he would go on an errand for her. He 
became one of the staunchest supporters of the honor 
system. 

This teacher’s experience with the honor system 
proved sucessful. Were this system more generally 
employed, not only would the problem of discipline be 
largely solved, but we should have self-respecting 
boys and girls with a strong sense of responsibility. 


The Appreciation of Good Music in Rural 
Schools 
By Mildred M. Hoffman 


USIC had always been a problem which the 
M teachers in a two-room rural school found diffi- 

cult of solution. With crowded programs, the 
ten or fifteen minutes’ time which was devoted to 
opening exereises was indeed precious. After many 
plans were rejected the teachers decided to try to 
cultivate in the children the taste for classical music 
and let other things go. ‘lhey wished the children to 
hear again and again the music which would be an 
influence in their lives. 

But how could the children hear that music? With 
one old, squeaky organ shared by the two rooms and 
the difficulty of teaching purely classical songs to 
children who had ear for none but extremely melo- 
dious tunes, it was a hard problem which confronted 
us. At last we decided that we must have a talking 
machine. But the money for it had to be raised! 

We were about ten miles away from a good-sized 
town, which contained a musie store. We asked the 
proprietor of this store to lend us a talking machine 
and records for a concert to be given at the school- 
house. As an incentive, we said that the name of the 
firm would be used in advertising the concert. We 
made a list of the records we wanted on our program. 
{he musie firm paid for the programs because they 
carried the firm’s advertisement on the back. 

As the date set for the concert was near a patriotic 
holiday, exercises with familiar patriotic songs also 
were given by the children. 

‘Len cents admission was charged ana the sale of 
ice cream cones and candy gave a grand total of 
seventeen dollars. 

With this sum we purchased a fifteen dollar talking 
machine from the firm with which we had been deal- 
ing. ‘The machine was small but just right for the 
schoolroom. It had no cover, and to keep out the dust 
we used a large pasteboard box, covered with brown 
paper, with a hole cuttin the side for the handle. 
Paper was preferable to cloth as the latter holds more 
dust, and the paper is easy to wipe off. 

With the extra two dollars we bought three double 
records at seventy-five cents each, and thus we started 
with six records. We also purchased the same music 
in sheet form at from ten to twenty-five cents per 
copy. One copy of each selection was sufficient as 
the words were written on the board and copied into 
the children’s composition books. 

We took one song at a time and taught it by using 
the organ. After the children were familiar with the 
song, the record was played and they hummed or 
whistled the tune: Some who were quite sure that 
they knew the song well made a funny exhibition 
when they tried to follow the violin, ‘cello and harp. 

Later, or when the teacher thought the occasion 
was right for it, the composers, most important sing- 
ers, and the stories of the operas were taught. ‘The 
talking machine companies put out splendid infor- 
mation concerning the records through handsome books. 

Sometimes we played the records while the chil. 
dren tried to recognize them and name them. Blanks 
for such a test can be obtained from the companies. 

It was not long before the children could recognize 
all the records, and it was a joy to the teachers to 
hear such music whistled on the street in the place of 
the customary rag-time. 

Because operatic selections are difficult’ for the 
average grammar school child, the records with the 
most melody were taught first. ‘lhus the ‘‘ Humor- 
esque,’’ the ‘‘Barearolle’’ and the *‘Anvil Chorus’’ 
came first and were soon favorites of the children. 

As the school funds were too meager to get records 
suitable for every grade, it was decided to teach those 
records which will live the longest. Many were in- 
deed suitable only for high schools, but as but very 
few of these country boys and girls would go to high 
school, the teachers tried to bridge this gap in their 
musical education. 

A partial list of the records used is given: 

Melody in F—Rubinstein. 

Spring Song— Mendelssohn. 

Anvil Chorus from ‘* Trovatore’’—Verdi. 

Humoresque— Dvorak. 

Jerceuse from ‘‘ Jocelyn’’—Godard. 

Intermezzo from‘' Cavalleria Rusticana’’—Mascagni. 

Pilgrims’ Chorus from ‘‘'lannhauser’’—Wagner. 

Lo, Here the Gentle Lark—Bishop. 

Barearolle from ‘‘Tales of Hoffman’’—Offenbach. 

Sextette from ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor’’—Donizetti. 

Miserere from ‘‘'Trovatore’’—Verdi. 

‘lraumerei—Schumann. 

Hearts and Flowers—Tobani. 


Oral Spelling Contests 
By Amy J. DeMay 


our grandfathers with their ‘spelling bees’ 

have fallen into disuse in these modern times. 
As edueators know, one child receives impressions 
more easily through the eye than through the ear, 
while with another the opposite is true. In order that 
hoth types may develop as much as possible, both kinds 
of drill should be systematically given. The chief 
difficulty in the way of carrying out the oral spelling 
drill successfully in large classes has heen that it 
seemed to take more time than the results would war- 
rant. The following plan overcomes that difficulty 
and at the same time furnishes an incentive for the 
child. 

At the beginning of each month the children are 
graded according to their standing in spelling during 
the month preceding. ‘Those having a standing of 
ninety per cent or over are placed in the highest, or 
first, spelling class; those having a standing between 
seventy-six and eighty-nine per cent in the second 
class and those below seventy-six in the third class. 

The regular lesson for the written spelling is given 
as usual each day, and it is while the class is studying 
this daily lesson that the oral classes recite. The 
words dictated by the teacher are taken from the 
previous lessons, thus furnishing a continuous drill 
and review. 

Each of the oral classes in turn stands in a row on 
one side of the schoolroom and the pupils are num- 
bered, beginning at the head, as in the old time spell- 
ing class. Lhe pupil who is at the head at the end of 
the lesson, if he has not misspelled a word during 
that day’s oral recitation, goes to the foot and re 
ceives one point of credit after his name, which is 
posted somewhere in the room. ‘The children greatly 
enjoy seeing how many credits each can get. ‘They 
are also anxious to be in the first class. For this 
reason the classes are changed each month. If a child 
in the second or third class has gained in his spelling 
ability so that his average for the month reaches a 
higher standard, he is transferred to the second or 
first class, and if any members of the first or second 
classes have grown careless, and fail, they are moved 
down for the next month. 

The first and second classes usually spell from fifty 
to sixty words in five minutes. ‘The third class nee 
essarily spells a smaller number because some of the 
words have to be repeated several times before they 
are spelled correctly. 

In order to give the weaker ones the more thorough 
drill, the second and third classes recite three times 
a week, on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, while the 
first class recites twice a week, on ‘Tuesday and 
thursday. 

This plan was carried out in a fourth grade. The 


Orr spelling drills—so popular in the days of 


.following results are enough to recommend it to any 


teacher. The table shows the average for each 
month: 


September 60% February 875% 
October 13% Mareh 874% 
November 153 % April 88); % 
December 8012% May 8924 
January 835% June 90% 


The Read-Aloud Period 
By an Oklahoma Teacher 


children. They make for interest, help the child 

to appreciate good literature, and impress many 
truths upon the child mind. My pupils have always 
heen wildly enthusiastic over the ‘‘read-aloud’’ period 
and they always declare that each book is the **best 
ever.’’ In my four years’ experience with all grades, 
| have read quite a number of books and _ stories. 
‘*Miss Minerva and William Green Hill’’ was highly 
enjoyed for its humor. ‘‘live Little Peppers and How 
They Grew,’’ I found to be splendid. They used to 
ask me to ‘‘Please call school early and read more!’’ 
‘*Pollyanna’’ surely spread sunshine and joy in my 
school. L found that my pupils were unusually fond 
of animal stories’, so | read to them ‘‘' Tommy and the 
Wishing Stone,’’ a very clever animal and nature 
story. Another clever animal story is ‘*The Strange 
Story of Mr. Dog and Mr. Bear.’’ Children always 
love stories in which animals talk and act like human 
heings. ‘‘ Beautiful Joe,’’ **Duke,’’ and the ‘‘Strike 
at Shane’s’’ were other animal stories popular with 
my pupils. 

The very finest books I ever read to my _ pupils 
were Kipling’s ‘‘The Jungle Book and “The Second 
Jungle Book.’’ How the children thrilled at these, 
and how they begged me to read after school and even 
at noon and recess! They talked about Mowgli for 
months and often reproduced the stories in language 
work. 1 feel sure they will never entirely forget these 
books. In closing, | must mention a few short stories 
my pupils have liked. Among them are ‘‘ Epimanon- 
das and His Auntie,’’ ‘*‘ Little Black Sambo,’’ and the 
four ‘‘Jackal’’ stories found in Sara Cone Bryant’s 
‘*Stories To Tell To Children.’’ 


Gent books are important in the school life of 
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Providing Spiritual Assets for Little Citizens 


BY ETTA V. LEIGHTON, Academic Instructor, Pre- 





to spiritualizing influences. 
and risen to the supreme sacrifice. 
burning away dross and selfishness. 
maybe Father—in the army of our country. 


A we are weak indeed. 














ward the school. 
appeal alike to girls and boys. 

Half-way through the school year we look over our classes and wonder what 
new vision the months in school have brought into their lives. 


Etta V. Leighton 


in knowledge. Have we planned our work in character building? 

We know that Johnnie Jones is ‘‘weak in fractions.’’ Have we gauged his 
strength in veracity, or obedience, or initiative, and are we planning that he shall 
have exercises in the virtues as well as in the sciences? 

For years the writer has brought into the schoolroom what we teachers call 
**memory gems.’’ These have been woven into the life of the school for two 
reasons: firstly, because of the light many of them throw on history, geography, 
civics,and even on hygiene, bodily and mental; and secondly, because unless the 
child mind is stored with the garnered ethical wisdom of the ages it is likely to 
be barren through life; for leaving school means, in the majority of cases, a clean 
break with all definite educational resources. 

For the protection of the present classes against insidious weakening of patri- 
otism through the outgivings of a sensational press, or the home taik of unlet- 
tered foreign parents, great stress is being laid this year on the use of current 
comment on our national affairs by leading statesmen and writers. In many in- 
stances the selections are brought in by the members of the class. Once they get 
interested, they do this freely and soon acquire material enough for collections of 
their own. This we have not attempted yet, but it would be a desirable thing to 
encourage members to make their own collections. 

We must not make the work with ethical selections an extra task but must 
weave it into the daily program. The selections on this page have been so used. 
Recited in response to the morning roll call, they have given the keynote of the 
day; quoted by teacher or pupils they have tided us over the rough places in the 
day's work, soothing our restlessness, inspiring us to renewed effort, or settling 
childish disputes. They have formed the subjects of compositions and debates; 
with our dictionaries we have made their vocabulary ours; we have devoted read- 
ing periods to their adequate vocal expression. We have, in fine, endeavored to 
make them part of the spiritual assets on which we must draw in moments of 
doubt and discouragement. 


Whenever a task is set for you, 
Don’t idly sit and view it, 
Nor be content to wish it done, 

Begin at once to do it. 


| | would be friend of all—the foe, the 
friendless; 

I would be giving, and forget the gift; 
| | would be humble, for I know my weak- 
. : ness; 

He that is courteous at all is courteous I would look up, and laugh, and love, 


to all. | and lift. 


He lost the game; no matter for that, | 
He kept his temper and swung his hat | 
To cheer the winner—a better way 

Than to lose his temper and win the 


Pleasure and action make the hours seem 
short. 


A man of words and not of deeds 





day. Is like a garden full of weeds. 
It is not birth nor rank nor state a ee 
But get-up-and-get that makes men | A tree is known by its fruit. 
; great. If we are industrious, we shall never 


By the street of By-and-By one ar- starve. 


i se of r. . 
pee ae ee ee The thought you do not speak shines 


Falsehood is Cowardice, Truth is Cour- | out in your cheeks and eyes. 
age. 
: : Give yourself to the day’s task, exclud- 
Then plough deep while sluggards sleep, | jng aught beside. 

And you shall have corn to sell and to 
keep. 


One to-day is worth for me a thousand Joy shines farthest out to sea. 
yesterdays. Neither a borrower nor a lender be: 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 
Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than ; 
labor wears; but the used key is always | This above all: to thine own self be true, 


bright. 


No man ean safely command that has 
not learned to obey. 


Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy 
Country’s, 
Thy God’s and Truth’s. 


Be kind to all you chance to meet 
In field or lane or crowded street. 


Believe not each accusing tongue 
As most weak people do; 

But still believe that story wrong 
Which ought not to be true. 


It is one thing to see your road, an- 
other to cut it. 


He who waits to do a great deal of 
good at once will never do anything. 


I would be true, for there are those who | 
trust me, 
I would be pure, for there are those | Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse, 
who care; | Ere fancy you consult, consult your 
I would be strong, for there is much to | purse. 


He doth much who loveth much. 


It is not the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
That gives you the bit of heartache 

At the setting of the sun. 





EVER before have the hearts of men been more open | Ears, thou hast two, and mouth, but one; 
N Whole peoples, sunk in 
materialisms, irreligious, scornful, have put off doubt | Thou art to listen much, it means, 

The war, like a 
cleansing flame, is searching out the hearts of men and 
In our schoolrooms 
are eager young people following the fortunes of Brother— 
If to-day we 
cannot inculcate obedience, loyalty and patriotism, then 


Let the soldier’s obedience, the soldier’s respect to one; 
his officers, his loyalty to his regiment, be brought into 
the school translated into terms of absolute obedience to , The two are there to labor with, 
teachers, respect to superiors, and love and loyalty to- 
In these modern days these virtues 


Daily we have 
planned lessons in arithmetic, history, science, English, and we can count gains 


Of all the lights you carry in your face, | 


And it must follow, as the night the day, | 


Vocational Class, Passaic, New Jersey ; Investigator; Lecturer; Author 


The shining throne is waiting 
And he alone can take it 

Who says with Roman firmness, 
‘*T’ll find a way or make it 


The reason dost thou seek? 


And little speak. 


Eyes, thou hast two, and mouth, but one; | 
Is the mystery deep? 
Much thou shalt see, it means, but much 
| Thy silence keep. 


Straight is the line of Duty, 

Curved is the line of Beauty; 

Who follows the first shall surely find 

The second following close behind, 

| Hands, thou hast two, and mouth, but Character is what we are, reputation 

Poets i ae , is what others think us to be. 

‘“‘Why?’’ dost repeat? Ses 

As a pinch of lampblack will soil the 

whitest fabric, so idle gossip will blacken 

ty | the reputation of the purest man. 


The one, to eat. 


The only way to do many things is 


do one thing at a time. Not gold but only men can make 


A people great and strong; 
Men who for truth’s and hener’s sake 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


|Who does the best his circumstance 
allows 

Does well, acts nobly; angels could do 
no more. 





a J Life is not so short but there is always 
| Evil is wrought by want of thought time enough for courtesy. 


As well as by want of heart. 


How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 


My crown is in my heart, not on my To have a thankless child! 





head, 
| Not decked with diamonds nor Indian Kat to live, not live to eat. 
| stones, ie ; . 
Nor to be seen. My crown is called Con- | No man is born into the world whose 
tent; work 


Is not born with him; there is always 
| work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who 
will 
And blessed are the horny hands of tuil 


| A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 

In battle or business, whatever the | 
game, 

In law or in love, it is ever the same; 


In the struggle for power or scrabble for . 
ruse or power or scrabble for A soft answer turneth away wrath but 


pelf, vrievous words stir up anger 
Let this be your motto, ‘Rely on your- | ’ ities ais 
ihe 
self. Resolve to be thyself; and know that 


»w inds himself loses his mise 
Luck should be spelled Pluck. he who finds himself loses his misery. 


Count that day lost whose low descend 
ing sun 

Views from thy hand no worthy action 
done. 


**Start’’ is good; ‘‘Stay’’ is better. 


As sunshine and rain, 
Pleasure and pain 

Each day on some must fall; 
So the wise thing to do, 
If we only knew, 

Is to make the best of it all. 


| Happiness is an excellent remedy, and 
keeps people in better health than any 
other medicine, 


If all the year were holiday, to sport 


Look for goodness, look for yladness. | would be as tedious as to work. 


Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie; } An 
The fault that needs it most vrows two | ~ 
thereby. 


idler is a watch that wants both 
hands; 
| As useless if it yoes as if it stands. 


' 


He that seeks shall find. 


rhere’s sweetness in all the breezes 


. ; There’s health in each breath of the air 
Our greatest glory is not in never fall- 
ing but in rising every time we fall. 


Never meddle with other 


business. 


people 3 


The only way to have a friend is to.be 
one. Are you in earnest? 
minute, 
What you can do or think you can, be 
gin it. 


Seize this very 





Give thyself time to learn something 
‘new and good. 


| Tis thus that on the choice of friends 
| Our good or evil name depends. 


| If wisdom’s ways you'd wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care, 
| Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 


For the structure that we raise 
And how, and when, and where. 


Time is with materials filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 


: Z ; Many receive advice, only the wise 
Are the blocks with which we build. « Ale eae ne ie 


| profit by it. 


Who does not advance loses ground. Cheerful looks make every dish a feast 


He who quells an angry thought is Street corners are poor colleges. 
| greater than a king. 


to learn tne authors’ names when we are learning 

quotations, With young children I have frequently 

shown them the picture of an author, saying, “Thi 
man (or poet) said ——’’ (giving the quotation 

Or, having a set of photographs, I have said, “Which 

of these wrote such and such a quotation?” I be 

lieve in having Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Low 
ell, Emerson, Riley and Field ““Days’’ in the course 
of the term, when, throughout the day, between 
It takes two to make a quarrel, two to | ¢!@sses or in rest periods, or just before going out 

| k it ae 7 1 | i 2 , if | to recess, or, better still, Just after coming in from 
| Keep 1t going, and only one to stop it. | the playground, the class recites one of the many 
a 7 P \ quotations at the top of the blackboard or on hecto 

Civility costs nothing but it buys | graphed slips. 

It is not always possible readily to ascertain the 
author of a quotation, but | never scruple to use a 
good one if 1 can not at the moment write the 

“ { x | author's name, In copying quotations for penmar 

Can make one life the brighter; ship periods the author's name is usually copied but 

If any little song’ of ours without any attempt to teach it. In the upper 

C: ake h oart th li shter vrades some one in the class us ially comments on 

. an make one hear 1€ ignter— it. When quotations are from “new" writers, | try 

God help us speak that little word, 
And take our bit of singing, 


‘*I don’t care’’ is a deadly snare. 

| 

While I sought Happiness, she fled 
Before me constantly; 

Weary I turned to Duty’s path 


| 

AUTHOR'S NOTE: I havenever required a child 
| : 

And Happiness sought me. 





everything. 


If any little word of ours, 


to rive credit, because those from older writer in 
usually be looked up, but new ones are diflicult to 


; ‘yee s | place, 
And drop it in some lonely vale, | Further, I do not believe in memorizing evens 
To set the echoes ringing. quotation, Butif every day something inspiring i 


} in sightand the pupils learn to look for it, the effect 





suffer, - ; 
1 would be brave, for there is much to | For age and want, save while you may, 
dare. | No morning sun lasts a whole day. 


| will be uplifting and encouraging for teacher and 
|} pupil, Just try putting before u cla “u strip of 
. — : a : eardboard on which is printed in large lett UN 
Be just before you are generous, MY HONOR! 


Luck is the idol of the idle. 
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Entertainment for “Book Day” or Other Occasions 


Even to-day there are hundreds of schoolrooms without a library, without even a shelfful of books outside the | . 1 
; : : = | ing so many books anyway? 


Weu 


State curriculum textbooks. 


or to fill another shelf in the bookcase partially filled by an ambitious predecessor. 
described on this page may be given to raise money for the School Library Fund, 


for the bookless school than there is 
various schools and communities. 
Instructor School Library No, 1 


Read of the plan among the advertising pages in this number, 
Libraries as supplementary reading cannot be too highly commended, 


THE EDITORS. 


quainted with these books, 


The Jolly Books 
By Laura Rountree Smith 


The pupils may make invitations to 
this entertainment by preparing oblongs 
of paper cut about the size of a postcard; 
draw a book in one corner and write: 

We invite you, for a dime, 

lo come and spend a little time, 

Fathers, Mothers, Helpers, Cooks, 

In the great World of Story Books. 

In the Schoolroom. 
CHARACTERS 

Spirit of the Schoolroom 

Schoolroom Clock 

Sehoolroom Mouse 

Waste-Paper Basket 

Dream Fairy 

No costumes required; children wear 
placards with names of characters 
printed on them in large letters. 


Nee vie i] 


Spirit of the Schoolroom—I am the | 


Schoolroom Spirit. Every year I grow 
better natured, and I am always learn- 
ing something new. Just think of a 
schoolroom with no library! 
and parents long for something to read. 
What do you say about it, Schoolroom 
Clock? 4 

Schoolroom Clock—Tick, 
tock. 

Spirit of the Schoolroom—That is all 
he can say, | suppose. —Books—books— 
books! What can I do about it? A few 
textbooks and a half-worn dictionary 
will never do. 


tock, tick, 


Schoolroom Mouse— 
I’m the Schoolroom Mouse, 
Quite at home in this house, 
Of luncheons I've eaten a score; 
Come, lads and lassies, save me some 
crumbs, 
! can always make use of some more. 
Spirit of the Schoolroom — Books, 
books, books are needed. Will no one 
tell me what to do? 
Waste-Paper Basket— 
I’m the Waste-Paper Basket, full to the 
brim, 
Peep over my sides and look once within, 
Paper and parcels I’ll give for a penny, 
But books, oh, books, | cannot give any! 
Schoolroom Clock—Tick, tock, tick, 
tock. 
Dream Fairy— 
I’m a Dream Fairy; if you are wise, 
You’ll nod your head and close your eyes, 
Many things I bring to you, 
And sometimes the dreams come true; 
Books for father and for mother, 
Books for sister and for brother, 
Books for you and books for me, 
Fine books everywhere | see, 
In the schoolroom sleep anon, 
l wave my wand, sleep on, sleep on. 
(All nod. ) 
Song from behind the scenes, ‘‘Sweet 
and Low.’”’ 
Scene IJ—In the Land of Story Books. 
CHARACTERS 
Little Dictionary 
Big Dictionary 
Old-Fashioned Song Book 
Style Book 
History 
Cook Book 
Book of Poetry 
Old-Fashioned Story Book 
Music Book 
Prose Poems 
Many Others. 


issued by the company that publishes Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


The pupils | 


rge every teacher to make the beginning of a library in the bookless school, | 
The clever entertainment | 
There never was less excuse 
to-day, for there are many ingenious devices to raise money, suited to the 

Hundreds of teachers have taken advantage of the plan of getting the 


The beauty and value of the Instructor School 
We urge our readers to become ac- 


I see the others far away. 

As if in firelit camp they lay, 
And I, like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about. 


Children may have real books strapped 
on them; or pasteboard obléngs, repre- 
senting books, with names of characters 
printed on them. 


All— So, when my nurse comes in for me, 

Home I return across the sea. 

And go to bed with backward looks 

At my dear land of Story-Books. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


We are the books, the jolly books, 

We hope you all will like our looks, 
We are on a frolic, as you can see, 
We are a jolly company. 

e 


The Little Dictionary— 
I am a dictionary, 





First Child (reciting)— 





THE LAND OF STORY BOOKS [ open so and close, 
I’m very useful as you see, | 


At evening when the lamp is lit, Please do not tread on my toes. 
Around the fire my parents sit; | E | 
They sit at home and talk and sing, All—Here is the Big Dictionary! I 
And do not play at anything. wonder what he knows. Somebody jog | 
his elbow. He looks so old and wise! 
| Ah! he is going to speak. 


Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest track 


| Away behind the sofa back. 





Big Dictionary—Conspicuous—conster- 
nation—conversazione— 

All—Gracious! We do not know the 
meaning of all those words. Punch him 


again. 

Big Dictionary — scandalous — sensa- 
tional—simultaneously. 

Second Child—Worse and worse! His 
words fairly take our breath away. Give 
the Big Dictionary a wide berth! 


There, in the night, where none can spy, 
All in my hunter’s camp | lie, 

And play at books that I have read 

Till it is time to go to bed. 

| These are the hills, these are the woods, 
| These are my starry solitudes; 

And there the river by whose brink 

The roaring lions come to drink. 








The Chinaman 
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Chi - na + man, You’rea ver-y ver-y fun-ny Chi - na - man; | 
Chi - na + man, You’rea ver*y ver+y naugh-ty Chi - na - man; 
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| With your hair in a pig - tail, De-ny it if you can, 
For you squeeze the ladies’ feet, De - ny it if you can, 
For you send us lots of tea,Send the very best you can, 
SSS SS SS SS — = 
a , ft ° 
: amr Z F 7 ¢ rm LS 
e “si \ 
Youre @ Vere y ver - y fun = ny Chi - na - man, 
| Youre & vers y ver = y maugh-ty Chi - na - man. 
Youre a ver = y ver = y_ use = ful i + na - man. 
| : Repeat after each verse ot m -_ 
FAs—2 —e © ° na ae J = 
ee 
e 
Youre a ver - y ver «- y fun - ny Chi - na - man. | 


Fourth Child—What is the use of hav- 


Fifth Child—We love the books at our 
house. Mother gets recipes from them 
and father learns about his farm, and 
sister— 

All—Yes, yes, what about sister? 

Fifth Child—Oh, sister reads regular 
novels. 

Sixth Child—No one has said a word 
about the old-fashioned songs. At home, 
we gather around the fire and sing ** Auld 
Lang Syne’’ and ‘‘Annie Laurie’’ and 
““‘Home, Sweet Home.’’ We find all 
these in an old-fashioned song book. ’’ 

(All sing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’’) 


Old-Fashioned Story Book— 
I am a very Old-Fashioned Book, 
Turn my pages, oh, come and look! 
Observe the style and you will smile, 
Old-Fashioned Stories read meanwhile. 
Histery— 
l am a book of History, 
Along the road come march with me, 
Wave the banner and beat the drum, 
Hurrah! hurrah! the heroes come! 
Brave deeds I recount, you see, 
I’m a famous Book of History. 


(All sing ‘‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.’’) 

All—In the history of this school there 
are no books upon the shelves. Let us 
all stay here and go home with the chil- 
dren. 

Dictionary—Satisfactory — discrimina- 
ting—approbation. 

All—-Oh dear! oh dear! There he goes 
with his big words again. 

Dictionary—Explanation — experience 
—expostulatory. 

The Cook Book— 

I am a Cook Book, as you see, 

With many a rule and recipe. 

Of granulated sugar take 

One cup—please make no mistake— 
One cup milk, one egg, and ‘then 


| Sift three cups flour, and sift again; 

' One cup chopped nuts before you bake, 
, Four teaspoons baking powder take, 

: And make them level, for, you see, 


You want just the right quantity. 
Vor twenty minutes let it stand 
In any pan you have at hand; 
Bake forty minutes; it is said 


| This will make you fine nut bread. 


Book of Poetry— 
I am ‘‘Poems You Ought To Know,’’ 
I am quite puffed up, conceited; though 
I wear rich binding, it is said, 
‘*Oh poems, they are not much read!’’ 


| But Shakespeare, Keats and Longfellow, 
| Hold many a treat for those who know. 


(Recites ‘‘Blow, Blow, Thou Winter 
Wind’’ from ‘‘As You Like It.’’) 
The Style Book— 
I'm the Fashion Book. 
oh, my! 
For pretty new dresses the ladies will 
sigh, 


Oh, dear! and 


| For frills and a flounce with ribbons 


upon it, 
But what will compare with the new 
Easter bonnet? 


| Weare not content with styles like these, 


Men, too, have fashions, if you please, 
Last year’s coat will never do, 
Dame Fashion asks for something new! 


The Music Book— 
I’m the Music Book; I often sigh 
For some of the good old days gone by, 
, Come let’s sing once more before we go 
| That sweet old song ‘‘ Long, Long Ago.”’ 


(All sing ‘‘Long, Long Ago.’’) 
Prose Poems— 


‘*In History and Sacred Books are 
stories of men who loom up in colossal 
figure but— 

‘*We have not read the secrets of rocks 
and pebbles. 

‘*We have not heard the prayers of the 
flowers as they fold their petals to fall 
asleep. 

‘But the stones methinks look to the 
growing green in wistful adoration, and 
the flowers ask sweet heaven to give 


| them wings and nimble feet. 


(Continued on page 65 ) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Exercises for Red Letter Days in January 


The Program Committee 
By Grace A. Lusk 


Scene: 
table strewn with books, papers, 
zines, looks both disturbed and per- 
turbed; she is evidently in the piteous 
plight of the person who is ready for an 
inspiring thought to come, which in- 
spiring thought has been mislaid. Mary, 
dressed in street frock, enters. 

Mary—’Lo, Martha, the reception com- 
mittee being : absent, I walk right in. 
What’s the matter? You look most 
happy and Bscenscn AP owed as much so 
us an English village after a German air 
raid. 

Martha (given to improvised rhymes)-— 

Ah, bother, bother, 
Trouble, trouble, 
Programs, programs, 
Double, double. 
Mary — What’s the trouble double? 
Seen plucked in both history and math? 


Martha—Worse than that! I am on 
the program committee for this Red 
Cross Social; Iam on the program com- 
mittee for the Navy League Entertain- 
ment; 1 am on the program committee 
for the High School Girls’ Literary 
Society; Iam on the program committee 
for the church bazaar. They are all 
planning entertainments for the near 
future, and I| have not one usable idea. 
(Slowly and impressively.) I have not 
even the glimpse of the shadow of the 
ghost of an idea. Do you wonder that I 
should worry? I mean Worry with a 
capital W. 

Mary—1 would not worry about that. 


‘If you have no ideas there is hope for 
It’s the people with ideas who are | 


you. 
stranded and lonesome. Really, you 
know, most people with ideas are hope- 
lessly stupid, for their ideas are in- 
herited with grandfather’s Bunker Hill 
musket ;—or borrowed ;—or stolen. It’s 
only when a comet goes astray, once in 
an aeon, that an original idea is born. 
Martha (rather crossly)—I wish you 
would stop talking like Bernard Shaw 
and tell of something for this particular 
program. If I don’t make good on this 
committee—(she dramatically waves a 


hand to indicate that all will be lost 
indeed. ) 
Mary (seats herself comfortably) — 


Why don’t you have a play? 

Martha—Takes too much time, space, 
money—and boys. You know we have 
no boys, and a play without boys—well, 
you know a play without boys. 

Mary—Have a debate. 

Martha—Takes too much gray matter. 
We believe in the conservation of our 
gray matter. 

Mary—Have music. 
quartettes, quintettes, 
tettes. 

Martha—No time for drill. You must 
know the endless time it takes to get up 
a good chorus. 

Mary—My! 


Twins, triplets, 
octettes, ten- 


but I certainly 


suggestions? How 
That is 


original and clever 
about some community singing? 
all the vogue now. 

Martha—Hummmmm—that might do— 
but folks won’t pay for that. 

Mary—Have some drills. They usually 
vO. 

Martha—I haven’t the slightest notion 
of how to get up a drill. 

Mary—Easiest thing in the world. All 
you need is a few girls. 

Martha—Oh, our woods are full of 
girls—tall girls, small girls, serious girls, 
yay young friskers, oh, I can get you all 
the girls you want! We have the whole 
fifty-seven varieties right here in our 
school. 

Mary—Call in a few—this stage is not 
as spacious as it might be—call in twelve. 
That will be enough to demonstrate how 
a drill is conducted. Any twelve will do. 


(Martha goes to front stage and ap- 
parently at random, calls the names of 
twelve girls. These girls ‘‘by chance’’ 
have on simple white frocks or dark 
skirts and middies. They come forward 


Martha, seated at small study | 
maga- | 


do love | 
your pretty enthusiasm over my highly | 


while Martha informally shows them the HOOP DRILL 


way up.) ee? , 
: once ‘ Any spirited march on 
Martha—This way up, girls. At last ieee a s 

] shance 3c 2 > real | eet. s , : 

— chance has come to go on the 7 i Il. Girls in two lines at extreme sides 

stage. Would you prefer to be movie cca ik tlne wot 

| staresses or bee-u-ti-ful living models? i 7 saga 


piano or pho- 


of stage. 


The girls form in line under her ob- ward—march. Each line marches around 
a rt a then re , ms ont ‘ She sig- | the square of the staye, passing at rear 
MAGUS TY) AUC Omen Ui erceeceseerts S1®~ | and front. Stop at first position. Mark 

| 


nals for Mary to put a march on the | 
phonograph or to play on the piano. ‘The | 
girls start to march, awkwardly as pos- 
sible, get in one another’s way, and look 
dismal and hopelessly lost. ) 

Mary (coming forward)—You are 
hopeless. Or else you are trying to 
qualify for a partnership with Charlie 
Chaplin. Ah, I have an idea! I’Jl hyp- | 
notize you. I shall be Mrs. Svengali, if | & . 
you please. This is really the greatest | time at side stage. ' 
labor saving device of the age. (She! IV. Repeat III, the two leading 
stands in front of the girls, claps her couples meeting and marching down cen 
Others follow. in 


time. 

Il. Lines pass to rear center. 
front. Leaders for each line pass down 
center as partners; others follow. Sep 
arate at front center. Each line passes 
back to first position. Mark time. 

Ill. Repeat I], but when first couple 
comes to center front they together pass 
to right; second couple to left, ete. Mark 


hands once for their attention, then | ter stage together, 
makes a few passes, while they regard | groups of four. When they reach cen- 
her with fixed attention, as if being | ter front, each couple passes to same 


side, as in Ul. Mark time. 


hypnotized. She signals for music. 
Forward to center rear. 


While the first few bars are being played, V. Leader of 


the girls quickly fall into place in two | right line leads; leader of left line falls 
lines at either side of the stage. Martha/ in behind her, ete. In single tile they 
goes off stage and brings in ten hoops, | pass to center stave. At front stage 
placing six at the end of each line, from | leader of left line turns to left and her 


leader of right line to 
now the same us 


group follows her, 
right, ete. Lines are 
at start. Mark time. 
Leaders pass 


which they are quickly passed to each of 
the girls. These are carried in the right 
hand while girls go through the march 
evolutions. ) ; VE diayonally 


across 


Red Cross Nurses and Brave Soldier Boys 


Words used by permission 
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2. Oh, we are the brave sol-dier boys, Strong lit - tle fel-lows are 
“~~ _~ 
SG Gara SE ee 
a “err 4 4-2 4 
| ~ pg 4—|--—_ F—F-- 
we, With our caps on our heads and our cross-es of red, We're 
we, With our guns in our hands, we'll fight for our land, Just to 
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read-y for work, you can see, Yes, we are the Red Cross nurs-es, If 
help Un-cle Sam, you see, Yes, we are thebravesol-dier boys, All 
me \ 5 
A+ ro toca ecu Soon cama foes Ee SS ee 
——_ ee ee te 
Un - cle Sam ealls we will go, If our boys get shot we're 
read -y to en-« ter the strife, We'd like to get shot and 
eo my = 
——— — F-—— 
SSS SS | 
ad SS Re a aE oe; 
en onthe “es To cheer them and help them, just so! 
bleed a whole lot, Just to..... have nurs - es like that. 











“Red Cross Nurses and Brave Soldier Boys” at Flag Raising in Louisville, Miss. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: This song is particularly attractive if it is sung in costume, Let the Nurse 
stand in front of the Soldier Boys during the first verse. During interlude the Nurses slip be tween he 
Soldier Boys, leaving them to form the front row. All sing the second verse, standing thus. On “We'd 
like to get shot,”’ ete., the Soldiers cast roguish glances over shoulders at the ‘Nurses, The stretcher and 

wounded soldiers at the leftin the picture preceded the Nurses in the line of march 





| stage, right 


leader passing before left 
leader, ete. At front lines pass 
back and again vo through the diagona 
movements. ‘The second time each line 
will be at original starting point. 


side 


VIl. Chord. Lines face each other 
Each line advances (care must be taken 
to keep lines straight); cross in center 
stave. Face rear. Face center. Re 


| peat crossiny. 


Turn to | 


Vill. Lines still facing advance to 
center stage. Mark time. Front face 
March to front Lines separate Re 
| peat. Pass back to original position 
Face front. Lines advance to place yirls 
in this position. 

X 
X 

x N 

IX. Music chanyes to a moderate}, 
slow waltz time. (The figures indicate 
the number of measures for each move 
ment. ) 

Hoops are yrasped livhtly with both 
hands at the start. 

A. To right 1 Above head—4d bu 
left—4. Front—4. Repeat. 





| that holiday is a minuet. 


Bb. Above head—4. At chest 1. \! 
Wuaist-line—4. Down front—4. Repeat 

C. Arms swuny above head, down 
repeat; 

Arms swuny to right, 

Arms swung above 
repeat. 

Arms swuny to left, 

Repeat C. 

D. Girls in group X take directions as 
given here, these in Y use the 
hand; this will bring about team work 
Hoops in left hand. Front—4, Left 


down-—-2; repea 


head, down —2Z 


down 2—}; repeat 


Opposite 


(arm straight opposite shoulder)—4 
Above head—4. ‘To right (opposite 
shoulder)—4. Above head.—4. Front-- 4 
Repeat. 

kk. Girls in rear positions come fo 
ward until all stand in line at front 
stave. Repeat A and B. 


Waltz music stops. 

X. Chord. Six girls at left face lef?; 
those at right face Mark time 

Repeat I and Il, passing otf stage at 
‘lose of Il. 


Martha and Mary 
tion, coming back to 
on staye 


Mary-—You see how very easy it is to 
arrange the ordinary drill. You must 
have a rousing bit of music and exact 
ness of evolutions. If you wish your 
drill to reflect the holiday, in 


right. 


conversa 


positions 


resume 
original 


season or 


troduce some feature that will develop 
the idea. Use flowers as your motif, 
then, if it’s for Arbor Day; have 


branches of trees, or hatchets and chet 
ries for Washington’s Birthday—but wuit 
a bit—the most charming thing for 
That is always 
Suppose we try one now. We 
gowns, powder and 
Minuet, and 
girls and I will 
what 


pretty. 
need simple quaint 
patches, Padereweski’s 
eight girls. Give me the 
Svengalize them into a model of 
you could use. 


hgures 


(Next comes the minuet. The 


of the eighteenth century minuet can be 





FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 
February and its holidays will 
with us. 


soon be Programs for 


| Lincoln’s and Washington’s Birth- 


days need not worry the busy teacher 
if she “Pieces and Plays for 
Lincoln’s Birthday’’ ** Pieces 
and Plays jor ‘Wash ington’s 
Birthday. Hach book contains 192 


pages, and there are more than 100 


, OWNS 


and. 


‘pages of dialogues and plays in 


| ehildre My 


For all grade s, buta 
the books is the 
amount of mate rial suited to small 
Hach book is priced at 
Order of I. A, 
Danswille, N.Y 


each, special 


feature of large 


30° cents, 
| Pub. Co.. 


(diwen 
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Exercises for Red Letter Days in January—Continued 


used but as these are rather difficult for | one step, all fanning in time. On second | An Alphabet Story 'V_ stands for Van Dyke; please read it 

untrained dancers the dignified figures | measure they return to place while the you can . 

of the familiar quadrille are more fre- | Twos step forward. Alternate thus eight By Maude Bass Brown | ‘‘The First Christmas Tree’’ and ‘‘The 
Other Wise Man.’’ 














quently sed. The courtesy st » ~asures jmp: , 
well + hive “The: ae oe the bods i. fees right. Repeat device used in | tee ee a ee ee 
; 0d) - hace - ‘ t tells you of authors who’ve written | iggi y 
should be stately and graceful. The; J (four measures). | for you |W stands for Wiggin; the book that’s 
charm lies in the deliberateness and L. Face front. Repeat J. Turn to} ae her best 
grace rather than in the figures them-| left and proceed as in K. Some wrote about fairies and brave | Is ‘‘Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ but read 
selves. ‘These are too well know to ely | M. Salute. | A bape ot pots | all the rest. 
repetition. The music is moderately N. ‘‘The Gossip Motif.’’ Girls in nd others of history and nature es . . . 
slow. After the minuet Mary and|groups as in D. Ones run forward five told. —— eggs et eagle th ome 
Martha resume. | steps, hold fan before face (first meas-| A stands for Alcott; I’m sure you’ll be : Svinnd. : as 
Martha —You are inspiring me! You| Ure). Twos run to ones and the two girls | glad , 
know the choruses one sees in light | Whisper behind fans (second measure). | She wrote “‘ Little Women ? although it’s Y stands for Yonge, and she wrote of a 
operas where the setting is Japanese? | Threes run to join group and all whisper quite sad. ; : nest, 
Why couldn't one use the oriental flavor | (third measure). Ones return to place | ; | A dove and some eagles—you find out 
in this sort of thing. Costumes would| inline (fourth measure). Twos return B stands for Burnett; her books you'll | the rest. 
not be so hard—pretty, gay kimonos, | to place (fifth measure). Threes return; | enjoy, : . 
hair in a Ssasen roll with flowers at (Sixth measure.) Bow from waist The best is a story ’bout ‘‘Lord Faunt- | Zz stands for the Zest with which you 
the side, Jap umbrellas or fans--ah, || (seventh measure). Return to upright leroy.” 1 Th v's snl - . , 
have it! The inspiration is upon me, | Position eighth measure). Repeat N. C stands for Carrol: you’!l call his books up reebs sth . aati sid 
1’l] hypnotize even as you, and see what “ eae 7 grand, nd ne ee ee treasures indeed. 
happens. The fan is the thing! ee > He wrote about ‘‘Alice’’ in strange 
mee phn ee ae ore quickly and lightly from | “Wonderland. ”” . When Teacher Tells a Story 
mincing step that characterizes the Jap- sig ile ee 
anese lint Hair dressed Jaaiasean ataee. | D stands for Detoe; delighted you'll be ; a 
fashion with chrysanthemums at the} Mary—Bravo! I can see you inde-| !® "ead about “*Crusoe,’’ shipwrecked | We put our books and papers and our 
side; head slightly tilted right. Carry | mand for the drilling of the choruses of | at sea. pins pencils all away, - Aube beak 
opened fan held under chin, They stand|the winter circuses next year. Now/E stands for Ewing, whom everyone Cause just that word **Position”’ is all 
at rear stage ready for music. Nevin’s|let’s have a finale with a swing. This likes; ‘i lity : she has to say. ' 
‘“Gondelier Song’’ from the ‘‘Venetian| year it goes without saying it must be! Read ‘‘Jan and the Windmill,’’ of the She smiles and shows her dimples, and 
Suite’? is admirable for this drill, but|something patriotic. It does us good to land of dykes. 4 . then a all around, ; 
any mazurka music, moderately slow, | express in some way the fire and fervor : And not a single person there will make 
may be substituted. ) | that we all feel. F stands for Franklin, who good advice} ,,, 2 single sound, | ' 
JAPANESE DRILI Musie must be stirring. Sousa’s : gives, : aad oe apo quiet dine can hear if 
re ant “Stars and Stripes’ is always good. | His name will be honored as long as man} ,,,_ ‘Cacher drops some pins, | 
oe lightly with both hands. Girls of Hoop Drill may return with | lives. We — ge ay Do just so, and 
A. dalute. aga 2n—why s gins. 
Fan placed behind head. — | G stands for Grimm, children’s writer | She tells us about the ‘‘Tar-Baby’’ and 
Fan returned to chest (front position. ) FLAG DRILL " of old, ‘ anh ‘* Cinderella, ’’ too, 
Bow deeply and stiffly from waist; fan Who wrote of good fairies and bad | And funny *‘ Uncle Wiggily’’ and all the 
kept as in 2. A. Girls enter single file. Pass to rear witches bold. things he’d do. 
Return to upright position (4 measures | center of stage. March down center to ee ne ee ; : : 1 love to have her tell about the poor 
Bsc sah pright } foinih; altoesate itis wuusine lath aaa H ge ape Hawthorne, who wrote just ‘Babes in the Wood,’’ 
B. Fan in right hand. In this position | right. | pas gigas hoe And then that dandy story of ‘‘ Little 
wave fan to music one racine Raise B. Mark time at side. Cross diagon- | i hag sec Nitin Red Riding Hood,” i 
same hand slightly above head to right ally at center. Back to side line. Re- | Oe BES Sawe. But say, ‘‘Jack and the Beanstalk’’ she 
and wave fan one measure. Change to | peat. | I stands for Irving; his ‘‘Sketch Book’’ told us, too, one time, 
left side and wavg one measure. Front C. Repeat B, but this time stop at is fine, We listened just so hard that we could 
position and wave one (fourth) measure, center. Form wheel. Slowly half-circle. | You’ll meet ‘*Rip Van Winkle’’ who almost see him climb. 
\bout face. Back to original position. slept a long time. Now talk about your picture-shows and 


C. Repeat Salute. 


Repeat B, using left hand. Continue march back to side lines. funny vaudeville, too, 


March to | J stands for Johonnot; history he} At night sometimes I like those things 


D. Divide girls into groups of threc; }). Side lines face center. 
number groups one, two,three. ‘The Ones | opposite sides, crossing at center. : wrote, F : about as well as you. 
of each group leave line and run forward Is, Side lines march to center but do | Of deeds of importance and men of great | But in the afternoon in school, to sit and 
note, listen—Glory! 


not cross. Front face. Flags raised and 
crossed with partner’s. March down to|K stands for Kingsley; this book is a 
front stage. Lines divide. March about joy oe aa 
to same position, Flags cross | t's called ‘Water Babies,’’ and ‘*Tom’’ 


It’s just the best fun in the world—when 
teacher tells a story. 


six steps (first measure); ‘Twos run for 
ward four steps (second measure); Threes 
run forward two steps (third measure). 


Wave fans in unison, (fourth measure). | Stage 
k. Repeat Salute. again. is the boy 
Face right. Wave fans in unison (first F. First couple remain in place. Sec- ie Suppose 
measure). Face rear stage. Wave fans ond couple, separating, pass to left and L stands for Lamb, and there really are | Suppose, my little lady, 
second measure). Face left. Wave right of first couple, starting the line| | two, i : Your do!! should break her head, 
fans (third measure). Facefront. Wave across front stage. Third couple pass | They made Shakespeare’s plays into! Could you make it whole by crying 
fans (fourth measure). | to left and right of those already in line, stories for you. Till your eyes and nose are red? 
G. Repeat Salute. until all are in Jine across front stage. ; , . And wouldn‘t it be pleasanter 
Place right foot obliquely forward with Flags of center couple raised high and M stands for Mulock; I am sure you To treat it as a joke; 
: have read Aad aul ious ‘ 
nd say you're glad Twas Dolly’s 


tip only touching floor, right arm raised crossed, others crossed but lower. Music of “T ; ; a" , 
: : : ° ’ . - : . if. er 
with fan (first measure). Bend body stops. Flag Salute is given. Music ae Prince,’’ and his And not your head that broke?’ 


until fan touches floor (second measure). ,; resumes. Girls face right and march : : . 
Suppose you’re dressed for walking, 


Raise body to first position (third single file off stage. N stands for Numberless others of fame . : 
measure). Return to original position ’ Who’ve written good stories I’ve no time will it oe colt tay 6 — 
with fan beneath chin (fourth measure). The Pebbles’ Lesson to name. il 10 Clear Off any sooner ’ 
Repeat using left arm and foot. ; 7 ; ; : Because you scold and frown? 

H. Repeat B. How smooth the sea-beach pebbles are! | O stands for Ouida; with sadness you’!| | And wouldn’t it be nicer 

Repeat Salute. _ But, do you know, read, , For you to smile than pout, 

1. Girls numbered Three return to .- ppore i . hundred years | Of‘ The Dog of Flanders, ”’ and‘‘ Nelle’s’’ | And so make sunshine in the house 
original line on first meaure, ‘wos on o make them 80! great need. When there is none without? 
second, Ones cn third measure. Fan And once I saw a little girl P stands for Porter; when older you | Suppose your task, my little man, 
in unison on fourth measure. Sit down and cry grow, is very hard to get, 

J. Numbers girls One, ‘I'wo, One, Two, Because she could not cure a fault Her ‘‘Scottish Chiefs’’ story will please | Will it make it any easier 
ete. On first measure Ones step forward, With one small ‘‘try! you, I know. Wor you to sit and fret? 

And wouldn’t it be wiser 


Q stands for Quiller, and Couch is the| Than waiting like a dunce, 
rest, : _ To go to work in earnest 
Read his ‘‘Sleeping Beauty’’—for wee | And learn the thing at once? 


folks it’s best. : 
R stands for Ruskin; his tale of ‘‘The ee — aie 
of the “Golden River,’” much pleasure pa hg tg Breed to a eee 
will bring. | And wouldn’t it be nobler 
S stands for Sewell; ‘‘Black Beauty”’ | Pe one Gare oe teen 
wrote she, | You can walk upon your feet? 


A very good story,—just read it and see. 
T stands for Twain; he ranks with the | 4nd suppose the world don’t please you, 
Nor the way some people do, 


sete te teh tp bbe) bh beh beth hh heh he hhh hh he hin he hh hn hh hh nh nh nh h inten hn hn hn hn hindi 
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“FAVORITE SONGS PANTOMIMED AND POSED” 
Pantomimes by Grace B. Faxon; Poses by Susie Stallings 
HE demand for a book of pantomimed songs has been so 
insistent that this book has been prepared to meet the call. 
A pantomimed song is the most appealing of all entertain- 
ment features. It can be used in almost any program. 
There Are More Than Fifty Exquisite Photographic Poses in This Book 

The songs treated are: Nearer, My God, to Thee; Abide with Me; Co- 
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lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean; My Faith Looks Up to ee The Holy “ai 
City; My Old Kentucky Home; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; Home, Sweet _ best, : pire 
Home; America; Lead, Kindly Light. His ‘* Prince and the Pauper’’ you'll read | gy top diae Mr Snaan 
Order of F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. with a zest. And isn’t it, my boy or girl, . 
“FAVORITE SONGS PANTOMIMED AND POSED’’ U stands for the Use of books you’ll en- The wisest, bravest plan, 
Price 30 t joy ; Whatever comes, or doesn’t come, 
nail Be careful when handling and never; ‘Todo the best you can? 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See ‘“Wake Up!”’ on pages 38 and 89 of this issue.) 






































Q@] Red Cross Christmas 





This 
TO THOSE WHO FEEL POOR 


message 

by I write as your brother. 

Henry We are a large family. 

Van Dyke This world-war, made in Germany, against 
should be which we are fighting, has sent our incomes 
read in down and our expenses up. 

every class The pinch hurts, but it is not going to kill us. 
in your We still have enough and something to spare. 
school Though we feel poor, don’t let us be impov- 


erished by selfish fear! 





—in connection aiid ecient 

. . et us save in food, in service, in clothes, in 
with President as eae, A 
luxuries and joy-rides— but not in money! 


Wilson’s Proc- _ 

lamation repro- Let us use that by giving it to save the wound- 
ed, the suffering, our friends, our country. 

duced on the 


opposite page. Let us keep Christmas this year by keeping 


up the Red Cross. 
Then it will not be a poor Christmas, but a 
rich Christmas to our hearts. 


Hs, ¥ Ga Dyle 
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Here is a Red Cross 
Service Flaf that will 
be in the windows of 
millions of American 
homes this Christmas. 
It must bein yours— 
your service flag with 
alittle cross for every 
member of your house- 
hold. The nearest Red 
_ 5 ' Crosschapter will give 
> you your flag—it goes 

“$ With every one dollar 


A Service Flag for every Family aa 
to make this a RED CROSS Christmas of Mercy | 





























N this, our country’s first Christmas, in the most ter- 
rible of all wars, there should be a Red Cross Service What is Your American Red Cross? 
Flag in millions —fifteen millions —of homes at least. An all American, largely volunteer organiza- 
: : . tion devoted to practical service to suffering 
When your membership dollar is sent on its errand of mankind—in times of peaceas intimes of war. 


mercy, a work of relief, which is the noblest thing in the 
world today, is aided. 


Your Red Cross does not ask you at this time for large contributions. 


Congress authorizes it. 
President Wilson heads it. 


The War Department audits its accounts. 
It asks you to become part of it. Your Red Cross asks you to be one as 

of ten million more Americans to give one dollar toward world relief. Pershing in France approves it. 

It is working for your Army— your Navy 


The merest outline of Red Cross work could fill this whole maga- : 
—your Allies, 


zine—go to your local Red Cross chapter—have your rightful share 
of service. The Christmas spirit isthe Red Cross spirit. Let a greater It is working for you. 
Red Cross be America’s Christmas gift to our boys and our Allies, 











Join the Red Cross now—start your $1 on its errand of mercy. Be a member—it is your right 


TEN MILLION NEW 














____CUT ALONG THIS LINE AND HANG IN CLASS ROOM 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


To the People of the United States: 





Ten million Americans are invited to join the American 
Red Cross during the week ending with Christmas Eve. 
The times require that every branch of our great 
national effort shall be loyally upheld and it is peculiarly 
fitting that at the Christmas Season the Red Cross 
should be the branch through which your willingness 
to help is expressed. 


You should join the American Red Cross because it 
alone can carry the pledges of Christmas good-will to 
those who are bearing for us the real burdens of the 
world war both in our own Army and Navy and in 
the nations upon whose territory the issues of the world 
are being fought out. Your evidence of faith in this 
work is necessary for their heartening and cheer. 


You should join the Red Cross because this arm of the 
National Service is steadily and efficiently maintaining 
its over-seas relief in every suffering land, administer- 
ing our millions wisely and well, and awakening the 
gratitude of every people. 


Our consciences will not let us enjoy the Christmas 
Season if this pledge of support to our cause and the 
world’s weal is left unfulfilled. Red Cross membership 
is the Christmas spirit in terms of action. 


President of the American Red Cr 


























These 
words of 
President 
Wilson 
are 
meant for 
every boy 
and girl 
in this 
country— 
as well as 
for their 
elders 


The Publishers 


Normal Instructor 





MEMBERS BY XMAS 








have donated this 
space to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in the 
belief that its readers 
will heartily respond. 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. We will make up the page from your 
5, eveinge prefercuce to the pocms selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 
ems which they desire for personal reading or school use, It ts especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


We ceant our f 
y oa 








will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send tn their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these destred and 
therefore destrable pocms. Address EDITOR POETRY PAGK, Normal Lustructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N.Y. 


Your Mission 


If you cannot on the ocean 
Sail among the swiftest fleet, 
Rocking on the highest billows, 
Laughing at the storms you meet, 
You can stand among the sailors, 
Anchored yet within the bay, 
You can lend a hand to help them, 
As they launch their boats away. 


If you are too weak to journey 
Up the mountain steep and high, 
You can stand within the valley, 
While the multitudes go by; 
You can chant in happy measure, 
As they slowly pass along; 
Though they may forget the singer, 
They will not forget the song. 


If you have not gold and silver 
Ever ready to command, 

If you cannot towards the need) 
Reach an ever open hand, 

You can visit the afflicted, 
O’er the erring you can weep, 

You can be a true disciple, 
Sitting at the Saviour’s feet. 


If you cannot in the conflict, 
Prove yourself a soldier true, 
If where fire and smoke are thickest, 
There's no work for you to do, 
When the battle-field is silent, 
You can go with careful tread, 
You can bear away the wounded, 
You can cover up the dead. 


Do not then stand idly waiting 
For some greater work to do, 
Fortune is a lazy 
She will never come to you. 
Go and toil in any vineyard, 
Do not fear te do or dare, 
If you want a field of labor, 
You can find it anywhere. 
Fell ue Fy; 


goddess, 


Crate 


if— 


If you ean keep your head when all 


you | 

Are losing theirs and blaming it on 
you; 

If you ean trust yourself when all men | 


doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting 
too; 
If you ean 
waiting, 
Or being lied about don’t deal in lies, 
Or being hated don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor 
too wise; 


wait and not be tired by 


If you can dream and not make dreams 


your master; 


If you ean think and not make thoughts 


your aim; 
If you can meet with Triumph and Dis- 
aster 
And treat those two impostors just the 
same; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve 
spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for 
fools, 


Or watch the things you gave your life | 


to, broken, 


And stoop and build ’em up with worn- | 


out tools; 
If you can make one heap of all your 
winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and- 


toss, 
And lose, and start again at your begin- 
nings 
And never breathe a word about your 
loss; 
If you can foree your heart and nerve 


and sinew 


To serve your turn long after they are | 


gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in 
you 
Exce pt the Will which 
**Hold on!’’ 


if you can talk with crowds and keep 
your virtue, 


says to them: 


about 


talk | 


! Or walk with Kings nor lose the com- 
mon touch; 
If neither foes nor loving friends can 
hurt you; 
If all men count with you, but none 
too much; 
If you ean fill the unforgiving minute | 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance 
run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s 
in it, 
And—which is more—you’ll be a Man, 
my son! -Rudyard Kipling. 


A Message for the Year 


Not who you are, but what you are, 
That’s what the world demands to | 
know; 
Just what you are, what you can do 
To help mankind to live and grow. 
Your lineage matters not at all, 
| Nor counts one whit your gold or gear, 
| What can you do to show the world 
The reason for your being here? 


| For just what space you occupy 

The world requires you pay the rent; 

It does not shower its gifts galore, 
Its benefits are only lent; 

And it has need of workers true, 
Willing of hand, alert of brain; 

Go forth and prove what you can do, 
Nor wait to count o’er loss or gain. 


Give of your best to help and cheer, 
| ‘The more you give the more you grow; 
This message evermore rings true, 
In time you reap whate’er you sow. 
No failure you have need to fear, 
Except to fail to do your best— 
What have you done, what can you do? 
That is the question, that the test. 
—Hlizabeth Clarke Hardy. 


Each in His Own Tongue 


A fire-mist and a planet, 
| A erystal and a cell, 

A jellyfish and a saurian, 

And eaves where the cavemen dwell; 
Then a sense of law ana beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod,— 
Some eall it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 





A haze in the far horizon, 
‘The infinite, tender sky; 
The ripe, rich tints of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high; 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod,— 
Some of us call it Nature, 
And others call it God. 


| Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
| Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in,— 
' Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod,— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 

A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock 

And Jesus on the rood; 
The millions who, humble and nameless, 

The straight, hard pathway trod,— 
Some call it Consecration, 

And others call it God. 

—William Herbert Carruth. 


The House by the Side of the 


Road 


There are hermit souls that live with- 
drawn 
In the peace of their self-content; 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell 
apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their 
paths 
Where highways never ran; 
But let me live by the side of the road 
| And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road, 





| Where the race of men go by, 


The men who are good and the men who | There my mother’s 


are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 


I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban; 
Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend to man. 


road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of 
hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles 
nor their tears, 
Both parts of an infinite plan; 
Let me live in my house by the side of 
the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened mead- 
ows ahead 
And mountains of wearisome height; 
That the road passes on through the long 
afternoon 
And stretches away to the night. 
But still I rejoice when the travelers 
rejoice, 
And weep with the 
moan, 


strangers that 


Nor live in my house by the side of the | 


road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


the road 
Where the race of men go by; 
They are good, they are bad, they 
weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I. 


| 


| With my childish hand 


| | see from my house by the side of the | 


| 
| 
| 


| Let me live in my house by the side of | 


| 


are | 


voice was always 
kind, 
And her smile was always sweet; 
And there I’ve sat on my father’s knee, 
And watched his thoughtful brow, 
in his raven 
hair,— 
That hair is silver now! 
But that broad hearth’s 
broad hearth’s light! 
And my father’s look, and my mother’s 
smile,— 
They are in my heart to-night. 
—Phoebe Cary. 


He Worried about It 


The sun's heat wi!l give out in ten mil- 
lion years more— 
And he worried about it. 
It will sure give out then—if it doesn’t 
before— 
And he worried about it. 
It will surely give out, so the scientists 
said 
In all scientifical books he had read, 
And the whole boundless universe then 
will be dead— 
And he worried about it. 


light, O that 


And some day the earth will fall into the 
sun-- 
And he worried about it. 
Just as sure and as straight as if shot 
from a gun— 
And he worried about it. 
‘*When strong gravitation unbuckles her 


straps, 
| Just picture,’’ he said, ‘‘what a fearful 
collapse! 
It will come in a few million ages, per- 
haps'’— 


Then why should I sit in the scorner’s | 


seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of 
the road 
And be a friend to man. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


Our Homestead 


Our old brown homestead reared its 
walls, 
From the way-side dust aloof, 
Where the apple-boughs could plincet 
cast 
Their fruitage on its roof: 
And the cherry-tree so near iu grew, 
That when awake I've lain, 
In the lonesome nights, I’ve heard the 
limbs, 
As they creaked against the pane: 
And those orchard trees, O those orchard 
trees! 
I’ve seen my little brothers rocked 
In their tops by the summer breeze. 


‘The sweet-brier under the window-sill, 
Which the early birds made glad, 
And the damask rose by the garden 
fence 
Were all the flowers we had. 
I’ve looked at many a flower since then, 
Exotics rich and rare, 
That to other eyes were lovelier, 
But not to me so fair; 
O those roses bright, 
bright! 
I have twined them with my sister’s 
locks, 
That are ‘hid i in the dust from sight! 


We had a well, a deep old well, 
Where the spring was never dry, 
And the cool drops down from the mossy 
stones 
Were falling constantly: 


O those roses 


' And there never was water half so sweet 


As that in my little cup, 
Drawn up to the curb by the rude old 
sweep, 
Which my father's hand set up; 
And m1 deep old well, O that deep old 
well! 
I remember yet the splashing sound 
Of the bucket as it fell. 


Our homestead had an ample hearth, 
Where at night we loved to meet; 


| 


| 








And he worried about it. 


And the earth will become much too 
small for the race— 
And he worried about it. 
When we’ll pay thirty dollars an inch for 
pure space— 
And he worried about it. 
The earth will be crowded so much, with- 
out doubt, 
That there won’t be room for one’s 
tongue to stick out, 
No room for one’s thoughts to wander 
about— 
And he worried about it. 


And the Gulf Stream will curve, and 
New England grow torrider— 
And he worried about it— 
Than was ever the climate of southern- 
most Florida— 
And he worried about it. 
Our ice crop will be knocked into small 
smithereens, 
And crocodiles block up our mowing- 
machines, 
And we’ll lose our fine crops of potatoes 
and beans— 
And he worried about it. 


And in less than ten thousand years, 
there’s no doubt— 
And he worried about it— 
Our supply of lumber and coal will give 
out— 
And he worried about it. 
Just then the ice-age will return cold and 
raw, 
Frozen men will stand stiff with arms 
outstretched in awe, 


| As if vainly beseeching a general thaw— 


And he worried about it. 


His wife took in washing—half a dollar 
a day— 
He didn’t worry about it. 
His daughter sewed shirts the rude 
grocer to pay— 
He didn’t worry about it. 
While his wife beat her tireless rub-a- 
dub-dub 
On the washboard drum of her old 
wooden tub 
He = the stove and he just let her 
rub— 
He didn’t worry about it. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See ‘‘Wake Up!” on pages 38 and 39 of this issue.) 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation, 


will be destroyed. 


| 


January Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 
Jos eon and the New Year with all | 


its good resolutions, and the long 

stretch of uninterrupted school days 
is the best time in the year for solid 
work. 

Our New Jersey member speaks of | 
how the schoolroom is ‘‘a little bit of 
Heaven’’ to many pupils who never see 
any other place so pleasant. These win- 
ter days, when it is cold outside, and cold 
and crowded in many of the homes, are 
the very days when the Heavenly atmos- 
phere is most needed and most appreci- 
ated in the schoolroom. Heaven is a 
feeling, not a place, they tell us now-a 
days, and so we may all have it if we 
try hard enough. A club member wishes 
us to publish this which, if followed, will 
do much to bring about the Heavenly 
feeling: 


**Smile a while, 

For while you smile 

Another smiles, 

And soon there's 
smiles, 

And life’s worth while 

Because you smile. ’’ 


miles and miles of 


These long winter evenings are the 
very times for our pupils to gain the love 
ot books and reading, which is like the | 
opening of a thousand doors to the shut- | 
in. These are the days for us to think 
much of our school libraries, and what 
are good books for them, and how to get 
money to purchase them, and how to in- 
duce our pupils to use and love them. 
Any plan that helps our pupils to love 
good books is worth the most earnest | 
consideration agid the best efforts of 
every one of our Help-One-Another Club. 

I want to tell you something that the 
schoolboy who lives next to me did last 
week. It seems to me it is a story to 
make every teacher proud. He is a 
Polish boy who came to this country two 
years ago, not speaking a word of Eng- 
lish. His father and mother were killed 
in the war. He surely works for his 
education, for he gets up at one o’clock 
every morning and delivers milk for a 
farmer before schooltime. 

His employer is a hard man and hasn’t 
any feeling for him. If it wasn’t for 
the kind woman who has constituted her- 
self a guardian for the fatherless, moth- 
erless boy, and whom he shyly ealls 
‘*Mutter,’’ when nobody hears, Stanis- 
laus would have a hard time. Last Sat- 
urday, after sixteen hours of work, his 
employer directed him to do something 
quite unreasonable and, when the boy 
protested, swore at him. 

**I t’ought I did not have to stand dat,’’ 
said Stanislaus in his quaintly accented 
English, *‘and so I quit.’’ 

But at three o’clock next morning the 
telephone bell rang long and loud. ‘lhe 
farmer, not having been able to get any | 
one else, wanted Stanislaus to come and 
deliver the milk. 

‘You need not go unless you want to,”’ 
said ‘‘Mutter.’’ ‘‘He did not treat yeu | 
right.’” 

Stanislaus paused a moment on the | 
edge of the bed. ‘that bed was very | 
snug and warm, and he would have to | 
walk two miles and a half through the | 
rain to get to the farm. He hadn’t had | 
a whole night of sleep for weeks. 

‘*I will not go,’’ he said determinedly. 
Then he reconsidered. “But he can get 
no one else this day to take the milk. 
Perhaps there be babies who will get 
sick if dey do not have it. I go.”’ 

And off he trudged through the cold 
rain and the morning dark. Don’t you 
all say ‘‘ Hurrah for Stanislaus?’’ 

We still have requests sent in for a 
good remedy or device which shall lessen 
the evil of whispering. Teachers who 
have a successful remedy, please write. 








Exchange 


The pupils of Miss Hazel Emerson, R. 
F. D. No. 8, Care of Wm. Handke, Janes- | 
ville, Wis., would like to correspond with 


| ippines, 


in the 


rural schools in United States, the Phil- 
Hawaiian Islands, Australia, 
Alaska and South America for language 
work. 

The pupils of Miss Clara E. Putnam, 
Harmonsburg, Pa., eighth grade, would 
like to correspond with pupils in the 
western part of the United States and 
exchange specimens of natural woods, 
plants, stones and other objects of 
interest. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh grade pu- 
pils of Miss Alice Downer, R. F. D. No. 
1, Pendleton, Ore., would like to ex- 
change letters with children in the same 
grades in the eastern or southern states, 
Australia, the Philippine Isiands, Ha- 
waii, Alaska and South America. ‘This 
school is on the Unatilla Indian Reserva- 
tion and most of the children are Indians. 

The pupils of Miss Vera Duff, Castle- 
wood, Va., would like to exchange let- 
ters with third to seventh grade pupils 
northern and western states, 


Australia, Philippine Islands Hawaii, 


Alaska and South America. 


Letters 
Celebrating McKinley’s Birthday 
We select one of the blackboards for 
McKinley. For a border for this board 
the children cut white carnations. In 
the center of the board I write the fol- 
lowing verses: 
IN MEMORY 
Oh, day of white carnations, 
Almost it seems to me, 
So strong and pure McKinley’s name, 
So white his memory; 


The earth that has no flowers, 
Yet loyal as ean be, 

Is wearing snowflakes for his sake, 
So white his memory. 


Above this I paste a large photograph 
of McKinley and the American flag. 

The children bring pictures of McKin- 
ley and we paste these above the board. 
Several busy work periods are spent in 
making white tissue carnations; some 
of these are pasted around our McKinley 
board; others are put safely away until 
January 29th. 

We first study William McKinley’s 
boyhood, with emphasis on the christian 
influence his mother had upon him. 
| Then, McKinley as asoldier in the Civil 
| War; McKinley as governor; McKin- 
|ley’s loyalty; McKinley elected as Pres- 
ident, and the assassination; how the 
' American people watched and waited, 
‘hoped and prayed, while the President 

lay ill; the world-wide grief at the Pres- 
| ident’s death. 
The children memorize poems appro- 
| priate for January; we send out invita- 
{tions to our mothers and fathers, re- 
questing them to be present at our 
schoolroom on January 29th. When our 
guests arrive we pin white carnations on 
each one of them; we must all wear 
white carnations because McKinley loved 
| them, and because they seem so well 
suited to his clean, beautiful life. 
| The children entertain the guests with 
songs, as, ‘*The Snowflake,’’ ‘‘Winter,”’ 
and ‘‘Our Flag,’’ recitations, games, 
dramatized stories and a review of the 
|study of MecKinley’s life (by asking 
questions concerning what we have 
learned). —HoreE M. WARD, Nebraska. 








Self-Government 


| In the September number a member 
|of our club asks for a plan of self-gov- 
ernment in the grades. One of the best 
ways I have found is by the use of or- 
ganized play, and playing such games 
as require a strict adherence to rules of 



























































Jenuary Blackboard Calender 




















| correct. 


Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, Iowa. 


action. The child soon learns that the 
success of the game as well as the pleas- 
ure derived from it depends on keeping 
these rules. Of course there will be 
some who break them, but simply to pro- 
hibit those from playing has the desired 
effect. 

Another plan is by forming a civil 
community of our civies class and elect- 
ing such officers as are deemed necessary 
and convenient. ‘These officers are re- 
sponsible for the conduct of their play- 
fellows, and in case of misdemeanor the 
otfender is brought before them for trial. 
This plan is both interesting and instruc- 
tive and will give a new interest to 
civies as well as promote self-govern- 
ment.—V. R. Durer, West Virginia. 


Earning Money for the School 


We are earning a talking machine for 
our room. We are almost ready to pur- 
chase and the money was raised without 
any begging. We sold old magazines, 
bottles and newspapers that were do- 
nated, and raised half the needed sum. 
Now we are selling Larkin products for 
the balance, and instead of getting a 
premium, are keeping half the money. 

Each year we take cards of drawing, 
writing, raffia work, sewing, ete. to 
our county fair, entering each under the 
different heads. We always get at least 
eight dollars in prizes, sometimes more, 
and we use this money in getting really 
good pictures and framing them in suit- 
able frames of good quality.—N. A. F., 
Pennsylvania. 


To Induce the Use of Better English 


A member of our club has asked how 
to persuade, induce or compel'her pupils 
to use good English. ‘This is my way. 

Let me illustrate with ‘‘Aint,’’ for that 
has always been my greatest grammati- 
cal trial. To the little folks I say, ‘* You 
should never say ‘aint,’ but you should 


| Say “is not.’ Now, what should you say?”’ 


The class reply, *‘Is not.’’ 

“*Now we will play that the boy or girl 
who uses that other word is sick and I’]1 
be the doctor. If he gets sick too often 
we shall have to quarantine him. You 
know when a person is quarantined he 
has to stay in his own house; so if you 
are quarantined, you wiil have to stay 
in your own seat, not go to the library, 
or to the board,or even up to my desk.’’ 

The prescription is a slip of paper on 
which is written, ‘‘Do not say ‘aint;’ 
say ‘is not.’’’ The last three words 
should be written in red ink. After 
giving the little one his prescription, ask 
some older child to help Johnnie take 
his medicine. Johnnie then goes to the 
older child who reads the prescription for 
him and he repeats ‘‘is not’’ slowly and 
distinctly three times. If he is old 
enough to write, he goes to the board 
instead and writes three original sen- 
tences containing ‘‘is not.’’ 

Explain to the children who study 
grammar that their daily grades will be 
based upon their correct use of English 
as well as upon their recitations. One 
per cent will be deducted’ for each 
*“aint.”’ 

To correct other common errors, keep 
a record of mistakes noticed during the 
week and for Friday’s grammar lesson 
write them on the board for the class to 
Suppose the sentence to be 
corrected is, ‘‘He reads nice.’’ Mary 
cannot correct it, and so she is sent to 
the board to diagram it. Still she can- 
not correct it, and the teacher says, 
‘*Give the part of speech of each word.”’ 
Mary says ‘‘ ‘He’ is a pronoun; ‘reads’ 
is a verb; ‘ni¢e’ is an adverb because it 
modifies ‘reads.’ ”’ 

Teacher—'‘How do adverbs usually 
end?’”’ 

Class—‘‘In ‘ly;’ so ‘nice’ is an adjec- 
tive and can not be used to modify a 
verb. ”’ 

Mary—‘‘Oh, I see. It should be ‘He 
reads nicely.’ ”’ 

‘The next sentence may be, ‘‘I seen 
him.’’ If Tom is asked to parse he will 
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probably say is a pronoun; ‘seen’ 
is a verb; ‘him’ is a pronoun.”’ 

Teacher—‘'Give the principal parts of 
the verb ‘see.’ ”’ 

Tom —‘‘ Present, ‘see;’ past, 
perfect participle, ‘seen.’ ’’ 

‘leacher— ‘What must always be used 
with the perfect participle?’’ 

Class—‘** Have, has or had.”’ 

‘Tom—‘‘The sentence should read, ‘I 
have seen him.’ ”’ 

If one recitation a week is conducted 
in this way, the children will soon learn 
to make use of their textbook lessons, 
and the teacher will seldom be annoyed 
by the remark,‘‘I don’t see any sense in 
grammar anyway.’’— MAUD BROWNE, 
lowa. 


A New Language “Wrinkle” 


Interest in our language work had been 
flagging. I had labored long and in vain 
to emphasize the need of clearness and 
absolute accuracy in spelling, punctua- 
tion and subject matter. Finally, one 
day I announced that hereafter we were 
going to write for the newspaper. Every 
child sat up at once with excitement and 
interest. ‘The newspaper! Why, grown- 
up people wrote for the newspaper! 
And to be able to see their articles in 
print! 


“saws” 


Our town is one of those small places | 


which have nu newspapers of their own, 
and which depend upon a weekly budget 
of news sent to a near-by city paper. 


Our superintendent of schools is Jocal | 


reporter, so that our work was made 
comparatively easy. 

The children scoured the town for 
items. ‘They were on the alert for every 
bit of information which spelled ‘‘news- 


paper notes.’’ They procured little note- | 


books to jot down likely items. ‘They 
realized the need of having every printed 
fact absolutely correct and were inde- 


fatigable in Jooking up spelling in their | 


dictionaries, in using the best English 
ut their command, and in getting the 
facts straight. ‘This new carefulness 
was not only exhibited in their news- 
paper work, but their regular language 
work improved fifty per cent. 

‘he children hand in the items, which 
I revise and copy, and hand in to the 
superintendent. J eliminate any items 
which are worthless or mere repetitions. 

Each child has a book for his notes, 
made of white drawing paper, and cov- 
ered with plain oatmeal wall paper. 
The children cut conventional designs 
from figured wall paper and pasted them 
in pleasing patterns on the plain covers. 
In these books they paste each week any 
of their items which have been printed. 
In this way each child knows how much 
“copy’’ he has succeeded in 
printed. 
books and there is much good-natured | 
rivalry to see which will keep ahead in 
regard to quantity of notes. 

There is a material benefit also from 
this newspaper work, for we are paid 
five cents per inch for printed work. 
With the proceeds of these first five 
weeks we intend to buy some basket ball 
supplies. We expect to increase our 
*‘income’’ each week and have it on 
hand to be drawn upon for the various 
small objects needed from time to time. 

I am sure that this plan could be pur- 
sued in any country town where there is 
no regular reporter, and even where 
there is such, there are many items 
which children will pick up that other- 
wise might not come to the notice of the 
official newspaper reporter.—GLADYS 
HALL, Massachusetts. 


Very Practical Manual Training 


Perhaps this suggestion will help the 
teacher who does not know what to do 
with her boys while her girls are sewing. 

We have a very small school and are 
not equipped for manual training at all. 
Just at present one family drives to 
school, but will have to walk during the 
winter unless they can find a shelter for 
their horse. The father of this family 
has offered to furnish tools and materials 
if our boys will make asmall shack large 
enough for one or two horses. The boys 
ure overjoyed at the prospect and have 
gone to work very willingly. They en- 
joy it because they feel that they are 
really accomplishing something and are 
very proud of their work. They also 
keep outbuildings, fence, seats, porch, 
etc. in repair and make themselves very 
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the grass and doing odd jobs during the 
weekly sewing period.—A MIDDLE WEST 
TEACHER. 


Getting Pictures for the Schoolroom 


When I started teaching this fall I 
found, to my dismay, that we absolutely 
had no pictures that would develop the 
esthetic sense of a child, and I decided 
to get some, no matter what the effort 
might be. We had no funds, but the 
directors had given me permission to 
open a charge account at the bookstore 
in town. I hunted up some of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal masterpieces and bought 
some glass, passe partout and bristol 
board. With the eighth grade as willing 
helpers, we made some very attractive 
pictures. They are small, but we hung 
them in groups. Here, let me say, hang 
pictures with two strands of wire, or 
without the wire showing. A triangle 
above a picture is no thing of beauty. 

Last week we held a bake sale to start 
a fund to purchase a talking machine. 
Later we shall have a pie social to finish 
paying for our instrument. Every one 
co-operates to help us along and | am 
sure we are making rapid strides toward 
a better school spirit and environment. 
—HELEN PURNELL, Illinois. 


A Joke Scrap-Book 





While preparing my scrap-book I came | 


‘*Just for Fun’’ page of Nor 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 
seemed a pity to do away with it. So 1 
took a blank book and pasted the jokes 
in it, adding others from other sources. 
My ‘‘Just for Fun’’ book has proved a 
great source of enjoyment to my pupils, 


across the 
| mal 


| jokes found therein.—G. EK. I., Ohio. 


Games for Teaching Correct English 


To assist in fixing the forms of correct | 
| English we have many games which we | 
| play over and over. Their chief value | 
lies in practicing the correct form su 
often that it becomes automatic. 

A favorite is called ‘*The: ‘Touching 
Game.’’ A leader is chosen to stand in 
front of the room and answer questions. 
‘The one chosen to be ‘‘it’’ closes his eyes | 
and lays his head on his desk. Some one 
tiptoes up to him and_ touches his | 
shoulder. He then guesses, ‘‘Was it 
Mary’?’’ The leader responds, ‘‘ It was not | 
she,’’ and so on till the one who is ‘‘it’’ 
guesses the right one, when another be- | 


comes ‘‘it.’’ 

To introduce the pronoun ‘‘they,’’ I let 
two rows sit together and we all notice 
who are partners. Then I motion for 





having | 
They are very proud of these | 
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two children to touch the one who is ‘‘it’’ | 
and he asks, ‘* Was it John and Henry?” | 
and the leader responds, ‘‘It was not | 
they.’’ I choose for leader some one | 
who needs special drill in the use of cor- 
rect pronouns. If he makes a mistake 
the one who sees it first takes his place. 
The pupils are eager to be leader and so 
pay close attention to his answers. 
Again we play our ‘‘ Blindfold Guess- 
ing Game.”*’ The class is arranged in a 
circle. Blindfold one child and have him 
point to a pupil and ask him a question 
that can be answered in one word, as, 
‘‘What color is Mabel’s apron?’’ He 
answers. Then the blindfolded pupil 
gets three chances to guess who it is by 
the voice. He asks,‘‘Was it Jane?’’ and 
the class respond, ‘‘It was not she.’’ 
They enjoy trying to change their 
voices. —HORTENSE CULLY, Wyoming. 


Children and Current Events 


Iam the teacher in a small State 
graded school in southern Wisconsin. 
Last autumn I found that many of the 
children in the upper grades seldom 
looked at a newspaper. 

I wanted to get the children interested, 
and asked them to take old notebooks 
and paste interesting newspaper clip- 
pings in them. I offered, as an incen- 
tive, an extra mark in civics or geog- 
raphy. I have just looked over the 
books and I am so well pleased that I 
feel it my duty to pass the idea along. | 
I place the best books on a shelf for in- 
spection, and in this way the majority of 
the children read all the articles. | 

We have also started class picture 
books, each grade having a separate 
book. The object is to see at the end of 
a given time which class will have the 
best book. The books are large compo- 

(Continued on pave 62) 
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The National Week of Song 


Schools and Communities to Unite in its Observance, February 17th to 23rd. 


sing? Can you imagine such a great congrega- 

tion singing ‘‘My Country, Thee?’’ 
Wouldn’t it thrill you through and through, and awaken 
every responsive chord of your patriotic soul?—Well, 
there was such a gathering, and they did sing ‘‘Amer- 
iea,’’ ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,’’ and many other 
songs, and those eight thousand people were gathered 
in the great State Arsenal at Springfield, Illinois. 
The time was last February, during the National Week 
of Song, an event that was observed in many com- 
munities all over the country. 

The movement for a National Week of Song was 
inaugurated in June, 1915, in the columns of the Nor- 
mal! Instructor-Primary Plans, as a definite step to- 
wards Community Music and civie welfare. It was 
not solely a school enterprise; its appeal was through 
the school to the homes and communities every where. 

The proposal was for a National Song Festival dur- 
ing the week including Washington’s Birthday. The 
assistance of all municipal agencies, such as Com- 
munity Choruses, Welfare Circles, and Women’s Clubs 
was asked, since the movement was in direct accord 
with the aims to which these and similar institutions 
had already dedicated their efforts. The schools and 
teachers were especially appealed to, because througn 
the children it would be possible to reach and interest 
the community. The idea was not for one week only 
of excessive singing, but to emphasize the importance 
of singing during every week of the year; to learn 
and to sing our National, patriotic, and traditional 
music; and, during the week of February 22, to make 
every day a day of special singing in the schools, with 
a Community Festival on one day of that week. 

The first celebration of the Week of Song was 
in February, 1916; and letters have been received 
from many stat&és, from Maine to Florida and west 
to California and Washington, detailing the programs 
In every case 


D: you ever hear eight thousand (8,000) persons 


’tis of 


which were observed on that occasion. 
the suggested date (the week of Feb. 22) was adopted; 
and during that week, from one end to the other of 
children’s voices was 
classical fa- 


this broad Jand, a chorus of 
raised in the old melodies, Folk 
vorites, and patriotic songs. 

In February, 1917, there was a still 
ance of this ‘‘Week of Song.’’ Letters of approval 
of the idea, and in many cases with offers of official 
from nearly thirty State 
from scores of Music 

Directors, teachers, 


songs, 


wider observ- 


cooperation, were received 
Superintendents of Education, 
Supervisors, Community Music 
and others. 

Why is it that when a soldier from the first line of 
trenches is relieved the first two things he asks for 
are a bath and music? Every third line trench has 
its broken down piano, its phonograph and cracked 
records, or a little instrumental ensemble to which 
the boys turn for relief at every opportunity. The 
concerts given at the front by eminent artists are 
greeted with a genuine appreciation. 

‘The soldiers in our great camps are being taught to 
sing, and to sing as a body, under expert instruction. 
General Leonard Wood has said, only recently, 
that ‘it is just as essential that soldiers know 
how to sing as it is that they carry rifles and learn 
to shoot. ‘here isn’t anything in the world, even 
letters from home—that will raise a soldier’s spirits 
like a good, catchy, marching tune.’”’ 

Here we have striking examples of community 
singing, under circumstances designed to bring out 
the deepest feelings and desires. ‘hat soldiers just 
from the firing line crave music, shows the great 
power of song to cheer, solace, and encourage. ‘That 
our Government believes it worth while to spend con- 
siderable money in teaching soldiers to sing, should 
give us a new sense of the importance of community 
singing, and an added realization of the great patriotic 
value of the National Week of Song, in teaching 
those songs which under stress of profound emotions 
men are finding of lasting significance and moral worth. 

This is an opportunity to do your bit for Uncle 
Sam, because next February, during the National 
Week of Song, special attention will be given to our 


National and patriotic songs, in order that the pa- 
triotic fervor of our people may be more deeply stirred. 
Even though you can rally to your support but a mere 
handful of people, young and old, or, if you can do 
no more than observe the event in your school during 
your singing period, it will help swell the chorus of 
song that will be lifted up during that week. 

As one of the principal objects of the National Week 
of Song is to overcome the prevalent ignorance of 
some of our best songs, special care should be exer- 
cised in selecting the songs and arranging the pro- 
grams. The patriotic program should fall on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday; the others may be arranged to 
suit the individual taste. ‘here are several classes 
ot songs which should be included, a few of which are 


suggested below. 

PATRIOTIC SONGS: America; Star Spangied 
Banner; Yankee Doodle; Red, White and Blue; Hail 
Columbia; Battle Hymn of the Republic; Dixie. 

COLLEGE SONGS: Tavern in the Town; My Bon- 
nie; Good Night, Ladies; Jingle Bells; Juanita; Upi- 
dee; Music in the Air. 

AMERICAN FOLK SONGS: Swanee River; Old 
Kentucky Home; Quilting Party; Old Oaken Bucket; 
Home, Sweet Home; Annie Lisle; Ben Bolt. 

FOLK SONGS OF OTHER LANDS: Annie Laurie; 
Last Rose of Summer; Comin’ ‘Thro the Rye; Lore- 
lei; Loch Lomond; Forsaken; How Can I Leave 
Thee; Last Night; Auld Lang Syne. 

SONGS OF SENTIMENT: When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly; The Kerry Dance; Larboard Watch; 
Love’s Old Sweet Song; Then You’ll Remember Me; 
In the Gloaming; Sweet and Low; Alice, Where Art 
Thou? When You and | Were Young, Maggie. 

HYMNS AND CAROLS: Holy Night; First Now- 
ell; Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem; Hark, the Her- 
ald Angels Sing; Oh, Come All Ye Faithful, (Adeste 
Fideles) ; It Came Upon the Midnight Clear; Lead, 
Kindly Light; Abide With Me; Jerusalem the Golden; 
Onward, Christian Soldiers; Coronation (‘‘All Hail 
the Power’’); Come, Thou Almighty King. 

How shall this idea be carried into effect? 
are a number of suggestions that may be given. 

First: Secure the cooperation of your local news- 
papers. ‘Tell them of your plans for the Week of 
Song, and ask them to publish a statement of the 
purpose of the celebration, and to follow it with an 
outline of your program. Furnish all the news you 
can of your choral societies, singing clubs or special 
entertainments. If desired, you can secure prepared 
articles suitable for publication in your paper, free 
of charge, by addressing National Week of Song, care 
of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 

Second: Gain the interest and assistance of the 
ehurches in your community. Ask them to arrange 
for a patriotic song service for the Sunday that be- 
gins the National Week of Song. Suggest that ser- 
mons be preached on that day on ‘‘The Value of Song 
in Religious Worship,’’ and,** The Song that Endures,’’ 
or some similar topie. 

Third: Sunday Schools and other religious organiza- 
tions may be persuaded to recognize the event with 
special song programs. 

Fourth: Neighborhood parties could be held, at 
which the old songs are rehearsed and the memories 
of the older folks refreshed in the old songs, and their 
enthusiasm enkindled. 

Fifth: In larger communities, children’s concerts 
and old folks’ concerts may be given through the 
week, for the purpose of raising money to defray the 
expenses of the Community Song Festival, which 
should be free to all. 

Sixth: There should be a grand Community Song 
Festival, by a community chorus which should include 
every person whatsoever who likes to sing and wants 
to sing. Plan this part of your program carefully, 
because, although your audience will no doubt appre- 
ciate and enjoy your chorus work and the numbers 
rendered by your soloists, they will enjoy more the 
opportunity to take part in the program. 

Seventh: In the day schools, for the singing period 
of Monday and the other school days of the week, 
special song programs should be provided. For in- 
stance: Monday’s song period could be devoted to pa- 
triotic and National songs of our own land, Tuesday 
to patriotic and National songs of other lands, Wed- 
nesday to folk songs and home songs, Thursday to 
peace.songs, and Friday to classical songs. If Wash- 
ington’s birthday is to be celebrated in the school- 
room, it would be appropriate to sing the patriotic 
and National songs on that day. 

However, it is not just an occasion for daily sing- 
ing. We should sing the best songs of our own and 
other countries, and, this year especially, our own pa- 
triotic, National and folk songs. Further, we should 
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not only sing these songs but should learn something 
about them. We should learn the circumstances of 
the writing of America, The Star Spangled Banner, 
Dixie, Battle Hymn of the Republic, and Home, 
Sweet Home. In the upper grades the pupils should 
be required to commit to memory the words of these 
songs. When the songs have been learned, have a 
written test and mark the papers for their accuracy, 
spelling, punctuation, and penmanship. Compositions 
on the National Week of Song might also be required 
of upper grade pupils. 

We have here given a statement of the object anda 
general outline of the plans for the observance of the 
Week of Song. We suggest that you read carefully, 
and then begin to plan at once for the observance of 
the event. If you will do this, we are sure there will 
be nothing you do throughout the year that will bring 
you more pleasure than the fact that you proposed and 
helped to carry out the plans for the National Week of 
Song. Remember the date, February 17th to 28rd 
inclusive—the week of Washington’s Birthday. 





A Red Cross Christmas 


In another place in this magazine you will see the 
two pages devoted to the American Red Cross, with 
the address of President Wilson to the people of the 
United States, and the heart-stirring appeal of Henry 
Van Dyke. Both of these utterances are suited to be 
read in school and placed before your pupils. The 
purpose is to make this a Red Cross Christmas—to 
add Ten Million Members to that organization by 
Christmas. 

The Red Cross membership at the opening of the 
war was about 200,000. It now reports 5,000,000 
members. This wonderful increase measures but a 
small portion of those who should be actively identi- 
fied with this organization, whose work of mercy and 
helpfulness is one of the most striking features in 
this time of trial. Itis the conception of the War 
Council of the American Red Cross that a great Na- 
tional purpose will be served by having membership 
‘‘almost as universal as citizenship.’’ They have set 
the time before Christmas in which to attain this goal, 
believing ‘‘that the Red Cross and Christmas spring 
from the same spirit,’’ and wishing’ ‘‘to bring to- 
gether these two great symbols of mercy, sacrifice 
and cheer.’’ 

It is unnecessary for us to detail the great work 
which this organization is doing. It is war-wide in 
its activities, which means that it is almost world- 
wide in its service. Among our own soldiers, wher- 
ever war is in active eruption and in those sections 
over which it has passed leaving devastation and 
misery,the work of mercy is going on. Between May 
and November last over $10,000,000 was appropriated 
for work in the United States and over $27,000,000 
for work abroad, of which more than $20,000,000 went 
into France. It has organized forty-nine ambulance 
companies, with a total personnel of 5,580. Its nurs- 
ing force now numbers more than 14,000, of which 
3,000 have been called into active service, 2,000 being 
in Europe. But these bare figures tell little of the 
story of personal work and humane service rendered 
in the hospital, in the camps, and in the stricken 
homes of war-swept countries... Millions of women 
have been organized for Red Cross work, and in these 
seven months 138,000,000 separate articles of surgical 
dressings, hospital supplies and clothing have been 
sent abroad, in addition to the quantities furnished 
American camps and cantonments. But further fig- 
ures are unnecessary. The spirit, purpose, and ac- 
complishments of the organization are too well known. 
Large as its services have been, there is an increasing 
demand pressing upon it. The Nation is pledged to a 
great purpose in the present struggle. This purpose 
calls for service and sacrifice from all, and the Red 
Cross is the medium through which the work of mil- 
lions can best be utilized. 

In the campaign now in progress an appeal is made 
to all sections and all classes. In addressing our par- 
ticular constituency, the teachers and the schools, we 
are calling on a class which ean be of great force in 
this campaign. This is not intended to interfere with 
the Junior Red Cross, which will shortly cover all of 
the schools, and it is not urged that special emphasis 
be put on school children to join as regular members, 
except as their parents may desire. But the influence 
of the teacher and the school may be made a vital 
factor in the educational work which will make this 
great drive a success. The teacher should be a leader 
in the work, heartily co-operating with local agencies. 
Special talks should be given in the schools, for which 
material will be furnished, and children asked to pre- 
sent the matter at their homes and urge membership. 
The Red Cross Christmas Candle celebration can be 
particularly explained in the schools. Teachers should 
certainly wear Red Cross buttons themselves when 
presenting the cause, as evidence of their own 
membership. 

The schools are being mobilized for service in many 
ways, and inno more worthy or effective way can 
they serve their country than by participating in the 
Red Cross Christmas drive. 
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For Mr. Burgess to tell these stories to The Thornton W. Burgess Bedtime Story 
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of his voice, just as his own boy heard them 
—is a contribution in educational values. 


giving a list of these 
records will be sent promptly on request. 
Please use the coupon herewith in asking 
What child will not sit open-eyed and for this folder, or for other information re- 
expectant, listening to the adventures of garding Columbia Educational records, 
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ader Please send the following literature: 
Columbia School Grafonola 


A S (Check subject desired) 
hich with Pushmobile List of Thornton W. Burgess Bedtime 
ape s 1 Price to School Story Records ["] 
2. pecial Price to ools List of Music Appreciation Records 0 
4 $72.50 Music Appreciation Teaching Card 0 
worse Doors fitted with lock and key. 


Columbia Graphophone Company, Woolworth Building, New York 


Clip this coupon and mail today 
PUT 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO 
Educational Dept. 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
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ould Prec ereon-nelecadmncetiony Music Appreciation Bulletin 0 
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own Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- RUMI al ania hig soatibinsswntasneeceadsaseiaiabenaaubats 
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Decorate Your Schoolroom 
Life-Size Bust Portraits 


of Washington, Martha Washington, Lin- 
coln, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Bryant, 
Shakespeare, Woodrow Wilson, etc. Size 22x 
28 inches. Price each (uniramed) 20 cents, 
six for $1.00, postpaid. 


Fine Photogravure Portraits 


of Washington, Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson. 
Size 22x28 inches. Price each (unframed), 
60 cents; two for $1.00; three for $1.50, 
postpaid. 


= 
Framed Portraits 
Any of the 20-cent pictures framed in our 
handsome 2-inch Solid Oak, black enameled 
frames, complete with frame and glass and 
securely packed for shipment, each $1.85; any 





two $3.45; any three $5.05; any four $6.65; any five $8.25; express extra. 


(In ordering the 60-cent pictures, ‘add 35c additional for each picture ordered. ) 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


well, 
moderate cost. Over 2,000 titles, 
Anvelus (Millet), ““Can’t You Talk?’ (Holmes), 


Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann) The Colosseum, The Forum, 
General Washington on Horse (Faed), The Gleaners (Millet), 
Horse Fair (Bonheur), 
Chair (Raphael), Return to the Farm (Troyon), 
Song of the Lark (Breton), 
lard), 
Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), The Windmill (Van Ruysdael). 

Size, 22x28 inches. 
two, $1. 70; any five, $3.75, postpaid. 
supplied beautifully hand colored at: Each (unframed), $1.50; 
any two, $2.70; any five, $6.50, postpaid. 


Framed Artotypes 
Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid 
brown frames to suit the tone of the subject, 
with frame and glass and ready to hang, securely 
shipment, each $2.45; any two, $4.05; any three, $0.85; 
any four, $9.05; any five, $11.25; amy six, $13.45; 
(If hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, add 60 cents to cost of each.) 





extra. 


Our 1918 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools, mailed free upon 


Every teacher should havea copy! It isa sruide book to the best of everything. 


Beckley-Cardy Company, 


312 W. Randolph Street, 


request, 


Dept. 115, 





| I allow the children to read them. 


| —F'LORENCE B. WHITE, 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters as 
ll. A-series of the highest grade reproductions, furnished at 
the most popular being: The 
Baby Stuart (Van 
Dyck), Close of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln (Johnson), Christ 


The 
Madonna (Bodenhausen), Madonna of the 
Shepherdess and 
Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad (Watts), Sistine Madonna (Rajhael), 
The Sowe . (Millet), Spirit of ’76 ( Wil- 
The Horse Shoer (L ands eer), Stratford-on- Avon, Washington 


getice. each (unframed), 90 cents; any 
Any of these subjects 


Oak black or 
picture complete 


packed for 


express 
Catalog mailed free. 








Chicago, Tl. 
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permanent positi ish advance week ' Mutual hx by 
ddress Dept. B, “Bis Mutual Life ! Building, Buffalo. N. Y.| for 10c ae ‘Innes, Blaine, Wash. 


iers’ 
istration and selected bist | the number following the word ‘‘of’’ is 


| the denominator. 





Through the Camera’s Eye 


We Make a Specialty of 
C, The Development of Films 
C, Making Prints from them 
qd, Making Photographic Post Cards 


from any subject by reproducing from the original photo, 


C, Making Photographic Enlargements 


10 ny size itive, 


“AKING PICTURES isa most delightful recreation in which any- 

one may indulge but it is robbed of halfits pleasure ifone has to 
levelop the films and do the other work necessary to secure the fin- 
ished pictures, The facilities at the command ofthe amateur photo- 
grapher do not always permit of first cla and consequently 
the results oftentimes, are disappointing. 

We possess exceptional facilities for doing all kinds of photo- 
graphic work ina first class manner. The materials which we use 
are the best obtainable and the workmanship is unexcelled. Our 
prices for developing and printing are very reasonable as will be 
noted by a glance at the schedule of prices printe d below. 

All orders are filled promptly on day of their receipt, and are sent to you postpaid. 


Schedule of Rates 


Prices for Developing | Prices tor Printing 
Spool Films | Azo Prints Unmounted 
1c | 2'4x3"4 or smaller. 
12'4x4'4,3'x4!4 or 3'ox 
| 4x5, 334%556..05. 
Prices for Developing IX T..00- 
Film Packs Post Cards, from any size fi’m, each.. 
Film Packs (any Size) .............-25¢ | Post Cards 
Plates (any size) each... Se) Reproduced from Any Photo 
NOTE: All films should be sent to us | First DOZOM..........-.:..seeeereeeeeeeceeees 75¢ 
: | Each Additional Doz., Same Negative..48¢ 
Special Rates on Large Orders 


ss work 


Any 6 exposure film... 
Any 10 or 12 exposure filin 





securely wra 
name and address on the package. 
by parce! post, fully pre oe postage. 


Enlargements We #" cwuipped with the very best facilities for making. en- 
Tanger nts from any good negative and ean furnish them 
either mounted or unmounted in almost any size desired. Price list on request. 


Remittance should accompany all orders for developing, printing or enlarging, 


Clyde E. Hulbert, Mér-Art Dept. FA. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville, N.Y. 
** You Take the Pictures and We Will Do the Rest”’ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 
(Continued from page 59) 


sition books. Any pictures of world in- 
terest are used; some are taken from 
newspapers and magazines and some are 
postcards. 

am a subscriber to ‘‘The Journal of 
Geography”’ and ‘‘ Literary Digest’’ and 
Some 
of the children have subscribed for 
‘*‘Current Events’’ and we_ borrow 
‘‘Popular Science’ and ‘‘Popular Me- 
chanics. ’’ 

Twice a week we have oral reports. 
The amount of interest awakened in this 
class is surprising. Each member is 
alert and trying to get the best book. 
Wisconsin. 


Question Cards for Review 


An interesting change from the mo- 
notony of the regular review may be 
secured by the use of question cards. 
The most important questions for review 
are written on blank ecards and numbered. 


‘When review days come the cards are 
| shuffled and passed out. 


|| go to J 
| answer to the question he has received. 


The pupils then 
the board and each writes the 


The work may be left on the board and 
graded by the teacher, or the pupils may 
read their answers. Another way is to 
have the questions answered orally. The 
ingenious teacher will readily find other 
ways of using the cards. New questions 
may be added as the class progresses, 
but the old ones should be used again 


| and again. 


The children enjoy this method of re- 
view very much, and the teacher will be 
surprised and delighted at the improve- 
ment in examination grades after this 
plan has been tried for a few weeks. It 


|| is especially appropriate for geography. 
| —FRIEDA YATES, 


Texas. 
Clearing Up Arithmetical Language 


In teaching arithmetic I find that a 
great deal of difficulty is caused by a 


|lack of understanding ot the English 
| language. 


In working with 
fractions, for instance, 
great help to teach that, in problems in- 
volving the question, ‘‘What part of one 
given number is another given number?’’ 


Likewise, in teaching percentage, I 
teach that the number following the 
” is the ‘‘base.’’ 1 develop the 


using the simple definition, ‘‘When 
numbers are multiplied, they may be 
called factors.”’ I keep this knowledge 


| of factors as clear as possible all through 


the study of arithmetic. In percentage 
I rely chiefly on the formula BXR—P, 
teaching that B and R are merely fac- 
tors and that P is a product; that every 
problem in percentage and all its appli- 


| cations involves these three quantities. 
| Pupils readily learn to distinguish R, 
| and, by means of the rule given above, 


they learn just as readily to distinguish 
b. Then they have no difficulty with 


percentage, whether the problem is ‘ ‘in | 
| the book’’ 


or not. 


In reducing yards to rods I have found 


it a help to te: ach that we are dividing 


by ‘‘halves,’’ consequently the remainder 
s ‘‘halves’’ of a yard. Also in reduc- 
ing square yards to square rods the re- 
‘*fourths.’’ | have seen pupils 


until made to see it as above stated. 
In all problems, so far as possible, I 


| have drawings to illustrate the problem. 
| —I. H., Georgia. 


Multiplication Made Interesting 


What to do with those pupils who have 
never learned the tables and combina- 
tions of multiplication well enough to 
have them ready for instant use is a 
problem confronting many teachers. 
Following is a plan I have used, and one 
that teachers in my schools have used 
and found very successful. The differ- 


WANTED—TEACHERS to 
Learn DRESS DESIGNING 


All ambitious teachers should learn Dress Designing, 
enabling them to design and make original clothes for 
themselves and friends and also to increase their sala- 
ries by teaching this important subject. You can just 
as well have six specially designed dresses for the price 
you now pay for two copied dresses, 

Large descriptive book,containing sample lessons,can 
be had, without charge," by writing to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. K862, Rochester, N. Y hose interested 
should write before the present edition is exhausted, 








January r9ts 


WELL INFORMED 


Men and Women 


prevent colds and winter 
sickness by taking 


CCOTT’ 


EMULSION 


because it enriches the 


blood and fortifies 


the throat and chest. 
No Alcohol 
Just Liquid-Food. 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield,N.J. 17-53 











anne voox GIVEN 


: ma 4 With EACH of These {© 
yes NAN eee Komfort { ~ 
we it £10c 

re This Handy Outit contains 50 

yds. white, 50 yds. Khaki, 


val yds. strong Khaki but- 
m thread, 100 yds. 





COLLINGBOURNE MILLS, Devt. “y . _— iLL. 











common | 
I have found it a | 


FREE T0 TEACHERS 


Get a 5x8 ft. Bunting Flag, or a 
Silk Flag (82x48 inches) mounted 
on staff with ornament, a Framed 
Picture of Washington, Lincoln, 
Wilson, ete., (20x26 inches), or a 


high grade pencil sharpener 


For Your School Room 


By having your pupils dispose of our 


quality lead pencils or Pieture post cards, 
as selected. A 
cil sharpener, 
or Framed Picture. 
each, 
10 high grade cards. 
sired. All 
faction guaranteed. 


$2.50 order for the pen- 
or a $5.00 order for Flag 
Pencils sell at 5c 
post ecards at 10e per package of 
Assortment if de- 
shipments prepaid. Satis- 
Order today. 


THE LEE COMPANY, 


Dept. 10, Saginaw, (W. S.) Mich. 





Book on Destroying Hair 


Me 
cause and cure ‘of superfluous hair and facial dis ifizurementa. 
Non-technical. Send 2 stamps for descriptive matte 


Dept. F-l, 





New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
cal College, Chicago Colleze ‘of Pharmacy, ete Tella 





RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, RK. f, 





WE PAY $3 


—- IMPERIAL MFG. CO., DEPT. 


AND EXPENSES 10 
A A_WEEK men with vis to intro- 
duce poultry ¢ uliry compous ‘ear’s contract 
re ARSONS, KANS. 




















HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET, NEW YORK 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station 





Equally Convenient for Amusements, 
Shopping or Business 
















The BaF Hi ; 400 

House Baths 

of Taylor 00 Rooms 

157 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, 
$2.50 Per Day 

257 Excellent Rooms, with Private Bath, 

facing street, southern exposure 
$3.00 Per Day 
Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 
The Restaurant Prices are Most Moderate 
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Nervous Disorders 


indicate a lack of phosphates 
upon which the body depends 
for health and activity 





The nervous system is nourished by 
the phosphatic salts, assimilated from 
the food. When overwork or mental 
strain causes a depletion of the phos- 
phates, the nerve-strength is weak- 
ened, and headache, brain-fag or 
general debility usually follows. 
Whenever there is a nervous break- 
down, an adequate supply of phos- 
phates aids to réstore tone and 
strength. The essential phosphates 
are available in Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, asuccessful remedy fornervous 
disorders. It is highly beneficial, as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


renews the supply of phosphates 

necessary to healthy conditions 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


G-46 6-16 
































To Prevent Coughs 


Keep a box of Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches at hand, to pro- 
tect the throat against irri- 
tation, tickling, hoarseness, 


BROWN’S 


Bronchial 


TROCHES 


help keep the throat 
in healthy condition 
—clear the voice and 
safeguard the bron- 
chial passages, 
medicinal troche-not 
a confection; a true 
cough remedy. 

At all Druggists, 10c, 25c, 50c, $1 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will mail on receipt of price. 

John I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 











ider Agents 


ery where to ride and exhibi 
the new Ranger“Motorbike'co: 








styles, colors and sizes in the fas } 
mous “‘Ranger”’ line of bicycles. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval}j/ 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for big |& 
free catalog and particulars of our} 
Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous 
offers and terms, ; 
Lamps, Horns, Wheels, 
Sundries, and parts for 
all bicycles—at half usual prices. 
SEND NO MONEY but tell us ~ 
exactly what you need. Do not buy until you \\\) \.. 
get our prices, terms and the big FREE catalog. \\ ee 
CYCLE COMPANY ‘\ 
Dept. T28, CHICAGO 








YOUR CHANCE 
TO MAKE MONEY 


WANTED — One hundred efficient, 
progressive men and women to qual- 
ify as managers for Co-Operative 
Fig Shops in all parts of the United 
States; you can make big money and 
be independent for life. On receipt of 
eighteen cents to cover mailing ex- 
penses we will send you prepaid sam- 
ple jar preserved figs and particulars, 
Co-Operative Canning Company, 24 
Keystone Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 














AGENTS—"2" Silk Hose Free, State size and 

color. Beautiful line direct from mill. 
Good profits, Agents wanted. Writetoday. TRIPLE- 
WEAR MILLS, Dept. N, 720 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


TEACHERS Five bright capable ladies to travel, 
demonstrate, and sell dealers; $75.00 to 
me $1 5().()() per month; railroad fare paid. 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. t 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
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; Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Alia one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should Lmpart to Her Daughter 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for ‘*Otber People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
“it, si, sila. sin iin, iim itinn te ln is i in Me iii, il ia ia iM i a ts il 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


be varied by the teacher to suit the 
character of the pupils. The main things 
to be gained in these combinations are 
time or speed, and accuracy. Since the 
pupils to be benefited are those who 
failed to get the tables when they first | 
took them up as a study, the main thing 
is to teach them when it will not take 
time from the other studies, and to make 
them so interesting that pupils will | 
work on them outside of school hours. 
Procure thirty-six visiting cards upon 
which to place the combinations. Taking 
4X9 as an example, place the 4 in the 
upper left hand corner and the 9 in the 
lower right hand corner. When the ecard | 
is inverted the numbers will be inverted | 
but upon the upper left and lower right | 
hand corners. Beside the ones already 
written write them again so they will be | 
in the proper position for reading. Both | 
9’s are in one corner, one being written | 
in one position, the other in the opposite | 


ent ways of making it interesting the | 
; 
| 
| 


position. As one boy said, ‘‘One is 
straight while the other is upside | 
down.’’ Deal with the 4’s in the same | 
manner. In this way, no matter in what | 


position the card is placed, there is a/| 
nuinber in the upper left and one in the | 
lower right hand corner, in the proper 
position for reading. The child is in- | 
structed always to read the number in | 
the upper left hand corner first, as, for | 
instance, held one way, the card would | 
be read 4X9, but inverted it would be | 
read 9X4. | 

The criticism might be made that hav- 
ing two numbers (one upside down) on 
each of the two corners is contusing, 
but I should answer this by saying that | 
the plan is a help in eye training. 

After the cards are prepared announce 
that a race is going to take place. This 
can be arace in which every individual 
is for himself or teams may be arranged. 
From the first some will do the work in 
less time than others. The first thing, | 
then, is to get a classification of the | 
pupils as to time. 

Each child takes the pack of thirty-six | 
cards in his left hand, face down, so the | 
numbers may not be seen. At ‘‘Go!’’ 
he takes off the top card, turns it over | 
and places it face upon the desk, reveal- 
ing the numbers, as, in case 5 was on 
the upper left hand corner and 7 in the 
lower right hand corner, he will read it | 
aloud, ‘‘ Five times seven is thirty-five,’’ | 
and at the same time he takes up the | 
next ecard, ete., until the last when he | 
calls the word ‘‘Time!’’ after reading the | 
last combination. He may be able to do 
this in two or three minutes, or it may 
require eight to ten minutes. Pupils are 
assigned to classes according to their 
speed, as Five-, Three- or Two-Minute 
Classes. A limit is placed upon the time 
as there might be some pupils who did 
not care whether they did the work or 
not. The ecards are shuffled each time 
after reading 

If the game is properly handled, the 
pupils get very enthusiastic over it. They 
make sets of their own and it becomes a 
pastime game. I have seen boys and girls | 
so enthusiastically engaged in trying to 
lower the champion’s time record that 
they have been known to meet at night 
to practice. Adding or any of the four 
fundamental operations may be taught 
in like manner. Of course the success 
of the application of this plan, like all 
others, depends to a great extent upon 
the enthusiasm and teaching power of 
the teacher.—JAMES H. Day, Indiana. 


Profitable Soldiering 


I divided my school of twenty-three 
pupils into three companies, Company 
A, Company B, and Company C. With 
the aid of the pupils, I made out a list 
of things which help to make a good 
school, such as no whispering, clean 
desks, good position, walking to and from 
classes quietly, having pencils sharpened 
before school begins. Since then, if I 
see any ‘‘soldier’’ in any ‘‘company”’ 
disregarding these regulations I jot down 
a litte mark opposite his company. The 
contest is to see which company have the 
least marks at the close of the day. The 
company that wins each day are rewarded 
by having a star placed on a big chart. 
Five stars entitle them to a flag. Itis 
really remarkable what good results can 
be accomplished by this method as each 
soldier is not only anxious for his com- 
pany to win, but takes more interest in 
improving the school. —LASTERN. 











SEEDS, PLANTS 
and BULBS 
For School Children 


SUPERIOR FLOWER SEEDS (50 Sorts) 
at 1 and 2 cents per packet. 
SUPERIOR VEGETABLE SEEDS (40 Sorts) 
at 1 and 2 cents per packet. 

BEST FLOWERING BULBS (30 Sorts) 
at 2 and 3 cents each. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING PLANTS 

at 5 to 10 cents each. 

Also Strawberry and Raspberry Plants, 
Asparagus Roots, Privet, Resurrection 
Plants, Pot Plants, Iris, Lawn Grass, ete. 
All at 2, 8, 5 or 10 cents each when sup- 
plied to Schools or Clubs of School Children. 


ALL SELECT, NEW AND HIGHLY 
IMPROVED VARIETIES. 


HE DEMAND for inexpensive seeds, plants, and 
bulbs for Home or School Gardens among school 
children is now so general that we have organized 

a department to meet this want with seeds and bulbs of 
some of the new and highly improved varieties, at 1, 2, 3, 
5 or 10 cents each. 

By this means we hope to encourage school children 
in their quest for knowledge and experience in Horti- 
culture and to introduce our superior seeds and bulbs into 
new homes. Nearly half a million school children were 
supplied last year. 

Teachers or representatives of civic bodies, women’s 
clubs, etc., are invited to apply for illustrated catalogue of 
varieties, which also contains full instructions for ordering. 


Write for Free Catalogue 
With Superb Colored Illustrations 


(A dozen different flowers shown in natural colors on covers. ) 

We will send as many catalogues as can be used to ad- 
vantage among the pupils of any school. 

In writing ask for School Children’s Catalogue of Seeds 
and Bulbs and name the number you can use. A postal 
ard will suffice. Write now. Address, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
School Garden Dept. Fioral Park, N. Y. 






























Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret.of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, ““‘beauty’’ treatments 
orother artificial means,she canremove the traces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman, 
young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “‘crow’s feet” and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; Tift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
Murray’ssimple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 142 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 
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Hi" NDREDS of people make BIG MONEY 
wr iting Photoplays, Stories, Artic les, 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


~—Every Deat Person Knows That. 
[Lmake myself hear after being deaf for 25 








years with these Artifi- 
cial Kar Drums. I wea 
them day and night. f 
y are perfectly com- 
rtable No one sees 
Write m mdi & 
is nt raat ee | tind, pote 7 pee ied Medicated far Drum 


Apiiio (0. P. WAY, Artificial EarDrum Co. (Inc.) 
A 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Demand 





Writing one moving picture play a week. 

(treater Than Supply. You can writethem. We 
show you how, Send tor free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. Chiengo Photo. 


play wright College. Box 278 L. 26., Chicago. 





s FREE 
none Beauty Book. co teacners. 
Contains the late st can ce to make onesself : sry Mowe Tells 

ul drugs, 


how to over 


‘MOHAWK, FLORIDA. 


eet “Stokes, 


Instant BunionRelief 





Prove It At My Expense. 


> Don’ t send me one cént—just let me 
y prove it to you as I have done for over 
72,500 others in the last six months, I 
claim tohavethe most successfu! remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want youto 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. I don't care how many so-called 
cures, or shields or ads you ever tried 
without success—I don’t care how dis 
gusted you are with them all—you have 
not tried my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that §@ am go- 
ing to send it to you absolutely 
FREE. It is « wonderful y_t simple 
home. reme dy which relieves you al- 
most instantly of the pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the 
ugly deformity dissappezrs —all this 
nile you are wearing tighter shoes 
than ever, Just send your name and ad- 
dress and Fairyfoot will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO, 3536 W. 26th St. 
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Reading in Grade Four 
(Continued from page 18) 


7. Now let us have several passages 
ready. Be sure that you have the exact 
place, and read just enough to prove 
your point. Let us make a list of all 
the characteristics which we have found: 

Selfish Impolite Greedy 
Vain Lazy Ill-tempered 

Can you think of one word which you 
would use in describing these character- 
istics? Sometimes we say that anything 
we do not like is ‘‘undesirable. ”’ 

8. Passing on with our story, 
a passage to show a more desirable char- 
acteristic? 
(leacher 
cedure until 
been read. ) 

9. How did your opinion of Harweda 
change as we progressed with the story? 

10. In various passages read the cause 
of Harweda’s change in character? (De- 
sire to help others. ) 

11. Let us now answer the third ques- 
tion on our study list. What 
opinion, Mary? How many would select 
a different event as the most important? 
Why do you not agree with Mary? 


sufficient examples have 


12. In answering the fifth question do | 


you think it probable that we shall all 
agree on the same passage? Why not? 
(Here a few minutes are taken for read- 


| ing and discussion. ) 


| the 


13. Question six is taken up in much 

same way, with considerable em- 
phasis upon expression. Constructive 
criticisms are given by the pupils, the 
teacher emphasizing the fact that the 
criticisms are given in order to help the 
reader, and may, and often should be, 
favorable. 

Conclusion: 

What would you state now as the solu- 
tion of our problem? Would you include 


any other argument in favor of the 
story? Who will summarize now in a} 
few statements the solution of our 


problem? 

To-morrow we shall read this story to 
a visiting class. What shall be our aim 
in that lesson? 


Penmanship in Upper Grades 


(Continued from page 34) 


show and explain at close range. 
must sit down often.with your pupils and 
let them study your writing machine. 
Ask them to count for you as you write. 
Let them study the position of your arm, 
hand and pen, noting just where the 
weight is carried. They will soon see 
that your writing is the result of a care- 


fully arranged plan involving three 
main factors, position, form and move- 
ment. Good position, good form and 


good movement equal good writing. By 
solving this problem yourself, you will 
aid your pupils to solve it. No teacher 
has taught until the pupil has learned. 
If you wish to be efficient, which means 
‘*vetting results with the least expendi- 
ture of energy,’’ you will as soon as pos- 
sible aequire skill at the desk as well as 
at the board. Use your skill in al! your 
written work, especially if pupils are 
looking on. They have little faith in the 
thing you require of them but cannot do 
yourself, 

We have tried to make clear by word 
and illustration that the necessary quali- 
fications of the regular teacher who de- 
sires to teach writing successfully are 





not impossible. That by setting herself 
to the task, she can in a few months be- 
come a skilful teacher of one of the 
most valuable subjects in the school 
curriculum. Why should teachers guard 
temporary (spoken) language with care 
and permit the permanent (written) 
language to become careless, unstudied 
and unreadable? There can be no logical 
reason why one subject should be taught 
well at the expense of the others except 
custom. Since customs change, we may 
expect sooner or later to see a change in 
the custom of writing poorly. Indeed, 
the change is about us now. Many 
teachers are being required to qualify in 
| writing the same as in other studies. 
When all our teachers are qualified much 
time will be conserved for millions of 
boys and girls and the teachers who guide 
them. Remember that by building upon 
your present attainments it is but a step 
to success in the pedagogy and technique 





of improved writing. 


continues this method of pro- 
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SONG BOOKS 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


ss, 93 Songs With Words and Music 





INSTRUCTOR LITFRATURE SERIES NO_ 240 


THE BLUE BOOK 


FAVORITE het 


—_— 








at the price. 





@¥BLISHED BY 


Dansville, N. Y. 





F. A. Owen Publishing ‘ui 








ness of the book. 


Many schools oftentimes pay more for a single song, desired for some special 
occasion, than we charge for a copy of the Blue Book of Favorite Songs which 
contains 92 songs all complete with words and music and suitable for use at 


any time. 


The size of the book is 53/ 


x 834 inches. 


and is bound in strong chatesion covers. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTENTS 


All Together 

America 

America, the Beautiful 

Aunie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Battle Cry of Freedom, The 

suttle Hymn of the Republic 

Bell Doth Toll, The 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds 

Blue Bells of Scotland, The 

Blue-Eyed Mary 

Bull-Dog, The 

Cona Little Child Like Me 

Catch the Sunshine 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer 

Christmas Carol 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 

Come, Thou Almighty King 

Come With Thy Lute 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Cousin Jedediah 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Dearest Spot, The 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 

Dixie Land 

Evening Bell, 

Farmer, The 

Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again 

Good Morning to You 


The 


A specimen copy of the Blue Book of Favorite Songs (sent postpaid for 6 
cents in stamps) will convince you of the great value which is offered in this 
book. Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy and the very low 
The teacher by making up a quantity order of 12 


price makes this possible. 
or more copies can obtain the books at the net rate of 5 cents per copy prepaid. 


Good Night, Ladies 

Hail, Columbia 

Happy Greeting to All 

Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
Ifeart Bowed Down, The 

Holy, Holy, Holy 

Home, Sweet Hiome 

Hop, Hop, Hop 

Wow Can T Leave Thee ? 

In the Gloaming 

If You Havea Pleasant Thought 
I Think, When I Read 
Jesus Loves Me 
Jingle, Bells 

Juanita 

Just Before the Battle, 
Kathicen Mavourneen 
Kind Words Can Never Die 
Last Rose of Summer, ‘The 
Lead, Kindly Light 

Lilly Dale 

Long, Long Ago 

Lord, Dismiss Us 

Love's Old Sweet Song 
Loving Kindness 
Marseillaise Hivmn 

Massa’s in the Cold Ground 
Musical Alphabet 

My Bonnie 

My Maryland 

My Old Kentucky Home 
Oh, Broad Land 


Mother 





Price 5 Cents Per Copy 


Postage ic percopy extra. 120rmorecopiessent 
prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 


HIS is without question the finest collection 
and greatest value given in any song book 
Over two million copies have 
been supplied to schools throughout the country 
and its sales are steadily increasing. 

Every person should be familiar with the old 
favorite and popular songs and the principal ob- 
ject in publishing this inexpensive book is to 
make it possible for every pupil in every school 
to sing and learn these songs. 

No matter what other song books your school 
may be using, you need the Blue Book of Favor- 
ite Songs for the reason that it contains many 
desirable selections not found in any other one 
book and the cost is so small! that the question of 
“ How to get them” cannot possibly be a barrier. 


The excellence of the songs contained in this book will be immediately ap- 
parent from a glance at the list of contents printed below. Ahistory of many 
of the songs is given which feature adds greatly to the interest and helpful- 


It is well printed on good paper 


Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Bla 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Onward, Christian Soldiers 

Quilting Party, The 

Robin Adair 

Rockedin the Cradle of the | 

Scenes That Are Brightest 

Scotland’s Burning (Round) 

soldier’s Farewell, The 

Song of a Thousand Years 

Stars of the Summer Nigt+t 

Star Spangled Banner, The 

Sweet and Low 

lhere’s Music in the 

Those Evening Bells 

To and Fro 

Tothe Friends We Love 

Tramp! ‘Tramp! Tramp 

Twinkle, Little Star 

Uncle Ned 

Vacant Chair, The 

Watch on the Rhine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We're Tenting To-night 

When Swallows Homeward 

While Shepherds Watct 
Their Flocks 


Air 


Work, forthe Night is Coming 


Yankee Doodle 





Weaver’s School Songs 


use, 


was permitted to férm a part of this book, The result is that every song is usable, 


$1.50 per dozen, 


Happy Days 


Readings, 64 pages in all, 
singable, 





Home,’ 
notes, 





Times 
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Patriotic Songs songs, 


umbia, the Gem of the Ocean,’ 


“Tenting =, the Old Camp li re 


kee 


House on the Hill; 
Home; | My Old Cottage Home; 


By T. B. Weaver. 


By James D. Vaughn. Contains 55 Songs, and several 
pages of “‘Gems of Thought” and ResponsiveScripture 
Every song has been tried and found good and 
Each of the following songs is, alone, worth the price of the 

took, viz: “If You Love Your Mother; The School 
When All the Singers Get 
My Mountain 


"etc. It pleases wherever used. 


Round in strong paper covers. Price, 15c. 
$1.50 per dozen. 


Steele’s Primary Songs ‘ 


for little ones, 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; How to 
Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; 
Jill; Little Bo-Peep; Marching Song; 
Somewhere Town; 
The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School: 
There Was a Little Man; "Tom, The Piper’s Son? 
Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.”” Just the books you want to 
enliven your school work. 


Ye Merry Tunes For Ye Modern Lads and Lasses 


cellent selections for general use, also for special days. 
the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing, 


among them 


One; Snow Song; 


Price, 


64 pages, 


“Marc ching Through Georgia, 


48 pages subshandialy bound. Price, 16c, $1.00 per dozen. 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


F. A. arenere PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





Seventy-two 
charming songs 
“Coasting Song; 


Jack and 


15c. 


SOP OFOE PED SOSEOEEHSEHOOEOEFESOS 


A new and choice collection of Songs for 
opening and closing of schools, special days and general school 
Every song in the collection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weaver's own school before it 

Price, 15c. 


Shaped 


Seven 


$1.50 per dozen. 


book; contains 


Words are sensible and fullof life while 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 


A collection of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and home 
athe contents comprise 36 titles amonst whic h are 
“Dixie I 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” 

’ Austrian, French, German, Russian and Swedish National Airs, and many others. 


“America,” 
Land,’ 
‘Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!” 





Popular new song 


“Home, Sweet Home,” 
“Yan- 
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A Love of Reading as a Cure for 
Many Ills 


(Continued from page 20) 


Clock,’’ ‘‘Anne of Green Gables,’’ 
‘*Pollyanna,’’ ‘‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,’’ ‘‘Two Little Confederates,’’ 
**Wonderful Adventures of Nils’’ and 
**Little Citizens.’’ These selections were 
so tantalizing, and they made Helga so 
anxious to know the rest of the story, 
that she made the tremendous effort, and 
one by one read in a year's time the 
seven books in the above list. ‘‘The 
Wonder Clock’’ was the first book she 
had ever read through, and she was a 
seventh grader. 

A boy in a class which daily offered 
choice selections from ‘‘Tom Sawyer,’’ 
‘*Robin Hood,’’ ‘‘ Buccaneers and Pirates 
of our Coast,’’ ‘* Rolf in the Woods’’ and 
‘“*Men of lron’’ would be dull indeed, if 
the breathless attention and excited dis- 
cussions of these classics did not prove 
contagious. Any boy, any girl, how- 
ever limited, can be taught to like books 
and reading. Every successful man and 
woman knows that the influence of his 
or her reading during the character 
forming years had a very powerful effect 
upon the later success. Only one in- 
fluence is greater, that is the direct in- 
fluence of a big man or woman. 

But there is one danger to be guarded 
against by both teachers and parents, 
und that is the danger of arousing emo- 
tions by reading, and providing no proper 
outlet in action. Arousing a boy’s love 
of adventure and excitement with 
‘*Treasure Island’’ and ‘*Robin Hood’’ 
may lead to as disastrous results as 
reading penny thrillers, unless a natural 
outlet for emotional reaction is provided. 
Dramatic action is a natural outlet for 
feeling. The boy wants to be Robin Hood 
or Blackbeard, and playing the genial 
outlaw on a school stage may prevent 
his appropriating a handy automobile and 
setting out to be a modern knight of the 
road. ‘The time and energy spent in 
arranging stories for acting is well spent; 
and any amount of such work wil! be 
enthusiastically performed by active 
twelve-year-olds for the supreme pleas- 
ure of performing before an audience as 
one of their beloved heroes. 

A class of seventh grade boys pro- 
posed that they have a story tournament. 
All in the class, except the boy who at- 
tended night school and the big sub 
normal boy, voluntarily obligated them. 
selves to write a story of not less than 
one thousand words. ‘this was written 
at home, copied carefully in ink, and 
read aloud by each contestant in his best 
dramatic style. A riot of murder mys- 
teries, haunted houses, cougar hunts, and 
hand to hand fights was the result. The 
popular vote ascribed the honors to the 
little Japanese. who wrote the story of 
the ‘‘Real American Boy,’’ a combina- 
tion of Penrod Scofield and Tom Sawyer 
with a strong South Portland flavor, read 
with dramatic fervor that brought spon- 
taneous applause. Irish Michael’s story 
of the Haunted House is to be amplified 
into a volume of ten chapters, and most 
of his spare time is devoted to his liter- 
ary labors. Others may evolve as 
dramas, or more correctly, melodramas, 
to be acted by the playwrights. This is 
certainly a valuable outlet for feeling 
and a safety valve for excitement. 

The teacher of literature to boys and 
girls in the beginning of the adolescent 
years should be a person who knows by 
experience what a powerful influence 
these fiction heroes and heroines have on 
hero-worshiping youth, and who is able 
to choose for each the influence needed 
to help him to overcome faults of char- 
acter, or to arouse good ambitions, or to 
give romance and imagery to a gray, 
hard-working life. To give boys and 
girls a love for good literature is to give 
them a never-failing source of happi- 
ness, whatever life may do to them. 

Books Spoken Of in the Preceding 
Article: 

A High History of the Holy Grail— 


Evans. (65c. ) 
Promised Land—Antin.  ($1.75.) 
David Copperfield—Dickens. (5c. ) 
Silas Marner—Eliot. (80ce.) 


lvanhoe—Scott. (25c.) 
Evangeline—Longfellow. 
‘Tom Sawyer—Mark Twain. 
Penrod—Tarkington. ($1.25.) 

Penrod and Sam—Tarkington. ($1.36. ) 


(10e. ) 
($1. 75.) 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Story of Robin Hood and His Merry 
Men—Finnemore. ($1.50. ) 

Treasure scsi oes (.50c) 

Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast— 
Stockton. ($1.50.) 

Rolf in the Woods—Seton. ($1.75.) 

Men of Iron—Pyle. ($2.00.) 

Story of King Arthur and His Knights 
—Pyle. ($2.50.) 

The Wonder Clock—Pyle. ($2.00. ) 

Anne of Green Gables--Montgomery. 
($1.50. ) 

Pollyanna—Porter. ($1.25. ) 

Rebecea of Sunnybrook Farm—Wig- 
gin. ($1.50.) 

Two Little Confederates—Page. ($1.50) 

Wonderful Adventures of Nils—Lager- 
lof. ($1.50.) 

Little Citizens—Myra Kelly. 

Emmy Lou—Martin. ($1.50.) 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Miss Conner is the author of | 
the article “‘Making Readers Out of Boys and Girls”’ 
published in November, 1916. This article described | 
an experiment originated by Supt. Alderman of | 
Portland in making readers and literary critics out 
of young Russian Jews and Italians. Miss Conner 
received many letters after the publication of this 
articie from teachers who needed help. We believe 


that the preceding article will provoke as much in- 
terest and prove as stimulating as did the former. 


Lessons in Language for Winter 
Days : 
(Continued from page 41) 


Following the enjoyment of this 
stanza, with its wintry music and win- 
try pictures, the children should be led 
to express themselves by some such | 
ee as these: 

How does the squirrel keep warm | 
in pt ? 

Zs Where have you ever seen a squir- 
rel’s nest? 

3. How did he make it? Why? 

4. How does the squirrel keep from 
getting hungry in the snowy months? 

When have you seen him storing 
away food? Tell how he carries it to 
the hiding places. 

6. Read the little poem again. What 
picture does it bring to your mind? 

The chief purpose of all language 
work is self-expression. If the child 
needs words, help him to find fitting, ex- 
pressive ones; if his tongue fails to 
enunciate clearly, train it to speak the 
words trippingly. If he is violating the 
rules of grammar, give him necessary 
drills in correct usage, but chiefly make 
opportunity for him to talk freely of his 
experiences, to express his thoughts and 
feelings under tactful guidance. 

Books mentioned in the preceding text : 

The Golden Windows—Laura E. Rich- 
ards. ($1.) 

The Pig Brother and Other Fables and 
Stories—Laura E. Richards. (40c.) 

Baldwin's Fairy Reader. (385c.) 


The Jolly Books 


(Continued from page 50) 

‘*They yearn for that higher power, 
that nobler soul into which they are 
unfolding, even as man cries out for the 
faculties of a god.’’ 

Seventh Child—That was as sweet as 
the breath of a summer wind freighted 
with roses. 

Eighth Child—I think it was called a 
‘*Prose Poem.’’ 

All— 

Books, books, splendid books! 
On the schoolroom shelves, 

Books, books, many books! 
Come now and help yourselves. 

All (singing to tune ‘‘Comin’ Thro the 

ye’’ 





For our schoolroom we are bringing 
New books, as you'll see, 
Every one is glad, replying, 
‘*There’s a treat for me. 
Through the stormy days of winter 
Our messages we send, 
Just draw a good book from the school- 
room, 
It’s a trusty friend. 


Now, good friends, we all are going, 

For we soon must part, 

Back into the land of dreaming, 

Take this please to heart: 

Happy hours we all will bring you, 

If you care to look, 

Whenever you’ve a little leisure, 

At a welcome book. 

NOTE: All the songs named in the prec eding 
exercise may be found in “The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs,’ issued by the publishers of this 
magazine. The selection from “‘As You Like It,” 
“Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” is included in 
“Poems Worth Knowing,” issued by the same pub- 
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hree times the price 


become familiar with. 





| book as in the 


“101 Famous Poems” 


Just the poems that you want for read- 
ing, memorizing and study purposes are 
here, as well as a prose supplement con- 
taining such immortal selections as the 
Declaration of Independence, Gettysburg 
Address, etc., etc. Lincoln’s letter to 
Mrs. Bixby i is included as a timely and 


beautiful tribute to patriotism. 


Bound in paper covers, handy size (4'%2x8¥2 
inches) with photograph of each author. 


Price 15c per copy prepaid, in any quantity. 


yy, No free samples) 


The Cable Co., 1216 Cable Bidg., Chicago 





"THESE are the poems that have 
stirred men’s souls in this and 
other generations—outpourings of 
genius that every pupil should read and 
Never before 
has such a splendid collection been 
gathered together in one convenient 


per 
copy 





This Matchless Collection of 
Poems only 15c 


You could not duplicate it for 
t 
















Green Number and Mark Cards. 


O. L. ENGEL. 


ANDERSON, 








THE BEST LETTER CARD ON THE MARKET FOR SEAT WORK 


Engel Alphabet Cards 


Green Alphabet Cards with cap on one side and small letter on the other 
PRICES: 1 to 20 at 12c. per pkg., 20 to 100 at 9c., 100 to 300 at 8c. 
PRICES: 1 to 50 at 6c. per pkg., 
cards in pkg. AH prices include card board dish for each pkg., without dish deduct Joc. per pkg. 
Also Alphabet and Number and Mark Cards in Sheets for Sale. 
The above Prices include Postage on Orders up to 20 Packages | 


Inb., U. S. A. 


50 to 500 at 5c. 





256 cards in a pkg, | 
ws | 
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f fay the 
balance at irate of @ a afew centsa day. Try the New Edison 
in — =e oa arore, you decide to buy. Send no money 
friends with your favorite records. 


For Our New Edison Book. Send your 
Write Today name and address for our own book kand 


ft ew Edison phone oo No obligations, 
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« Moles Disappear, 
Without Disfigurement or Pain 


SODETHEL, a specialist’s remedy per- 


Leaves no sear. Safe, pain- 
Send for free booklet 


"4 growths. 
7] less, no failure. 

















catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin shown 


Silver or Rolled Gold Plate, 30c. ea. or $3.00 per doz. 
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% giving full particulars. Address 
i WM. DAVIS, M. D. 
“! Perth Amboy, N. Je =| 
A helpful little book for any- | 
one teaching beginning read- 
ing; simple, comprehensive, | 
worked out step by step, with 30 suggestions for drill work, 
and ~ ‘Seat work to follow the phonic lesson, 
Single copies .25; 100 copies $15.00, Address 


Katherine Stichter, Co. Supt., Washington, lowa 


Class Pins EMBLEMS Of EVERY 


here with any letters, numerals, or colora, Sterling | 
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UNION FMBLEM CO., 579 Greiner Building, Palmyra, Pa. | 
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30 _ thoes app I MAKE IT, FREE Booklet 
Tells how. 2 stage, ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 
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Orations, Debates, Essays, Etc., 
| MILLER’S LITERARY A¢ 


iENCY, Box 145, 


prepared to order 
Dayton, Ohio 











scalp md We 


Thousands have 
done so, Nodrugs, 
no apparatus, no 
inconvenience, no 
waste of time, no 
big expense—and 
quick results. 








Cultivate Your 


Natural Beauty: 
You cam havea youthful, arveuran 


and lashes, rae oatal neck anda thin slant uriaut 


hair; attractive hands, « omfort able feet 

You can remove wri inklex, line y bimple a ek 
heads; strengthen sagging fac ‘ial Tauscles—huave 
comfortable feet, all thra following the Ames 
directions of 
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These little books have from 32 to 40 pages each. 
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FOR YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 


200 Cloth Bound Books at 10 Cents Each 


LIBRARY BOXES FURNISHED WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COST 
WHEN 25 OR MORE COPIES OF THE BOOKS ARE ORDERED 


E have selected 200 books from the Instructor Literature Series which we regard as being specially 
adapted for school library purposes and are putting these out in limp cloth covers at 10 cents per copy, 


Many of them abound in illustrations. 
They are interesting and instructive and are just such books 


| 


They are well printed on a good grade of book paper and are 
substantially bound in limp cloth covers. 

They have been written in a clear, comprehensive manner 
by authors of recognized standing and authority and embrace 
a great variety of subjects, 
Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and Literature. | 


COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES ARRANGED IN GRADE GROUPS 
Fifth Grade Group 


62 


63 


167 
4 


se 


9 


o 


165 


3 Child Life in the Colonies— | 


8 Aunt Martha’s 


7 Aunt Martha’s 


First Grade Group 


Boyhood of Lincoln 

Eleven Fables from Aesop 
Fairy Stories of the Moon 
First Term Primer 

Four Little Cotton-Tails 
Four Little Cotton Tails at 


Play 

Four Little Cotton Tails in 
Winter 

Indian Myths 

Fuzz in Japan-—A Child-Life 
Reader ‘ 

Jack and the Beanstalk 
Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
Little Plant People—Part I 
Little Plant People—Part II 


including Fables and Myths, 


36 


28 
104 
140 


32 


288 
46 
230 
33 
34 
30 


> Little Workers (Animal 


Little Red Riding Hood 


Stories) 

More Fables from Aesop 
Mother Goose Reader 
Nursery Tales 

Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, 
etc.) 

Primer from Fableland 

Puss in Boots and Cinderella 





Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 

Stories from Andersen 
Stories from Grimm 

Story of a Sunbeam 


Second Grade Group 


Adventures of a Brownie 
Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop 

Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam) 

Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania) 





III (Virginia) 
Child’s Garden of Verses 


Little People of the Hills (Dry | 


Air and Dry Soil Plants) 
Little Wood Friends | 
Nature Myths | 
Our Animal Frignds and How 
to Treat Them 


Corner Cup- 
board—Part I. Story of Tea 
and the Teacup 

Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of 
Sugar, Coffee and Salt 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—-Part III. Story of 
Rice, Currants and Honey 
Children of the Northland 
Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
Children of the South Lands 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Phil 
ippines) 

Famous Artists—I—Landseer 
and Bonheur 

Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 
Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—(Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 


5 Goody Two Shoes 


Fourth Grade Group 


Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland 


202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 


Wonderland 

A Little New England Viking | 
American Inventors—-I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 

American Inventors——II 

(Morse and Edison) 

American Naval Heroes 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut) | 
Conquests of Little Plant | 
People | 
Eyes and No Eyes and The | 
Three Giants | 
Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo | 


pa ORDER BY NUMBER. 


Library Boxes 


with closely fitting covers, they protect the books when not in use and keep them clean and sanitary. 
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) Story of the Christ Child 
3 Story of the Mayflower 


7 Legends of the Rhineland 


5 Night before Christmas 


Picture Study Stories for Lit- | 
tle Children 

Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary 

Reynard the Fox 
Sleeping Beauty and 
Stories 

Story of Columbus 
Story of Longfellow 
Story of Robinson Crusoe 
Story of Wool 

Story of the Boston Tea Party 


Other 


Story of the Pilgrims 
Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
Wings and Stings 


Group 


Greek Myths 

Indian Children Tales 
Little Plant People of the 
Waterways 

Louise on the Rhine and in 
Her New Home 

and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
Selections from Hiawatha 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
Story of Flax 

Story of Glass 

Story of Washington 
Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys) 

Stories of the Revolution—TII 
(Around Philadelphia) 

Stories of the Revolution—III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 


(for 


Labu the Little Lake Dweller 
Makers of European History 
Story of Coal 

Story of Cotton 

Story of Daniel Boone 

Story of David Crockett 
Story of Eugene Field 

Story of Franklin 

Story of Printing 

Story of Lexington and Bun- 
ker Hill 

Story of Wheat 

Story of the Flag 

Stories of the Stars 

Tara of the Tents 

Tolmi of the Treetops 

Water Babies (Abraged) 





as parents would desire their children to read. 

They have been approved in many cities, counties and 
states for supplementary reading and library purposes. 

The 200 titles have been carefully classified by grades, thus 
providing good reading for pupils of all ages. 














of Aladdin and of Ali 


of DeSoto 
of Florence Nightingale 


Story 
Baba 
Story 
Story 
Story of Joan of Arc 

Story of Peter Cooper 

Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son 

Story of Silk 

Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
Story of Sugar 

Story of the Norsemen 

The Child of Urbino 

The Golden Touch 

What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa) 


Group 


Old English Heroes (Alfred. 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince) 

Stories from Robin Hood 
Stories of Courage 

Stories of Time 

Story of Mexico 

Story of Napoleon 

Story of Steam 

Story of the First Crusade 
The Golden Fleece 

The Minotaur 

The Miraculous Pitcher 

The Nurnberg Stove 

The Snow Image 

Three Golden Apples 


Snowbound 

Stories of Heroism 
Story of Belgium 
Story of Jean Valjean 
Story of Little Nell 
Story of Panama and the 
Canal 

Story of Slavery 

Story of William Tell 

Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low—(Paul Revere’s_ Ride, 
The Skeleton in Armor, and 
other poems) 

Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
The Chinese and Their Coun- 


try 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
What I Saw in Japan 


Group 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto I 
Selections Sketch 
Boo. 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Speeches of Lincoln—Selected 
Story, of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson 

Story of Language 
Story of the Aeneid (Con- 
densed) 

Story of the Iliad (Condensed) 
The Deserted Village 
The Great Stone Face, Rill 
from the Town Pump 

The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman) 

Vision of Sir Launfal 
Washington’s Farewell 
dress and Other Papers 


from the 


Ad- 


92 Animal Life in the Sea | 180 
183 A Dog of Flanders 
243 Famous Artists—III—Millet | 81 
265 Four Little Discoverers in | 217 
Panama | 182 
16 Explorations of the Northwest | 218 
186 Heroes from King Arthur 107 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the | 93 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) | 61 
199 Jackanapes | 94 
8 King of the Golden River | 97 
| 113 Little Daffydowndilly and_|,” 
| Other Stories | 200 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II | 9 
234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 96 
II—Intermediate 
Sixth Grade 
281 Builders of the World 116 
73 Four Great Musicians 
74 Four More Great Musicians 
109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, | 212 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) ° 163 
114 Great European Cities—I 283 
(London and Paris) 106 
115 Great European Cities—II 188 
(Rome and Berlin) 144 
168 Great European Cities—III 185 
(St. Petersburg and Constan- | 911 
tinople) 26 
208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections | 5 - 
117 Later English Heroes (Crom- | _~” 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 184 
287 Life in Colonial Days 10 
280 Making of the World 24 
Seventh Grade Group 
118 A Tale of the White Hills and 15 
Other Stories 189 
119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and | 266 
Other Poems 192 
14 Evangeline 284 
160 Heroes of the Revolution 285 
222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes — 
Part I. The Story of Perseus | 286 
223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— | 224 
Part II. The Story of The- | 120 
seus 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
209 Lewis and Clark Expedition | 
149 Man Without a Country, The | 225 
235 Poems Worth Knowing—III | 247 
—Grammar 
22 Rab and His Friends 122 
11 Rip Van Winkle 246 
Eighth Grade 
252 Battle of Waterloo | 142 
150 Bunker Hill Address—Selec- | 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- | 193 
son Oration 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night 221 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish 128 
17 Enoch Arden 147 
151 Gold Bug, The 051 
127 Gray’s Elegy and Other | 54, 
Poems | nae 
238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses | 941 
—Part I 23 
239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses/ 20 
—Part II 
216 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- | 931 
peare 
236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book | 18 
IV—Advanced 158 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner | 


Price 10 Cents Each, Postpaid. Be Sure to Specify “Limp Cloth Binding.” 


With all orders for 25 books or multiples thereof, library boxes will be furnished with- 


out additional charge. 


forced corners and are covered with high grade bookbinders cloth. 


100 books have hinged cover and drop front; those for 25 books have slip-on covers. 


Each set of 25 or more books is accompanied by a record book (32 pages with limp cloth 
covers) to be used by the teacher in keeping a record of the books as they are assigned 


Record Books 


to the pupils. 


one has read and to make suggestions for further reading which will be most helpful to the pupil. 


No School is Too Sm 





to obtain at least 25 of these books. 


These boxes are substantially made of heavy board with rein- 


Being provided 
The boxes for 50 and 


This will enable the teacher to tell at a glance the number of books each 


If the school officials do not find it pos- 
sible to provide funds with which to purchase the books, the necessary money 
may easily be raised by the teacher and pupils. 
which a small admission fee is charged, will oftentimes be the means of providing a substantial amount. 


A school entertainment, for 


A set of these 


inexpensive library books is a valuable addition to any school and you will find your pupils eager to assist you in procuring it. 


Published Jointly by 





AND 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ORDER FROM MOST 
CONVENIENT POINT 





January rors 


Concerning the Flag 


Schools desiring to secure a U. S. Flag 
will be glad to read the following let- 
ters, and will turn with interest to the 
advertisement of the Mail Order Flag 
Co., on page 7. 

“Roanoke, Va., Nov. 11, 1917 
Mail Order Flag Co., Anderson, Indiana. 

Gentlemen: We received the flag about 
a week ago and we were delighted with 
it. The children were so glad that they 
almost shouted for joy. We wish to 
thank you for your liberal offer by which 
we were able to secure this beautiful 
flag. Odessa Caldwell.”’ 

**Wilkinsburg, Pa., Nov. 7, 1917 
Mail Order Flag Co., Anderson, Ind. 

Gentlemen: I received the flag and 
the pictures a few days ago, and we are 
delighted with them. When I| showed 
them to my pupils they were nearly wild 
with de'ight, because they were so nice 
and beautiful, and because they had 
earned them. It was no trouble at all to 
sell the buttons and I can cheerfully 
recommend your plan. 

Ethel C. Bambarger.”’ 
**St. Patrick’s Academy, Chatsworth, III. 
Mail Order Flag Co. Oct. 22, 1917 

Gentlemen: The handsome flag reached 
us to-day. Iam very proud of my class 
and the boys in turn are justly proud of 
‘Old Glory’ and the privilege of present- 
ing it to the room. Everything is very 
satisfactory. Sister M. Jerome.”’ 

‘*Rexville, N. Y., Oct. 29, 1917 
Mail Order Flag Co., Anderson, Ind. 

Gentlemen: We received our flag and 
are more than pleased with it. It far 
excelled our highest anticipation. 

Gratefully yours, 
Ruth E. Lewis.’’ 
**Jasonville, Ind., Oct. 27, 1917 
Mail Order Flag Co., Anderson, Ind. 

Dear Sir: Words cannot express our 
appreciation of the beautiful flag and 
the easy method of securing it. My pu- 
pils wonder why we did not secure it 
many weeks before. 

Mary Powell, Teacher.’’ 
**Crooked Creek, Pa., Sept. 26, 1917 
Mail Order Flag Co., Anderson, Ind. 

Dear Gentlemen: Your lovely flag and 
pencil sharpener arrived in good order 
and the children are much pleased with 
them. We thank you for giving us this 
fine opportunity to obtain same. 

Ora M. Hatfield. ”’ 
—Adv. 





Organize a Sewing Club 
(Continued from page 22 

All sewing was done by hand. Later 
it was planned to raise funds and pur- 
chase a sewing machine. The girls were 
encouraged to do their work carefully 
and be satisfied with nothing but per- 
fection, and many a long seam was cheer- 
fully taken out two and even three times 
before it passed our ‘‘Club Board of 
Censorship.’’ At the close of schoo! all 
work was carefully graded, and sent to 
be entered at the fairs when fall came. 

There was no member of the club who 
did not receive a ribbon or a check from 
at least one of the three fairs at which 
we exhibited, and several received prizes 
at each fair. 

It is well to remember that whether 
you have a large State Graded Club of 
twenty members or more, or a rural 
school so small that every member has 
an Office, it is the spirit of friendly help- 
fulness and the club’s own desire to im- 
prove that will make it a success; and 
it is ‘‘up to teacher’’ to cultivate that 
desire and promote that spirit. 





The American Lead Pencil Co., 220 
Fifth Ave., New York, are sending out 
a neat booklet prepared by Harry W. 
Jacobs, Director of Art Instruction in 
the Buffalo schools, entitled ‘‘The Venus 
Pencil in Your School,’’ the sketches in 
which exemplify the use of twelve of 
the seventeen degrees in which these 
drawing pencils are made. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tionsto be held throughout the entire countryduring the 
next few months. The positions pay from $1200 to $1800; 
have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Women are being shown preference to men. If interest- 
ed write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. K245, 
Rochester, N.Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, showing 
all positions obtainable and giving many sample exami- 
nution questions, which will be sent free of charge. 
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-—you learned to iin 
with Sanford’s Ink. 


Remember 





In your school today 
Sold everywhere 
ALSO 
Sanford’s Library 

Paste in the 
Utopian Jar. 








f\ 














Don’t dye old 
hair, but grow new 
hair of normal color 
—using “THE 
LIFE AY 
METHOD ”’ for 
eradicating _ bald- 
ness, falling hair, 


dandruff and other 
ills, 
By my method 


you Awaken, Vi- 
talize one Energize 
the scalp — making 
and keeping it Soft, 
Cool, Flexile and 
Fertile — feeding, 
lubricating and cu 
tivating the hair—toning up the pigment glands and 
coloring it from within. 
| do not use any tonics, dyes, apparatus or drugs. 
My full, a 
course is only .. $1 00 
No further expense. 
thousands using it. 
Send a dollar for THE LIFE WAY METHOD. 
Reports and further details for a 3c stamp. 


PROF, EARL WARD PEARCE, 
The Pearce Studio, Dept. 68, Los Angeles, U. S. A. 





Course guaranteed. Many 











— ATTENTION ! 
YOU CAN BUY A 


FINE, SOFT, TAN 
CAPESKIN $ 
GLOVE for PER PAIR 


Mannish Cut, plain or black em- 
broidered back. Same for men $1.65 
a pair. State size. Send money 
order or write for booklet to 

Peck and Peck, 
17 Broadway, Yonkers, N.Y. 




















ae FROM 
$25 t0 $75 


TYPEWRITER 


Upseteee machines of standard 
makes—Remingtons, etc. 
rebuilt, * ~ trademarked and g 


ve hly 
We operate eine ne largest 


rebuilt typewriter factories in the world 
i:fficient service through Branch Stores 
in leading cities insures satisfaction. 
Send today for (descriptive catalogue. 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y. 











The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


100 copies made from your own 
pen, typewriter or drawing. For 
$1 or U. 0. D., we will send post- 
paid one No 1 printing-surface 
44ox7; Ink and Sponge complete, 
Satisfaction or money back. 
SpeciaL OrreR TO TEACHERS: 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 
118 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK 





MAGAZINES 


FINE NEW MAGAZINE CATALOGUE; _ best 
prices, clubs; 
SENIOR MAGAZINE AGENCY, Lamar, Missouri. 


FREE for the asking from 





go FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 


100 invitations or announcements 
eddings «: rik hn yy Fag of envelopes, for 
for $2.50, 25 for $1.75. 


bf pete -< 75 cents, 50 for 40 cents, 
Cards Professional—100 for 90 cents. 50 for 60c, 

Business—100 for $1.15. 50 for 75 cents. 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
P.Q. order to cover cost. Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 
JANUARY MEMORY GEMS 

What is useful is beautiful—Socrates. 
God is as willing that you should read 


your lesson in the sunlight as in the 


storm.—Phillips Brooks. 


JANUARY POEM 
THE TAPER 
] stood in the old cathedral 
Amid the gloaming cold, 
Kefore me was the chancel 
And unlit lamps of gold. 


Krom the mullioned window’s chalice 
Was spilled the wine of light, 

And across the winter valleys 
Was drawn the wing of night. 


‘The frescoes of the angels 
Above me were unseen, 

And viewless were the statues 
Each pillared arch between. 


The chancel door swung open; 
‘There came a feeble light, 
Whose halo like a mantle 
Fell o’er the acolyte. 


And one by one he kindled 
The silver lamps and gold, 
And the old cathedral’s glories 

Before my eyes unrolled. 


The taper’s light was feeble, 
The lamps were stars of flame; 

And I could read behind them 
Immanuel’s wondrous name. 


The taper-light’s evangel 
Touched all thé chandeliers, 

As if by heaven transfigured 
Appeared the saints and seers. 


Along the sculptured arches 
Appeared the statues dim; 

And pealed the stormy organ 
The peaceful advent hymn. 








And as the form, retreating, 
Passed slowly from my sight, 

Eclipsed in lights it kindled 
Was lost the taper’s light. 


One taper lights a thousand, 
Yet shines as it has shone; 
And the humblest light may kindle 
A brighter than its own. 
—Hezekiah Butterworth. 


JANUARY THOUGHT FOR THE 
MONTH 
RIGHT! 

Get up right in the morning. Go to 
bed right at night. Start with joy in 
your heart, hope in the future, kindness 
in your purpose. 

If it is a dark day, never mind; you 
will lighten it up. If it is a bright day, 
you will add to the brightness. Give a 
word of cheer, a kindly greeting and a 
warm handshake to your friends, 


them by, forget and try to forgive. 

If all of us would only think how much 
of human happiness is made by ourseives, 
there would be less of human misery. 

If all of us would bear in mind that 
happiness is from within and not from 
without, there would be a wellspring of 
joy in every heart and the sun would 
shine forever. 

Try it! 

—John A. Sleicher. 


MEMORY SELECTIONS 


Somewhere there is an eye which looks 
on all this strange bewilderment, and 
feels no wonder, because it looks it 
through and through and sees its first 
principles and final cause clear as day- 
light.—Phillips Brooks, 

Do not forget that even as ‘‘to work 
is to worship,’’ so to be cheery is to wor- 
ship also; and to be happy is the first 
step to being pious. —Stevenson. 

The real test of character is joy.— Van 
Dyke. 

‘To know how to wait is the great se- 
cret of success.—De Maitre. 

The block of granite which is an ob- 
stacle in the path of the weak is a step- 
ping stone in the path of the strong.— 
Carlyle. 

He who would have full power must 
first strive to get power over his own 
mind.—King Alfred. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| A New Way of Preparing to Teach 


Sewing and 
| By 


esting experience that lam sure every 

teacher will be glad to know about. 
he other day | met a teacher friend of 
mine and she was wearing such a per- 
fectly charming dress that I could not 
resist remarking about it. ‘Tell me,”’ 
| said, ‘‘the name of your dressmaker. ’”’ 
‘*Indeed,’’ she replied, ‘‘I made this 
dress myself, and not only this one but 
two more quite as pretty and all for the 
cost of one of my last year's dresses. ”’ 
‘*How and where, pray tell,’’ | asked, 
did you ever learn to sew so beauti- 
fully? I didn’t know you had been away 
at school this summer.’’ 

**T haven't,’ 
phantly, ‘‘I’ve learned it all right at 
home by a wonderful new method. And 
not only have I learned to make all my 
own clothes, hut I’m going to teach | 
sewing this year. 

Of course I was very much interested | 
in that, for Iam a sewing teacher my- 
self and I know how many teachers are 
anxious to qualify themselves in dress- 
making and how difficult it is for many 
of them to: go away for the training. 
And so we were soon deep in our discus- | 
sion of Janet’s success and she was tell- 
ing me all about her studies with the 
Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and 
Sciences, the new school for 
which has developed such a wonderfully 
successful method of teaching both dress- 
making and millinery by correspondence. 

Our talk aroused so much interest on 
my part that 1 decided to go straight to 
the headquarters of the school and learn 
all about its courses and methods. So 
that is how I happened to find myself a 
few days later seated across the desk 
from Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken, Director 
of Instruction of the Woman’s Institute. 

‘‘l am always particularly glad to talk 
to a sewing teacher,’’ she was saying, 
‘*because for years I, too, was a sewing 
teacher in the public schools. I know 
your problems and I had the teacher al- 


courses, for it has been our purpose not 
only to teach women to make their own 
clothes and hats, or to equip them to go 
into business as dressmakers and milli- 
ners, but to help them in teaching the 





| sewing a joy. 


millions of girls in our public schools 
through a method that really makes 


How the Student Studies 
**You see our textbooks are different 
they are so much simpler and clearer. In 


dressmaking they take nothing for 
granted, but proceed step by step fro 1 


| the most elementary stitches straight 
| through to the making of 


If you have enemies, look up, pass | gowns and suits. 


elaborate 
We do not depend on 
words, but have put into our complete 
course nearly 2,000 illustrations. 

‘‘Here is a report just received from 
a student on her first lesson. There are 
64 different stitches and seams taught in 
this lesson. Some of our students have 
said that they could learn to make the 
stitches by studying the illustrations 
alone, they are so clear and so perfect. 
This student’s work is only fair. This 
mitered corner is not done as neatly as 
we require and the turned in edges of 
the material have not been cut away, so 
we will return this sample to her with 
one that is perfect and explain just 
what her error is. 

‘‘Now, here,’’ said Mrs. Picken, tak- 
ing up another report, ‘‘is a sample of 
a cuff suitable for a mannish shirt waist 
from a more advanced student. This is 
excellent work. 

Mrs. Picken then showed me some gar- 


ing to see the beautiful work she had | 
done. The garments were as neatly and 
perfectly made in every detail as any | 
have seen. Mrs. Picken, however, was 


quick to detect an error, and said, ‘‘ Now 
you see this student will need a little| 
help in putting in her sleeves’ she has a| 
little too much fullness toward the back. 





The way that we correct this is to open 
. the armhole in one sleeve and baste the 


Helen 
| HAVE just had a wonderfully inter- | 


and she smiled trium- | 


women | 


) é , \ , itucket, R. I., 
ways in mind in the preparation of our '| 


from the ordinary classroom text in that | 


ments sent in by a student on her Final 
Examination, and it was indeed surpris- | 


| Name. 


Dressmaking 
Gridley 


sleeve in correctly ; then the student will 
be able to correct the other one to cor 
respond, and will see just what her diffi 
culty was. 


7,000 Women Learning at Home 


“We have more than 7,000 students, ”’ 
said Mrs. Picken, ‘‘all doing their study 
ing right in their own homes or boarding 
places in spare time. Among our stu 
| dents are 3,500 home women, 500 dress 


|} makers, and about 200 teachers, of whom 


l4 are college professors, 9 convent, o1 
lphan and parochial school teachers, 25 
|household art teachers, 152 grade and 
high school teachers, and 4 musie teach 
| ers. The remainder of our students 
| come from all walks of life. 

‘*The introduction of the domestic arts 
in the public schools has made it neces 

| sary for many teachers to qualify them 
| selves to teach these subjects, and the 
|Woman’s Institute enables them to do 
their studying at reseee in spare time. 
| Our courses offer a wonderful opportunity 
= teachers because with a knowledge of 
dressmaking or millinery such as we 
give her, a teacher can easily save more 
| than half on her clothes, she can quality 

herself to teach either subject in the 
|classroom, and she has a good paying 
business to turn to in case she should 
ever wish to give up teaching. 

| ‘*One of the most gratifying features 
|of our work,’’ said Mrs. Picken, ‘‘is the 
letters that come from our students tel! 
ing of their splendid success with our 
courses. Just this morning one girl 
wrote us that she had just secured a fine 
position and that her Woman’s Institute 
diploma was the deciding factor.’’ 

Then she read one from a teacher in 
Waterloo, N. Y. ‘‘his is the most won 
derful system I ever heard of,’’ she 
wrote. ‘*‘l am anxious to perfect myself 





jin the Domestic Arts, and the course is 


just what I was looking for.’’ 

Another was from a teacher in Paw 
saying, ‘‘To be able to 
make my own clothes seems too good to 
be true and to be teaching it and getting 
good results from the girls is another 
source of great satisfaction. ”’ 

Then there was one teacher in a small 
city in Indiana, who had turned her 
course to profit in vacation by taking up 
dressmaking. She wrote, ‘‘It was the 
news that I was taking your course that 
brought me my first customer, and the 
success I had with the first one brought 
others. By the way, I learned more 
from the first lesson of my course than 
I did in six weeks at a college that is 
supposed to give high class work in 
sewing.’’ 

Before leaving Mrs. Picken, I asked 
her how one would go about to arranye 
for a course of study with the Institute 
and she explained that those interested 
usually sent in a coupon similar to the 
one shown below and that on receipt ot 


| this they were immediately sent litera 


ture explaining fully what the different 
courses contain, the prices of the schol 
arships, and the plan of study. 

Personally, | felt that in the Woman's 
Institute Course I had found a solution 
to the many problems that every teache 
meets not only in regard to her own 
clothes but her teaching work; and be 
cause I am sure that there are many 
other teachers who have had the same 
experiences 1 am appending a coupon 
which, if filled out and mailed promptly, 
will bring from the Institute much more 
information about this great schoo! than 
I have heen able to give here. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE or DOMESTIC 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Dept. 32A., Scranton, Pa 


Pleasesend me fullinformation about your 
home study course in the subject marked X, 

Home Dressmaking Teaching Sewing 
_| Professional Dressmaking|__ Millinery 


Teaching Millinery 


| Address 


THE BEST ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 








Send for Our Complete | 





Tomo =| Seasonable Titles Selected from Our Large List [i.tchcceec 


Prepaid at the Prices Quoted. 
0 





Aller’s Reciter for Little Folks. Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12. Suitable forschool,church or parlor, Here 
are a few good ones from the lable of Contents: Ad- 
dress of Welcome by wlittle one, The Ballad of the 
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avorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed 


Drills and Marches. Rook. Full explanations ac- 
company each drill, 80 that even in the hands of an 
inexperienced teacher the entertainment will prove 
asuccess. The following titles suggest the variety 
and et¥ectiveness of this practical book: Hoop Drill 
and March—for sixteen girls ; Waiter Drill, for eight 


Pantomimes by Grace B. Faxon; Poses by Susie Stallings 
The demand for a book of pantomimed songs has 


irls; Doll Drill, for any number of little girls; New 
Tambourine Drill, for twelve girls; Drill of the 
Little Patriots; Broom Drill; Umbrella March ; 
Dumb-bell Drill; Mother Goose Medley; Dairy 


Broom, The Bimeby Time, Mssay on Hens, The New 
A. B. C., Old Unele at the Circus, Frogs at School, 
aud agreat many others suitabie for tots. 25 cents. 











ee ert tae : a) b insistent that this book has been prepared to 
———_——_———) J. Denton. Forall grades, The ITE een 80 i . : Maid’s Drill; New Fan Drill; Burlesque Fan Drill 
AU thom ] | book contains 39 dialogues, exer- YORITE PANTOMIMED | meet thecall. A pantomimed song is the most appeal - + eat Lily March and Song. 30 cents, 






Po 


Father of Uncle Sam, The. By Harry C. Eldridge. 
A costume action song that will prove the ‘hit’’ of 
any program, Especially adapted for Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, but will prove a delightful number 
forany Occasion. 25 cents. 


hop rs cises and plays, and 31 recita- 

7@Gdays , | tions for she following : New 
| | Clare’ /Denten i! Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. 
ae Valentine's, Washington’s Birth- 
and Bird 


“SONGS ana 


0 Gump exer rc, 


ing of all entertainment features. Nothing like this 
book has ever before been attempted by any pub- 
lisher; that is, to give a beautifully illustrated book 
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day, Haster, Arbor ry Pe 5282 
i niys, Flower Day, Memorial of pantomimes at a price within the reach of all. Favorite Speaker, The. collection of new pieces 
wy agence plea A Best . ve! s compiled with great care from the best magazines 
There Are More Than Fifty Exquisite Photographic Poses and other current literature of the day. The selec- 


July, Thanksciving and Christ- 
} mas. The macerial is allnew 
some of it prepared expressly 
for this book, and the balance 
| used by special arrangement, 
and adapted by the author, 
Contents: The Minute Men, for 
10 boys; Making the Best of 
Things, for 5 girls and 5 boys; 
Tongues in Trees, 3 boys; An Arbor Day Medley, 35 
children ; Keeping the Day, 5 girlsand 2 boys; In 
Honor of Thanksgiving, 21 girls and 12 boys; Hang- 
ing up the Stockings, 1 girl and 2 boys; What 
VUhristmas Means, 6 girls; etc. 201 pages. 30 cents. 

All Sorts of Dialogues. Selected by Clara J. 
Denton, These dialogues for older pupils have been 
compiled from the writings of the most popular 
American authors. The book contains twenty-five 
dialogues, also complete directions for presentation. 
Also contains a few pieces for little folks and special 
occasions, Arbor Day, Flower Day, Chris..aas, Con- 
tents: Afterthe Circus; At Dame Nature’s Feet ; 
Bird Dialogue ; Chosen Princess; Christmas Night; 
Dr. Johnny’s Visit; Excitement at Kettleville; 
Fairy Dance; Fortune Teller; Four Seasons; How 
Johnny Stopped Crying; Jane’s Legacy, Johnny’s 
Gun; May Day—A Moving Drama; The Midship- 
man (Opera); My Sister’s Husband; Oh, Dear Me; 
Oh, What a Sell; One Good Turn Deserves Another; 
Piece of News; Railroad Train; Six Little Maids 
from School; Teu Little Fingers ; Tree Assembly ; 
Trials of aSchool Teacher, 30 cents, 

Baxter’s Choice Dialogues. A collection of ten 
spicy dialogues, for old and young, as follows: Wait- 
ing for the 2:40 Train, Hiring a Servant, Trialsof a 
Canvasser, The New Scholar, Grandma Shaw's 
Visit, His Sweet Bouguet, The Little Prohibitionist, 
The Baby Show, The Spelling Match, Excelsior 
Band Drill. Bright and easy, 64 pages. 15 cents. 

Best Drill Book, The. By Marie Irish. Including 
the most taking drills and marches. Very popular, 
Contents: Jumping-rope Drill; Tomahawk Drill; 
Come, Play with Me; In Grandma’s Day; Jack 
olantern Drill; Temperance March and Song; 
Kastern Band; Flower Alphabet; Upside Down; 
Newsboy’s Drill; Shadow Drill; Modern Wood- 
man ; Flag Drill ; Brownie Drill; Flower Drill ; Red, 
White and Blue; Doll Song; Burlesque Doll Drill; 


tions embrace a wide variety of of pathetic, comic, 
patriotic, oratorical, in proseand poetry, in pleasing 
variety, The following is a partial list of contents: 
America; Blue and the Gray ; Dead March; Beco- 
rative Mania; Eulogy of Emmet; Flowers for the 
Brave; Grown-up Land; High School Girl; Hun- 
dred Years from Now; Inthe Mining Town; John 
Bottlejohn; Sust Graduated; Legend of the Organ 
Builder; Little Brown Hands; Little Grenadier; 
Lost Chord; Nebuchadnezzar; Only a Tramp; 
Shonny Schwartz; Teacher’s Dream, 25c. 

Fin de Siecle Lincoln’s Birthday Exercises. 
For allgrades, Practical and instructive, but de- 
cidedly pleasing. Contains Lincoln’s epigrams, 
anecdotes and speeches,a poem by Lincoln, original 
songs, recitations and class exercises or dialogues; 
all that is needed for Lincoln Day. lj cents. 

Fin de Siecle Washington’s Birthday Exer- 
cises, For primary, intermediate, and high schools. 
Recitations, dialogues, tableaux, songs, and other 
features, 15 cents. 

Hatchet March and Drill. A spectacular entertain- 
ment for Washington’s Birthday, for either 16 or 24 
boys. Uniqueand original. 15 cents. 

Heir of Mt. Vernon, The. A colonial society play 
for any occasion, in Which Washipngton’s social life, 
sterling manhood and courteous manners are por- 
trayed. In one scene Christmas is celebrated in rare 
plantation style. Lively with old plantation melo- 
dies. By Etiie Louise Koogle, For grammar grades 
oraduits, Fourscenes. 8 boys and 8 girls, or more 
will be better, 154 hours, 25 cents, 

**Help-U’’ Washington and Lincoln Collection, 
Dialogues: The Flag of Washington, The [mitators, 
When Duty Calls, About George Washington, The 
Meeting of the Washingtons, All Because He Could 
Not Tella Lie. And plenty of good drills, Exer- 
cises, Recitations, ete. 25 cents. 

How to Celebrate. Washington's Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas and the birthdays of authors and 9 
noted men. ‘Twenty full and complete programs 
suited tovany school, 25 cents. 

Just a Bit of Cloth, but it’s Red, White and 
Blue. A most popular flag song, Rousing melody 
and true ring to the words, and good for patriotic 
meetings of all kinds, 25 cents, 


The songs treated are : Lead, Kindly Light; Abide with Me; My 
Old Kentucky Home; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; America; My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee ; Home, Sweet Home; Nearer, My God to Thee; 
The Holy City ; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 

Any program given in observance ofa schoolroom holiday will be 
greatly enriched by the use of a pantomimed song. ; 

Every teacher is bound, sooner or later, to own a copy of this 
beautiful book so why not place your order now and make sure of 
having it to use when the need arises? 


Price 30 cents, postpaid 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


For All Ages of School Children 
The Book is made up as follows: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part Vi—Anecdotes of Lincoln. 

Part II—Recitations for Older Pupils. Part VII—Lincoln Epigrams (Well 
Part II[—Acrostics. known sayings of Lincoln.) 
Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. Part Vill—Dialogues and Plays. 

Part V—Quotations About Lincoln. Part IX—Suggestive Programs. 


‘There has always been a dearth of Lincoln material for the little people. This 
book will remedy the omission for it provides much for even the first graders. 
Recitations for Older Pupils embrace the famous poems and others of great value 
though not so well known, Almost one hundred pages of Dialogues and Plays 
many of which will include an entire schoolroom, The teacher will be especially 
pleased with the number of bright little dialogues provided for the younger children, 
Suggestive Programs show many clever arrangements of the material in the book. 


This Collection Will Solve All Problems Attendant Upon Pre- 
paring a Program for Lincoln’s Birthday, in any School. 


192 Pages. Price 30 Cents, Postpaid 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
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Mi trel’s Marel fi Jnele Sz ue Party. 3 OR eS SO} : a 
en en eee a PIECES “PLAYS for For All Ages of School Children Little Folks’ Budget, The. fy Marie Trish. | The 
Child’s Own Speaker. By FE. C. and IL. J. Rook, y ‘ . rhymes are appropriate to the Sentiments and lan- 
A book for children of six. This cc'lection com: WASHINGTONS BIRTHDAY The book is made up as follows: guage of children, the nur ue ta ee ee 
prises over 100 exercises consisting o¢ Recitations - - easy, The sayings are not too ‘o da.” Full « irec- 
; tions. Contains 31 Recitations for Tiny Tots, 20 


Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues and 'Tab- Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part V—Quotations from Washington. 
Part VI—Quotations about Washington. 


Motion Songs, Dialogues and Exercises, 7 Drills and 


leaux. Mostofthem have been written specially Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. ; Amasya : 5 avai: 
for this book and are quite unique and novel in Part Ill—Acrostics, Part ViI—Drills and Dances. ge Agee re ale ane Mcniagg! HE 9 ern 
their arrangementsa The subjects are such as de- Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. Part Vill—Dialogues and Plays. prilte Candle Drill. 30 nents. ‘ r 


light the infantile mind and the language, while 
thoroughly childlike, is not childish. Only such 
pieces have been used as contain some thought 


Little Soldier and the Red Cross Maid, The. 
Good juvenile duets are hard to find, and this one is 
better thana good one, Written for a boy and girl 


This is a collection of Washington material that will fillmany a need, The 
teacher will find a splendid selection from which to choose for a Washington pro- 
Most of the recitations have never appeared in any other collection ; they 
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worthy of being remembered, 15 cents, gram. ; ; a ° . 
Choice Dialogues—By Mrs. J. Shoemaker, For have been chosen for their naturalness and literary value. The Dialogues and and sure to please. 25 cents. 
School and Social Entertainments. The wide Plays possess the unusual distinction of having been successfully acted in school- Master George Washington: His Sixth Birth- 
rooms ; and another feature is that in many of them an entire room of pupils Acharming little play for any num- 





reputation ofits compiler for books in this field is 
sufficient guarantee ofits quality. The book itself 
is better than any description of it. It offers ex- 
cellent material forany kind of an entertainment 
program at home, school,or church. Its themes 
include humor, history, mythology, patriotism, 
school life and much more, The dialogues are 
suited for older children and adults, have quick 
action, and are ofthe highest moral tone. 380 cents. 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espec- 

ially for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, 
gertha E. Bush, Mary Baily and others. Most of 
the selections are of only four, eight, twelve or six- 
teen lines, Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable for any time or oc- 
casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
lished, Price 25c. 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is 
made up largely of pieces written especially for 
schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particularty 
go00d qualities, 1t embraces many adapted for 
special days and seasons, ‘These have all been tried 
and proved good. 25c. 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitations. A collection of 
declamations and readings, abounding in eloquence, 
pathos, comedy and satire, Someof the good things 
are, Counting Eggs; The Choir of the Davbreak ; | 
The Deacon’s Story; Heights of the Ridiculous; 
Jolly Old Pedagogue ; Road to Grumbletown ; Tom- 
mybob’s Thanksgiving Vision; Shut In; Washing- 
ton’s Sword and Franklin’s Staff. A great many 
more of the best selections and recitations, 25c. 
Days We Celebrate, The. 

By Marie Irish, A new and 

originalbook. By a popular 

author, Whose entertainment 
books have vet with great 
and most merited success, 

Bright dialogues, clever en- 

tertainments, fine recitations 


may take part. Also there is an abundance of material for very small children. 
This Collection Will Solve All Problems Attendant upon Prepar- 
ing a Program for Washington’s Birthday, in any School, 


* 192 Pages. Price 30 Cents, Postpaid 


Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


_ Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises. Some 
with Drills, Marches and usic. Written by authors especially qualified for preparing school 
plays and principally adapted for younger pupils. Every play has been tried and proved before 
publication in this form. The following is a list of those plays in each volume which are suitable 
for use during the winter and spring months: 
Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 1 

Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols—Songs and 
drills for both boys and girls, With music, 
Any number of children, 

Mother Goose Convention—Mother Goose and 
many ofthe Characters made famous by her, 
Bright, catchy music, 20 or more, 

Fairy Sunshine—Several children costumed as 
tlowers, and others with water pots and rakes, 
Much singing to familiar airs, ending with fine 
drilland march, 30 girls and boys. 

The Flower’s Party—A garden play in the fairy 
land of flowers. 9 girls, 13 boys, 

Mother Goose Party—Very simple in dialogue 
and costume. Each child has little to learn, 

The Fairies’ Revelry—Brownies, Fays, Elves, 
Fairy Queen, Harpers,Goblins, etc. 18 or more. 

Little Mothers—Very pretty entertainment for 
little ones, Six separate pieces, dialogues, pan- 
tomimes, songs, etc., introducing dolls im each. 

Red, White and Blue—A beautiful ribbon drill 
tor 12, 18 or 24 girls, 

Also 4 other plays suitable for other seasons 


glimpse of Washington’s home life in childhood 
days. T'woscenes. 30 minutes. 15 cents. 

New Year and Mid-Winter Exercises. By Alice 
M. Kellogg. For children from ten to fifteen years, 
These exercises were expressly prepared for the 
winter time, and are therefore most satisfactory for 
the indoor season. ‘There are recitations, drills, 

: exercises, plays for celebrating winter holidays and 














day Party. ’ : : i 
2 ber of boys and girls but five of each required, A 


birthdays, and programs for parties; all designed 
to make jolly what would be the most trying season 
of the year. A helpful feature is found in the fifty 
brief biographies of famous men and women whose 
birthdays come in the winter, and suggested pro- 
grams for some of these anniversaries. 25 cents, 
Public Schools Will Make Us True Americans, 
T A sentiment expressed in song carries addi- 


The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe—4 
girls and 7 boys, 

Arbor Day Wishes—Songs and drill. 8 girls, 3 
ordboys: 2 children as Fairies. 

Mother’s Visiting—2 girls and 3 boys. 

The Magic Charm—5 girls and 1 boy. 

Rhoecus—Three acts. Rhoecus, fairy, bumble bee 
and 6 boys. ‘l'wenty minutes, 

The Enchanted Schoolroom—A bout 30 children 
representing readers, music books, pencils and 
otherthings found in the schoolroom, Songs to 
familiar tunes, J t 

Also 8 other plays suitable for other seasons > 
of the year. 


, p! 
Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 3 


he. 
tional weight. For program or schoolroom use, It 

is written for 4 children and Chorus, 25 cents, 
Sailor Lad, The, a New March Song. By Jessie 
Palmer Pierce. Ringing with patriotism, enthu- 
siastic insentiment, possessing an irresistible swing. 
A dandy song for marching. Alwaysahit. 25cents, 
She Wears a Cross Upon Her Sleeve. Youall know 
her—the Red Cross girl, This song is a worthy trib- 
ute to these noble women, A tuneful melody, Price, 

25 cents. 

Song of the Hatchet, The. A humorous song for 
Washington’s Birthday, by Archibald Humboldt. 
It recounts the story and cites a parallel, also 
humorously pointsa moral. The range is suited: to 
children’s voices; the music pleasing, 25 cents. 

That Boy George, and The Lincoln League. 
Two unique dialogues, In the former the characters 

b are Uncle Sam, George Washington, two little girls 

anda chorus, In the latter there are 6 boysand7 

: girls (Grammar or High School), Both are very 





Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Golden Key—Scene in Story Book Land, 
with the Pied Piper and some familiar Mother 
Goose characters, 12 or more children, 

An Arbor Day Parorama—F lower Girls, Over- 
all Boys and Sunbounet Girls, Any number. 
The Picnic Party—For primary children, Rain- 

bow children, songs, marches. 13 or more, 

Choosing a Valentine. Bright and amusing 


novel and highly entertaining. Easily prepared and 
splendidly effective. 
Wiant’s Drills, 


15 cents, 
By Lucia 
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Mother Earth’s erty —Arbor Day Play. Three 


Arbor Day and Mother Marching through Geor- 


heads: New Year’s Day, 
gia, two drills,primaryand 


Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, 
Decoration Day, Flag Day, 
fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Halloween, Thanksgivi.g, Christmas, 30 cents, 
Dialogues and S~eeches for Wee Tots. For chil- 
drep from thr. to ten years old, 25 cents. 
District-School Dialogues. By Marie Irish, This 
isa collection of twenty-five new and original hu- 
morous dip logues, dealing with situations which will 
find t) xreatest appeal in rural schools and be ap- 
preciated by rural audiences, The dialogues have 
been written to include various numbers of children 
of allages, being designed to mect the special cun- 
ditions of the couutry schoul, A few simple hints 
on their presentation are also given. 130 pages. 


Robin Hood’s Party—Introducing the Merry b 
Men, Ked Riding Hood, Bo-Peep, Songs and b 
marches, 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, or more. 

Number in Verse—A short exercise for any 


girls represent Apri 





and charming drills. In- of the year. : ; Wiant, Supervisor of cession 
“1 yeageeege > lialogue, Six characters : ° i 

cludes all the holidays, with ry > d ia ales Elocution and Physical ae : 

an especially sine list for Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No.2 | ‘he Fairy ee moment neni inn eee Culture, Dayton, Ohio, Gen New Anil{s 

Christmas, Contents: 57 Price r covers, 35 cents 08 os ley iy Schools. Yankee Doodl He 

pieces under the following » pape , Diamonds and Toads—Fairy tale dramatized. Saat ee aor ae a Koy Shoals |. 


Earth, Children represent flowers and trees. 
Bird Day Exercise—12 pupils. 
The May Queen—Two scenes. 

boys ; more for chorus, number up to 12, 

May Day Drill—13 children, representing May Also 9 other plays suitable for other seasons 


4 

4 advanced,— Wand Drill— 
4 

4 

4 

4 Queen and the months, of the year. 

“ 

4 

+ 
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| Red, White and Blue Drill 


8 girls and 7 : 
—Aesthetic Drill or Pos- 
ings—Flag Drill—Broom- 
stick Drill—Cadet Drill. 
Each drill so fully and 
clearly explained that it be- 
comes a pleasure to teach 
pupils these attractive 
gymnastics. 25 cents, 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
novelty for little folks, Finger plays, motion songs 
original and catchy music, Illustrated. 25c. 

U. S.A. Will Finda Way, The. Thissong will make 

t | you proud of your Uncle Sam if you arenot already, 

He has ulways been able to “find a way” out of nis 














}e= The little plays contained in the above three volumes 
are also supplied in separate booklets at 10 cents each. 
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THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS 


pa, shake prose Something for Every Month of the School Year 
Emblem of Freedom. <A flag song wit! plenty of { 364 Pages—Bound in Silk Cloth—Price $1.00 Postpaid. 4 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 




















troubles. Price, 25 cents, 

Washington Guards and Ladies of Honor, 
The. Drill and cantata made so easy that almost 
any school can give it. Can be given by i0 boys and 
10 girls, though fewer willanswer. 15 cents, 








Words by Elizabeth F, Guptill, music by Harry 
Carleton Eldridge, 25 cents. ae 
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BOBBY, BRUIN 


The BIG HORN. MOUNTAINS 
tte Gamble Perkins 
A DELIGHTF UL STORY te ae 


A new angle on story telling for childre ~ Nothing of on e 
fairy story style and contains no eleme 
wholesome out-door story that will please aa a rent Fada chi i 
dren, whether they read it themselves or have it read to them. 

Your little ones will love ‘‘Bobby’’ and his playmates in 
their play days as =e il as in their school days in the Big Horn 
Mountains, where they live in a beautiful world of their own. 
The story is true to nature; even though the author has per. 
sonified the bears, they never lose their identity as bears in 
the big beautiful out-doors 

The story is illustrated from photo; renhe made by the 
thor in the Big Horn Mountains. fis bo mol in cloth, an 
printed in a large clear type on good boo! Ok pape 


Price 75 cents. Sold by all book ee. 
BURTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
511 E. Ninth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

















Cag Abily Arey 


also School Books of all publishers, new and sec- 
ondhand, at reduced prices. We can save ‘you 
much money on your schoolbook bills, especially 
if you can use secondhand books. Write for our 
catalogue, or if you live near New York call and 
personally select the books you want. There is no 
pone sO or college book published that we cannot 


me Wits 7 Paar 


Barnesand Noble, Inc., Suc. to Hinds & ian 
31-33-35 West 15th St., New York City 
























































Easiest and quickest way to display pic- 
tures, charts, etc., in classrooms is to use 
GLASS HEADS, STEEL POINTS. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger 
At Stationery, Hardware, Drug 
10c i: and P’ Bote Supply stores. 
Samples. and ‘Booklet Free. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN | C0., Philadelphia, Pa. 
and short stories Experience unnecessary; details free 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 
ILLUSTRATED 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
What every young husband and - 
1. 00 Every young wife should know’ 
Mailed in plain Cloth binding —320 1 sl ot etralies 
rapper Table of contents, & comm tions, on reque: 
We want to give our subscribers an 
two volume set of books, “Practical 
Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers.” 


TEACHERS’ HELPS 
Moore Push-Pins 
with a Twist, for framed pictures ,mirrors,ete- 
In Canad: 
WRITE NEWS ITEMS 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
Every young woman should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know - 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 91 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 
opportunity to examine carefully the 
The opinions of teachers who are using 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Well Dressed Teacher 


By Leonne De Cambrey 


HIS new department, The Well 
Dressed Teacher, is to be conducted 
in a spirit of loving service. One 

of its aims is to show the American 
| teacher how to dress well, with good taste 
| and economy, by selecting one predomi- 
nating color for her wardrobe. It will 
ask the teacher to get fewer, but har- 
monious dresses, hats and accessories. 
Thus, through her influence will the gos- 
pel of ‘‘ Frock Art’’ reach the mothers in 
millions of American homes. 


Tale of a Coat 
It was a navy blue serge raglan coat. 
The material was in good condition and 
of a soft fine quality, but somewhat 
faded and out of date. The length was 
six inches above skirt edge. The owner 


| 
| 





of this hopeless looking garment had 
just had an “‘inspirational flash.’’ She | 
intended to make a smart-looking ‘1918 
model’’ from her old raglan. 

*“*It cannot be done,’’ grumbled the | 
pessimist. 


‘*Wait and see,’’ “venie of 


retorted the 


the wardrobe.’ 


these books are so strongly in their favor | 


that we have no hesitation in sending 
them to our subscribers on approval 
without any cash payment in advance. 
You may keep and use them for ten 
days and if you do not find that they are 
exactly suited to your needs, notify us 


to that effect and we will immediately | 


send postage for their return. 
decide to purchase them, payment can 
be made in easy monthly installments. 
Further announcement concerning the 
books and coupon to use in sending for 
them will be found on page 10 of this 
magazine. SEND NO CASH but send 


for the books to-day. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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i nThe Right F lace 


You can select the exact word to make 
your meaning absolutely clear—to give 
“punch” and “power” to a proposed letter, 
advertisement, speech, sermon, article, re- 
port or story. Get Dr. Fernald’s standard 
book, “Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prep- 
ositions.” Without it you may be wast- 
ing half of the power of your thoughts in 
weak expression. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 
Big, new edition just out. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





If you | 





















BACK of COAT 





The coat was carefully ripped, sponged 


; over the back. 





and pressed; the material was to be used | 


on the wrong side. A simple pattern for 
a one-piece dress, having a side-closing, 


was bought; also one and one-half yards | being human, she went into detail, 


of 36-inch messaline silk, to match the 
serge. Thirty wooden button-molds the 


size of a five-cent piece and a small skein | 


of dull coral worsted yarn were added 
to the other purchases. 

The pattern was pinned together at | 
the sides and spread out. The back and | 
fronts were laid on (even at the bottom). 
Of course it looked discouraging at the 
top, but with sleeves, collar and cuffs 
to help out, matters were not so bad. 

The front and back were pieced out— 
the collar went in the back and the cuffs 
did all that was needed for the fronts— 
but there was a horrid gap in each side! 
This was filled up with the big raglan 
sleeves. But first the back had been 


paid for butterflies, insects. Some $1 to 

each. Easy work. Even two boys earner 
CASH money with we “shelp and my pictures, 

descriptions, 5 list aud simple inetr 


tiene on painlessly killing, ete. Send 2c etawpat opee for 


preepectus. SINCLAIR, Box 244, D 121, les Angeles, Cal. near 











| in harmony with one’s 





faced from the shoulder line to the place 
where the three buttons had been (see 
sketch); the front pieces were likewise 
faced, but down to the bottom, as they lap 
The raglan sleeves were 
cut to fit into the ‘‘gap,’’ and at last the 
armholes were cut, the pattern giving 
the proper line. Now the dress was 
joined upon the shoulders, and the sleeves 
setin. A large collar of the silk was 
made—the collar had to be large so as to 
hide piecings at the front and back. The 


scraps of silk were used to cover the | 

















buttons. ‘I'he sash was made from the 
two long inside facings of coat-fronts, 
bag Pa | ~tE= 
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and embroidered in a running or darn- 
ing stitch, in a simple design. 





This em- | 
| broidery was the only note of color in 


this blue ‘‘creation;’’ green, tan, old | 
gold or black can be used instead of 
coral. Hemstitched white collar and 


” 


cuff sets are to be wornas“' brighteners. 


By reversing the goods, the button- 
Of course 
blind. 


holes were done away with. 
the buttons on the dress are “‘ 


”? 


















‘‘Where did you get that good-looking 
dress?’’ quizzed the pessimist, as she met 
her friend the other day. 


92 99 


done? 
Then 
telling 


‘‘Who said, ‘It can not be 
smiled the owner of the frock. 
how it was accomplished. 

A Stroll through the Shops 


A hand-bag to match your suit may be 
| had by buying one of these new metal- 
| tops with a chain to slip over the arm. 


The bag milady makes for herself. 
| Velvet, ooze-leather, broadcloth, heavy 
ribbon, brocade, in fact, any material 


Ss coat or suit can 
(Continued on page 71) 


WAR OPENS HUNDREDS 
GOV’T JOBS to TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tionssoonto be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $900 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Thoseinterested should write immediately to F ranklin 
Institute, Dept. K254, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions obtainable aud 
giving myny sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 
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PLAY by NOTE 
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we feds Music no longer difficult! 
Mandolin New plan makes it easy to 
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"Cello tively easier than with pri- 
—— vate teacher, Faster pro- 

Clarinet | &Tess. You will be able to H. 8, Whitt- 
Piccolo play your favorite instru- mack. New 
Sax ment in a few short York,writes:'l 
Ukelele months! More than 2(0,- pg a 

all 000 men, women and chil- derful system. 

dren have learned by our O16 note trom 
method. You, too, can another, but in 
short time 


learn in your spare time, 
We guarantee it, 


Lessons FREE 


We want to have one pupil fn each 
locality at once to nelp advertise 

our home study me etho od. ‘or a 
short time, therefore, 


post ng music, 


Louise Bowles, 
Epworth, Va., 
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If we cannot convert your Old 
Braid Hat into an exact duplicate 







of any one of over 150NEW shapes, 
and Refinish it like New—at a 
fraction of its original cost. This 
sounds too good to be true—but our cat- 


alog will convince you 


Customers in Every State in the Union 


FREE Cmaios AE 


OUR BUSINESS IS CONVERTING 23 
OLD HATS INTO NEW. Deo. 
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Cleveland Ohio 








YOUR CLASS NEEDS MONEY 
Our PLAN gets 


it honorably, quick- 


ly, no money risk or waste time. 
Other say “most practical and suc- 
cessful for class or club.’" You can do it~write, 


The AMOLENE PLAN, 303 Michigan Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SOO Leader Bidg.. Cleveland, Ohte. 
$25 to $35 a Week for Women 
Work quickly and easily learnes ds refined, 
rata for + ree Beal le shcis tat hoe eee d wives a © pr wot, 


THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCTATION 


106 The Raldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 











1Can Brighten 
Your Life! 


What would it be worth AY 





to have health —untiring |} 
energy, bouyant spirits, 
2 perfect figure, clear com- 


2 plexion and the right 
3 weight for one of your 
= stature? 


= Think how it would 
brighten your life ; enable 
you to work without fa- 


tizpue ; how your capacity 
for enjoyment would be 
? multiplied: and what 
charm it would add to 


your personality ! 
This is my life work, I 
= have done thesevery things 
for 80,000 other women, 
2 many of whom were weak, 





frail, depressed and dis- 

couraged. I have made |. 

the “m oh, so welll Leading 

physicians endo my meth py 

ods. Their wives and daugh- jowing derangements, run a 
= tersare my pupils. Treatment |ine through it and send it 

in your own home--privateand to me: 

confidential. Excess Flesh in any part of 






we rf 
want to t yo = abe out it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
: Dept. 30, 
624 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Hl. 
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O Books at 5 Cents Each 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
become part of the equipment of the school. 


who understand intimately the needs of the schoolroom. 
strengthened by the addition of many new titles each year. 
and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and Literature. The list printed below contains many new titles. 


It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics 


It is made to fit the school course, and 
, In 3 : , a large number of books specially prepared by writers 
This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and 
Each book has 32 or more pages; well printed, with strong attractive paper covers. 


They include Fables 
The grading is necessarily elastic and 


many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, 
third and fourth grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


FIRST GRADE 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon—Maguire 
!7 Eleven Fables from Aesop—lKeciter 
28 More Fables from Aesop—eiter 
29 Indian Myths— Bush 

‘140 Nursery Tales—'laylor 

‘288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 


NATURE 
‘1 Little Plant People—Part I—Chase 
2 Little Plant People—Part II—-Chase 
380 Story of a Sunbeam—- Miller 

‘31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends—Chase 


HISTORY 
‘32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Story of Washington, etc.)—Reiter 


LITERATURE 

‘104 Mother Goose Reader 

*228 First Term Primer—— Maguire 

‘230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 


SECOND GRADE 
FABLES AND MYTHS 
‘35 Stories from Andersen—Taylor 
Stories from Grimm—'l'aylor 
36 Little Red Riding Hood—Reiter 


37 Jack and the Beanstalk-—Reiter 
88 Adventures of a Brownie—RKeiter 


NATURE 

*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories)—Chase 
*39 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 

‘40 Wings and Stings— Ilalifax 

41 Story of Wool--Mayne 

‘42 Bird Stories from the Poets—Jollic 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
13 Story of the Mayflower—McCabe 
‘45 Boyhood of Washington—Reiter 
‘204 Boyhood of Lincoln—Reiter 


LITERATURE 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik 

152 Child’s Garden, of Verses—Stevenson 

“06 Picture Study Stories for Little Children 

‘220 Story of the Christ Child-——Ilushower 

‘262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 

‘268 Four Little Cotton Tails in Winter 
Smith 

269 Four Little Cotton Tails at Play—NSmith 

‘270 Four Little Cotton Tails in Vacation 
Smith 

*290 Fuzz in Japan—A Child-Life Reader 
Maguire 


Flag, 


3 


le 


THIRD GRADE 


FABLES AND MYTHS 

16 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 

17 Greek Myths—hklingensmith 

18 Nature Myths— Metealf 

0 Reynard the Fox—Best 

102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories—Reiter 
‘146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories—An 
dersen 
Sun Myths—RKeiter 
Norse Legends, I—Reiter 
Norse Legends, II—Reiter 
Legends of the Rhineland—Me(Cal 
Siegfried, The Lorelei, and Other Rhine 
Legends— McCabe 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


1 
l 
1 
1 


OO) 3-1-3 


to-1 


*o 


‘49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 

51 Story of Flax—Mayne 

‘52 Story of Glass—Ilanson 

53 Adventures of a Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 


*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—-Part I. 
Story of Tea and the Teacup-——Kkirby 

135 Little People of the Hills (Dry Air and 

Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 

i837 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Part 
II. Story of Sugar, Coffee and Salt 

138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Part 
III. Story of Rice, Currants and Honey 

03 Little Plant People of the Waterways— 


Chase 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


{ Story of Washington—Keiter 
7 Story of Longfellow—MeCabe 
“1 Story of the Pilgrims——Powers 
{ Famous Early Americans (Smith, Stand- 
ish, Penn)-——Bush 
4 Story of Columbus——McCabe 
55 Story of Whittier——MeCabhe 
\7 Story of Louisa M. Alcott—Bush 


9 Story of the Boston Tea Party——-MeCabe 
‘60 Children of the Northland——Bush 
‘62 Children of the South Lands—I (Flor 


ida, Cuba, Puerto Rico)-——Mekve 

‘63 Children of the South Lands-—II (Africa, 
Hawaii, The Philippines)-—Mckee 

64 Child Life in the Colonies—I (New Am 
sterdam)-—Baker 

‘65 Child Life in the Colonies—II (Pennsyl- 
vania) suker 





*66 


*68 


‘69 


*7¢ 
132 
*16 
*165 


*166 


*167 


Child Life in the Colonies—III (Vir- 
ginia)— Baker 

Stories of the Revolution—I (Ethan Al- 
len and the Green Mountain Boys)—Mc- 
Cabe 

Stories of the Revolution—II (Around 
Philadelphia) —McCabe 

Stories of the Revolution—III (Marion, 
the Swamp Fox)—McCabe 

Story of Franklin— aris 

The Little Brown Baby and Other Babies 
Gemila, the Child of the Desert, and some 
of Her Sisters- 

Louise on the Rhine and in Her New 
Home. (Nos. 164, 165, 166 are the 
stories from ‘‘Seven Little Sisters’’ by 
sane Andrews) 

Famous Artists I—Landseer and Bon- 
heur——Petticrew 


LITERATURE 


*35 


58 


eo 


6 
ai f 


‘227 


ce 


On 


Goody Two Shoes—(Coldsmith 

Selections from Alice and Phoebe Cary 
The Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 
Selections from Hiawatha (for 3rd, 4th 
and 5th Grades)—Longfellow 

Our Animal Friends and How to Treat 
Them—Selected 

Poems Worth Knowing--Book I-—Pri- 
mary——l"axon 


FOURTH GRADE 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


i 


‘76 


‘ 
*134 
136 
181 


*205 


Story of Coal—MckKune 

Story of Wheat—Halifax 

Story of Cotton—Brown 

Conquests of Little Plant People—Chise 
Peeps into Bird Nooks—I-—-McFee 
Stories of the Stars—McFee 

Eyes and No Eyes and The Three Giants 
Aiken and Marcet 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


wu 


*56 

78 
‘7? 
‘81 

82 
*83 
*84 
FERS 
*86 


*8 


*88 
89 
91 

178 

32 

207 

243 

248 


Story of Lincoln—Reiter 

Indian Children Tales—-Bush 

Stories of the Backwoods—Reiter 

A Little New England Viking—Baker 
Story of DeSoto—Hattield 

Story of Daniel Boone—Reiter 

Story of Printing—McCabe 

Story of David Crockett—Reiter 

Story of Patrick Henry—Littletield 
American Inventors—I (Whitney and 
Fulton) —Fuaris 

American Inventors—-II (Morse and Edi- 
son)—-Faris 

American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Farragut) — Bush 

Fremont and Kit Carson—.Judd 
Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
Story of Lexington and Bunker Hill— 
Baker 

Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 

Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Mu- 
rillo—Cranston 

Famous Artists—III—Millet—Cranston 
Makers of European History—White 


Perry, 


LITERATURE 


*90 


3-9 -1)01— 
oe 


1 ne 


201 
202 
256 


‘257 


from Longfellow 


Fifteen Selections 
Hour, 


(Village Blacksmith, Children’s 
and others) 

Japanese Myths and Legends—McFee 
Stories from the Old Testament—McFee 
Water Babies (Abridged)—Kingsley 
Little Lame Prince (Cond.)—Mulock 
Tolmi of the Treetops-——Crimes 

Labu the Little Lake Dweller—Grimes 
Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

Night before Christmas and Other Christ- 
mas Poems and Stories (Any Grade) 
Alice’s First Adventures in Wonderland 
Alice’s Further Adventures in Wonder- 
land—Carroll 

Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

Kwasa the Cliff Dweller—Grimes 


FIFTH GRADE 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


«99 
93 
*94 
*96 
“139 
210 
°63 
*280 
‘281 


283 


Animal Life in the Sea—McFee 

Story of Silk—Brown 

Story of Sugar—Reiter 

What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and Cocoa) 
Peeps into Bird Nooks—II—Mckve 
Snowdrops and Crocuses—-Mann 

The Sky pony oe 

Making of the rld—Herndon 
Builders of the World—Herndon 

Stories of Time—Bush 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


*16 
RO 
*97 
#9OR 
¥*O9 
100 
101 
105 
*106 
*107 


Explorations of the Northwest 
Story of the Cabots— McBride 
Story of the Norsemen-—Hanson 
Story of Nathan Hale—McCahe 
Story of Jefferson—McCahe 
Story of Bryant—McFee 

Story of Robert E. Lee—McKane 
Story of Canada—McCabe 

Story of Mexico—-MecCabe 


Story of Robert Louis Stevenson-—-Bush 








110 Story of Hawthorne—Mcl'ee 
112 Biographical Stories—liawthorne 
Story of Grant—McKane 

*144 Story of Steam—McCabe 

5 Story of McKinley—McBride 

7 Story of Dickens—Smith 
79 Story of the Flag—Baker 

5 Story of the First Crusade—Mead 
190 Story of Father Hennepin—McBride 
191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mcl'ce 
219 Little Stories of Discovery—Hualscy 
232 Story of Shakespeare—CGrames 
*265 — Little Discoverers in Panama 
ush 

*287 Life in Colonial Days—Tillinghast 


LITERATURE 


*8 King of the Golden River—RKuskin 
*9 The Golden Touch——Hawthorne 
*6§1 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s Ride, Inde- 
pendence Bell, the Blue and the Gray, 


etc) 

“233 et: pemyeoondity and Other Stories 
——lIlawthorne 

*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali Baba—Lewis 

*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 

*184 The Nurnberg Stove—De la Ramee 

*186 Heroes from King Arthur—Grames 

194 Whittier’s Poems——Selected 

*199 Jackanapes—Hwing 

*200 The Child of Urbino—De la Ramee 

*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections—Keary 

*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Bush 

*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book II—Inter 
mediate—Faxon 

‘250 At the Back of the North Wind, Selec- 
tion from—Macdonald 

255 Chinese Fables and Stories 


SIXTH GRADE 


AGRICULTURAL 


*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Husbandry— 
Book I—Horses and Cattle—Plum) 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Husbandry- 
Book II—Sheep and Swine—Plumb 


NATURE 

‘109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, Cinchona, 
Resins, etc.)——-McFee 

249 Flowers and Birds of Dllinois—Patterson 

GEOGRAPHY 


114 Great European Cities—I (London and 
Paris) —Bush 


Mekee 





Philip 


*115 Great European Cities—II (Rome and 
Berlin) —Bush 
‘168 Great European Cities-—III (St. Peters- 


burg and Constantinople)—-Bush 

*246 What I Saw in Japan—Grittis 

247 The Chinese and Their Country—K. M. 
Paulson 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
‘74 Four More Great Musicians—Bush 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, Richard the 
Lion-Hearted, The Black Prince)—-Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Cromwell, Wel- 
lington, Gladstone) —-Bush 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Bush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Bush ° 
198 Story of Roger Williams—Leighton 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition—Herndon 
*224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 
258 Story of the Aeroplane—Galbreath 
*266 Story of Belgium—Griffis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
“286 Story of Slavery—Booker 'T. 


STORIES OF THE STATES 

508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Ilinois—Smith 

512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

5183 Story of Iowa—McFee 

515 Story of Kentucky—Fubank 
0 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
1 Story,of Minnesota—Skinner 
23 Story of Missouri—Pierce 
5 
8 


S 


Washington 


Story of Nebraska— Mears 
Story of New Jersey—Ilutchinson 
33 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 

6 Story of Pennsylvania——Marsh 
0 Story of Tennessee—Overall 
2 Story of Utah—Young 
6 Story of West Virginla—Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 
LITERATURE 

*10 The Snow Image——Hawthorne 

‘11 Rip Van Winkle—Irving 

*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 
*2°2 Rab and His Friends—Brown 

*24 Three Golden Apples—Hawthorne + 





*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Hawthorne i 

*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 

‘119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other Poems 

‘120 Ten Selections from Longfellow—(Paul 
Revere’s Ride, The Skeleton in Armor, 
and other poems) 

*121 Selections from Holmes (The Wonderful 
One Hoss Shay, Old Ironsides, and other 
oems) 

22 The Pied Piper of Hamelin——Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. Higginbotham’'s 

Catastrophe, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 


162 The Pygmies—lIlawthorne 
‘211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part I. ‘The 


Story of Perseus 

223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part II. The 
Story of Theseus 

*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 

226 A Child’s Dream of a Star, and Other 
Stories—Dickens 

229 Responsive Bible Readings—Zeller 

*264 The Story of Don Quixote—Bush 

277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin and Others 

“284 Story of Little Nell——Smith 


SEVENTH GRADE 
LITERATURE 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish—Longfellow 
*14 Evangeline—Longfellow j{ 
‘15 Snowbound—Whittier 7 
*20 The Great Stone Face, 
Town Pump—!lawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth (Ode on Lin- 
mortality, We Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, 
and other poems) 
124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 
25 Selections from The Merchant of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told by Tenny- 
son—Hallock 
*149 Man Without a Country, The-—Hale } 
*192 Story of Jean Valjean—CGrames 
*193 Selections from the Sketch Book—lIrving 
196 The Gray Champion—lIlawthorne 
213 Poems of Thomas Moore—Selected 
214 More Selections from the Sketch Book 


Irving 
Tales 


*216 Lamb’s 
lected 

*281 The Oregon Trail (Condensed from Park- 
man)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book III—Gram- 
mar—Selected 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses—Part I 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses—-Part II 

*241 Story of the Iliad—Church (Condensed) 

*242 Story of the Aeneid—Church (Condensed ) 

251 Story of Language—Heilig 

252 Battle of Waterloo—Victor Hugo 

254 Story of the Talisman—wScott 

259 The Last of the Mohicans—Cooper 

*260 Oliver Twist—Heilig (Condensed) 

261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn—lLong 
fellow 


NATURE 


278 Mars and Its Mysteries—-Wilson 
*279 True Story of the Man in the Moon— 
Wilson 


Rill from the 


from Shakespeare-—S+ 


EIGHTH GRADE 


LITERATURE 
*17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson + 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell + 
*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns j 
*93 The Deserted Village—Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner—Coleridge 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
‘128 Speeches of Lincoln—Selected 
*129 Julius Caesar—Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
1 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto I; 
143 Building of the Ship and other Poems—~ 
Longfellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada—Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address——Selections from 
Adams and Jefferson Oration—Webhster { 
*151 Gold Bug, The—Poe 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other Poems— 
Byron ¢ 
54 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—-Canto II ; 
5 Rhoecus and Other Poems—lLowell } 
6 Edgar Allan Poe—Biography and Selected 
Poems——Link 
*158 Washington’s Address and 
Other Papers 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biography and Se- 
lected Poems-——Smith 
170 Paul H. Hayne—-Biography and Selected 
Poems—link 


Farewell 


215 Life of Samuel Johnson——Macailay 
‘9291 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers—Addison| 
‘236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book IV—Ad- 
vanced—Selected 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott 
Intreduction and Canto ti 
+'These have biographical sketch of author, 
with introduction or explanatory notes.) 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 
We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any ten of 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis 
factory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


*Limp Cloth Binding {ty bisy tee: 


plied also in limp cloth binding at 1c per copy. 
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The Well Dressed Teacher 


(Continued from page 69) 


be used. The bag is sewed to the frame 
(holes for this purpose are provided) ; the 
stitches may be hidden with a narrow 
fancy braid. 

A modish collar and cuff set of broad- 
cloth in dull old gold was greatly ad- 
mired the other day in an exclusive 
shop; it was just the ‘ ‘brightening in- 
fluence’’ needed for that ‘‘uninterest- 
ing’’ old suit of yours. (You could not 
afford to throw it away because you 
bought those Liberty Bonds!) Yet from 
one-half yard of broadcloth and some 
sateen for lining two identical sets could 
be made with little trouble, and costing 
exactly one-quarter of the price of the 
ready made set. : 

A ‘‘choker’”’ collar of black velvet 
with white hemstitched turnover and a 
velvet tab in front with groups of tiny 
coral buttons could easily be duplicated 
at home. Three-inch wide ribbon vel- 
vet, a fine linen hemstitched handker- 
chief and a few buttons would be needed. 
A pair of cuffs and two turnovers may 
be cut from one handkerchief. 


The Best Time to Buy 


Many women have the idea that they 
can ‘‘do well’’ by waiting until the end 
of the season in buying ready-made 
garments. Perhaps ‘‘bargains’’ may be 
had if one is willing to wear freak styles; 
in such cases cheapness is the only fa- 
vorable thing about these so-called 
**marked down’’ garments. If individ- 
uality, beauty of lines and color are de- 
sired, one would advise early buying. 
It is well to have a‘‘standing’’ with 
the ‘‘buyer’’ in your favorite shop, and 
get advance ‘‘tips’’ as to when the 
‘‘opening’’ is to take place. Goto your 
shop a day or two ahead, and it is ten 
to one that the newest and best will be 
brought out, if you are clever in your 
management. . 


The Language of Children 
(Continued from page x7) 


been very trying to Alexander. ‘‘It 
wathn’t under my coat,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
wath under Walterth, and he didn’t bring 
it baek.’’ ‘* But you should have brought 
it back yourself,’’ persisted Miss Bryce, 
not knowing what else to say. ‘‘I1t wath- 
n’t under my coat,’’ repeated the boy, 
with seeming defiance. Miss Bryce was 
utterly helpless before the situation and 
lost all control of herself. ‘*‘You have 
been a bad, boy all day,’’ she said an- 
grily; ‘‘now I shall send you to Miss 
Reed, and you may tell her that you 
have been intolerably impudent and dis- 
obedient!’’ 

This was too much for even his brave 
spirit, and he began to cry. ‘‘I don’t 
want to go to Mith Reed,’’ he sobbed; 
‘‘T'll be a good boy.’’ But Miss Bryce 
would accept no compromise, and calling 
Ernest, she placed the prisoner in his 
charge with instructions to deliver him 
to the principal. Fully aware of his 
great responsibility, he grasped the un- 





sounding fainter and fainter down the 
long corridor to Miss Reed’s office. 
Ernest returned soon, and in his usual 
sphinx-like manner, sat down and folded 
his hands. 

Presently Miss Reed appeared, leading 
Alexander, somewhat quieter, but still 
shaken with the storm of emotion. The 
principal wore a puzzled Jook which 
changed to one of utter sympathy as she 
saw the troubled scene before her. ‘‘I 
have been unable to make anything of 
this,’’? she said. ‘‘Alexander tells me 
that he has done something awful, but 
he either cannot or will not explain 
further.’’ 

“Did you tell Miss Reed what I said 
you should tell her?’’ sternly inquired 
Miss Bryce. The child cast a look of 
appeal at Miss Reed’s sympathetic face, 
and throwing his arms about her waist, 
he wailed, ‘‘l don’t know that word 
what I did!’’ ‘‘What did you tell him 
to say”’’ asked Miss Reed. ‘‘I told him 
to report to you that he had been intol- 
erably impudent and disobedient,’’ an- 
swered Miss Bryce, with extreme dig- 
nity. ‘*‘Intolerably impudent and diso- 
bedient!’ No wonder he was crushed 
under the bitter arraignment!’’ Miss 
Reed looked at the tear-begrimed face, 


his jacket, and then at the girl who was 
making an effort to keep back the tears, 
and a great wave of pity swept over her 
for them both. Several of the children 
sat with hands folded in awe-stricken 
silence, frightened by this unusual ex- 
hibition of discord, and one little girl 
was sobbing in childish sympathy. 

The differences between Miss Bryce 
and Alexander being duly adjusted, the 
boy was sent to wash his tace while 
Miss Reed talked to the children and 
restored their confidence by her quiet 
manner. Ina little while she had them 
all interested in some busy work, and 
peuce reigned in the schoolroom. Be- 
fore leaving, she said to Miss Bryce, 
‘**You may dismiss them earlier this 
afternoon and I shall come in and help 
you to plan your work for to-morrow.’’ 
The girl bit her lip but made no reply, 
and Miss Reed left her to finish the work 
she had started. 

After dismissal the principal again 
entered the room to find Miss Bryce 
seated before her desk, her head on her 
hand in an attitude of deepest dejection. 
She did not offer the principal a chair, 
an omission perfectly excusable consid- 
ering the state of her feelings, for the 
external niceties of life have little value 
when the soul is battling with primal 
realities. 

‘Did the children bring you these?’’ 
inquired Miss Reed, pointing to a varied 
assortment of articles on the teacher’s 
desk. ‘‘Oh, that trash,’’ answered the 
girl, ‘‘I meant to throw it into the waste- 
basket;’’ and she made a mation as if 
to sweep the collection off the table. 
‘‘Wait a moment,’’ said Miss Reed, stay- 
ing her hand; ‘‘Iam glad you did not. 
throw these things away while the chil- 
dren were here.’’ She seated herself 
and thoughtfully turned over the articles 
one by one, while Miss Bryce watched 
her with a sense of vague uneasiness. 





willing but subdued Alexander firmly by 
the hand and led him away, his sobs 


There appeared a dilapidated chocolate 
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This is the statement of a teacher—an ardent enthusiast of"clay modeling—who made. 









dit isa means oe the pupil todahip best work in modeling because ‘‘Plaste- 
line” is of just the ooo pons etna to mold easily and yet retain perfectly any shape into which it is formed. 
This is why it has been for years, and is to-day, the choice of nearly all American sculptors. This is why it 
immediately becomes the choice of every progressive teacher who is willing to try a new and better materi 
Write for descriptive circular, beautiful color card, and price to schools. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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‘How I Did It 


For nearly twenty years the “Teachers’ Help- 
One- Another Club” has been one of the most pop- 
ular and helpful departments of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. 


In this department vast numbers of teachers have 
told, in their own language, of their schoolroom experi- 
ences and how they have done certain specific things in 
ways that have proved especially successful. 


We are continually receiving many requests for 
back numbers of the magazine from present subscribers 
who desire to avail themselves of more of the helps which 
they find in this department or who wish enlightenment 
on some particular subject which they know has been 
presented in a previous number. 


We have long felt that at least the cream of all the 
material which has appeared in the “Help-One-Another” 
department should be selected and published in a form 
convenient for the use of our subscribers as well as other 
teachers desirous of receiving the benefit of these helps. 


Hence our conclusion to publish “How I Did It,” 
a title truly descriptive of a book which will be ready 
for delivery about February 15th and which will 
contain the most helpful of all the material which has 
appeared in this department. 


When taking into consideration the fact that the 
material which appears in the “Help-One-Another” de- 
partment from month to month is sifted from vast quan- 
tities submitted to us and that this sifting process has 
been going on month after month for many years, and 
that now in the preparation of this book, we have selected 
only the best of all that has been printed, it will at once 
be apparent that in “How I Did It” you are getting the 
cream of the cream. 


There is not a conceivable phase of school work 
that is not touched upon; there is not a thing within the 
realm of a teacher's activities regarding which some help 
cannot be obtained by reference to “How I Did It.” 


This work is being put out by the publishers of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in a spirit of coopera- 
tion with our subscribers rather than for the purpose of 
making money from its sale. It will, therefore, be sup- 
plied at a nominal price separately or in combination 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


“How I Did It” is printed in clear, readable type 
on a good grade of eggshell paper. 320 pages. Price, 
in strong paper covers, 40 cents per copy; in 
limp cloth covers, 65 cents per copy. 


IN SUBSCRIBING to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, (either new or renewal) you may 
include “How I Did It” in paper binding at $1.80 
or in limp cloth binding at $1.95. 


In anticipation that a very large number of enter- 
prising, progressive teachers who are now subscribers to 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will desire to procure 
this book, a large first edition is being provided. 


Every teacher should have this book. Ad- 
vance orders will be entered and filled in the order in 
which they are received and as rapidly as possible after 
the books are off the press. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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Anthor and 
Sole Teacher of 
“THE LIFE Ware 
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There’s Harmony and Health for You. 


Necessities come first these days, and most vital of all is Abounding 
Health. Start the new year right and get ready for the good days that are 


TAKE THE LIFE WAY, be freed from worry and fear and gain 
supreme mind control. You can build dynamic nerves and superb 
muscles, have normal weight, renew youthful vigor, master your re- 
generative forces and reorganize Self. 

You can liveevery day with" Wind A flame —Heart Aglow—Body A tingle.” 
I know, forlT have helped tens of thousands. * . : 

lam giving out 5,000 copies of my new illustrated book, ‘‘ HARMONY 
AND HEALTH,” just off the press. 

It tells you about cell education, human electricity, harmonious eating, the 
Vital Force Generator, your “tubes,”’ your “invisible blood,’’ emotive chemis- 
try, vitalizing, your daily “Cosmogram”, and muchmore, It is brimful of vital 
facts for you, andexplains THE LIFE WAY ~—my System of Super-Conscious | 
Evolution. Itis free. You may enclose 6c in stamps to help in the mailing. 

Send now for your copy of ‘*HARMONY AND HEALTH.” | 
Prof. EARL WARD PEARCE, The Pearce Studio, Dept. 66, Los Angeles. U.S. A. 














Money Saving Magazine Clubs 


Send for our free catalogue which quotes you rates on 
every publication in the world. We save you money on your 
reading matter. RK. KB. Johnsen, 5701 Peoria St,, Obicago, II. 





MONTHI.Y as General 

ou { 5 Agent for $150,000 corpora- 

tion and a Ford Auto of 

your own, introducing Stock and Poultry remedies, Dips, 
Disinfectants, ete., interest you? Then address 


ROYOLEUM CO-OPERATIVE MFG. COMPANY., DEPT. 56, MONTICELLO, INDIANA 





My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
1 axy, painless, harmle cars. Booklet free. 
toda “h uty culture. 


rite today, enclosing 2 stamps. We teac a 1 
. J. MAHLER, 1421-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


Kill The Hair Root 





“Why ithe Nations Rage’ 


and other Unitarian publications sent free. Address FIRST 
CHURCH,Cor. Marlborough and Berkeley Sts.,Boston,Mass. 
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haustive answers to all these questions, 


Nellie G. 


Every Day Plan 


Schools. 


ks Every Teacher Should Have 


Seeley’s Question Book fs: wbx tevi 


Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal! School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “History of Ed- 
ucation,”’ ““Foundations of Education,” ““A 
etc., assisted by Miss Nellie G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ 
successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author 
of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American 


Physiology and Hygiene 


The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published. 
@. SECOND. By Questions covering every conceivable phase of each subject. @ THIRD. 


Seeley’s Question Book should be in the handsof every progressive teacher. It is invaluable for 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc, Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, 
is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth, 


For Teachers of All Grades. By 
Petticrew and Nellie 
McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.00 per set. 

These Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for 





Prepared Especially for 


New School Management,” 


Arithmetic Nature Study 
Drawing Civil Government 
Algebra Lessons on Manners 
Writing and Morals 
Geography Methods of Teaching 
School Manage- Suggestions for the 
ment Study of Events 


By ex- 


PRICE $1.00. 





teachers to supply such material as educational journals do not find it 
possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover, 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work 
to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. They bring to hand 
the things which require much time and research to find and which 
the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary 
books. They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to 
pupils of allages, They tell how to do, what todo, and supply the ma- 


up-to-date material. 
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for any occasion. 





terial with whichtodo, They contain no theory—nothing but practical, 


A large partof the material is “ready to use’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Lahguage and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies Geography — Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems~—Stories—Helpsin Drawing 
~Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 

PRICE, Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, $1.00. 




















9 4 Compiled and ar- 

e Year’s Entertainments cea", "inez 

N. McFEE. The 

contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 

ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 

days, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a basis, the 

book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 

Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 

Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the arrange- 

mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 

in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 

wise, as desired, It is an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- 
tary schools. 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrange- 
— = titles of the more than six hundred selections contained in 
the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented, 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 


consent of author or publisher. 
No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material 


The Year's Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size 
5'4 x 844 inches) well bound in silk cloth. PRICE $1.00. 








COMBINATION OFFERS 
Any 2 of the above books ° . . ° ° ° ° 
All 3 of the above books. . . : . 
Any 1 of above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.30 
Any 2 of above beoks with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 3.10 
All 3 of above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 3.90 
8a" Save Money By Ordering Any of Above Combinations. 


$1.80 
2.60 
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mouse, a piece of stick candy suspiciously 
thinner at one end, an apple with a small 
surreptitious bite on one side, two much- 
fingered picture cards, and some green 
glass beads. Miss Reed looked up, and 
the girl, reading her thought, flushed 
guiltily. 

‘*Tell me about it,’’ said the principal 
kindly; ‘‘what has been the trouble?’’ 
‘“‘Oh, it has been awful!’’ blurted out 
the girl, no longer able to conceal her 
feelings. ‘‘They are an insolent, diso- 
bedient, contrary lot. . I'hey did not do 
as I told them, but took advantage when- 
ever my back was turned—and most of 
them didn’t even wait for that!’’ she 
concluded, in an injured tone. 

**You are harsh in your judgment,’’ 
replied Miss Reed. ‘‘I do not believe 
that Miss Wilson, knowing these little 
people, would admit that they are in- 
solent, disobedient or contrary.’’ 

““Then, why did they not mind me?’’ 
retorted the girl, with the defiance of 
desperation. 

**Perhaps I can explain some of your 
trouble,’’ said Miss Reed. ‘‘Did you re- 
member that these children are scarcely 
past babyhood? You spoke to them as 
you would speak to your schoolmates, 
and they did not obey your directions; 
is it not so?’’ The girl nodded reluc- 
tantly and the principal went on, ‘‘ Your 
pride is hurt, Miss Bryce, and you attrib- 
ute motives to these little people of 
which they are incapable. They did not 
disobey you deliberately, but because you 
did not speak their language, and they 
failed to understand. These offerings 
surely meant that they were trying to 
please you, and to show, in their way, 
their desire to be friendly.’’ 

‘But they did not show me proper re- 
spect,’’ persisted Miss Bryce. ‘‘They did 
not seem to know their place.’’ ‘‘What 
do you mean by ‘their place’?’’ inquired 
Miss Reed quictly. ‘‘Oh, I mean that 
they were too free with me; and they 
did such awful things in their work,’’ 
remembering her lesson in illustrative 
drawing. ‘‘They were not a bit like this 
the day I visited Miss Wilson,’’ she fin- 
ished plaintively, ‘‘and I tried to do as 
I have seen other primary teachers do. 

For a moment Miss Reed was silent. 
Then she said, ‘‘What I shall say may 
hurt you, Miss Bryce, but it may help 
you to see things from a different stand- 
point. Your attitude toward school work 
is wrong, and you are suffering from the 
inevitable result,--a total failure to re- 
adjust natural conditions to your own 
ideas. A leader—and such every success- 
ful teacher must be—does not place him- 
self in the center and expect all things 
to revolve about him, for there is no prog- 
ress in such a condition; he is to be 
found at the head of his column, ever 
pointing the way onward. If you are to 
succeed with any class of children, you 
must come to their position in order to 
see life as they see it, then assume your 
leadership and show them the way toa 
broader view. You cannot force an 
alien outlook into their minds, for na- 
ture made them individuals and only as 
such should they be developed. That 
does not mean that they should not be 
trained to a proper standard of life 
and conduct, but the start must be with 
their ability, and the development nat- 
ural. Think over your day and tell me 
if these children did not really strive to 
do your bidding. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ admitted the girl, ‘they did 
seem to try, but somehow nothing came 
out just right.’? *‘How do you know 
that what you required was ‘just right’?’’ 
asked Miss Reed. 
answered Miss Bryce helplessly, but 
with a new light dawning in her eyes. 
Then suddenly, ‘‘Miss Reed, will you 
help me plan my work for to-morrow, 
and make it clear to me just what I 
should do?’’ 

“I surely will,’’ said Miss Reed, ‘‘and 
I am sure that you will give me a differ- 
ent report to-morrow evening.’’ 

After an hour’s conference, Miss Reed 
arose, saying, ‘‘1’ll look in on you to- 
morrow and see how you are getting 
along.’’ ‘‘Thank you,’’ said thegirl. ‘‘I 
hope I may show you by my work how 
much you have helped me.”’ 

“‘I think she’ll come out all right,’’ 
mused Miss Reed, as the girl walked away 
with the light of determination in her 
face. ‘‘At any rate she has the right 
start; she did not once suggest giving 
up, and she is more than ready to learn. ”’ 


**I—I don’t know,’’: 
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WITH HONORS 
Mis’ Blivens—My, but ain’t thet a 
handsome crazy quilt! Where'd you git 
it? Mis’ Skaggs—Wal, you see, my 
daughter, Lucindy, took a course in fancy 
work in a correspondence school, an’ that 
was her valedict’ry. 
A CLOSE OBSERVER 
The little tot saw men putting banda 
around the trees and the purpose was 
explained to her. Afterwards she saw a 
man who was wearing a band of crepe 
on his sleeve, and asked, ‘*Mama, what 
will keep them from crawling up his 
other arm?’’ 
A NEW METHOD 


**Your Honor,”’ said the arrested chauf- 
feur, ‘‘I tried to warn the man, but the 
horn wouldn’t work.’’ ‘*Then why didn’t 
you slacken speed rather than run over 
him?’’ A light seemed to dawn on the 
prisoner. ‘*That’s one on me,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘I never thought of that.’’ 


AFRAID OF OVERLOADING 


**T say, Paddy,’’ said a tourist one day 
to the driver of his jaunting car, ‘‘that 
is the worst looking horse you drive I 
ever saw. Why don’t you fatten him 
up?’’ ‘‘Fat him up, is it?’’ queried the 
driver, as if he could not believe his 
ears. ‘‘Faix, the poor baste can hardly 
earry the little mate that’s on him 
now!’ 

GOOD LOGIC 
Among Roosevelt’s Rough Riders in 

Cuba was a little Dutch Jew, the very 
incarnation of cool, impudent bravado 
in a fight. He was a consistent fatalist. 
One day he observed a comrade dodging 
a bullet that had whistled uncomfortably 
close to him. ‘‘Vat’s de use to todge 
dem pullets?’’ sang out the little Jew. 
‘*They’!] hit you shust-as vell vere you 
are as vere you ain’t!”’ 

RAPID FALL IN VALUE 

The playwright’s own latest play was 
being produced. Sitting in the last row 
in the orchestra stalls, he listened to its 
leaden phrases. ‘The piece was a com- 
plete failure. As the playwright sat, 
pale and sad, chilled to the heart by 
the fatal silence, a woman sitting be- 
hind him leaned forward and said; ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me, sir, I have something belong- 
ing to you. Knowing you to be the au- 
thor of the play, I took the liberty at 
the beginning of the performance of 
snipping off a lock of your hair. Allow 
me to return it.”’ 


THOUGHT ANY FIREARM WOULD DO 

A teacher asked a class of grade pu- 
pils for compositions on the violet. On 
looking over the written compositions 
she found the following: ‘‘The violet has 
sepals, petals anda gun.’’ Perplexed, she 
called the author to her desk and asked 
what he meant by saying that the violet 
hadagun. Heexplained: ‘‘Why, you 
told us that the violet had sepals, petals 
and a pistil, and I couldn’t spell pistil.’’ 


NO NEED FOR EXCITEMENT 


Old Davy Skinner, a fisherman on the 
Cape Cod coast, was noted for unfailing 
self-poise and economy of words. No 
one ever knew old Davy to become in 
the least excited, nor did he ever waste 
a word. One summer day he was row- 
ing along in his boat when a dory con- 
taining five or six young summer people 
were capsized nearhim. Naturally there 
were screams and wild confusion, in the 
midst of which Davy rowed over to the 
scene of the disaster and said placidly to 
the young people who were clinging to 
the boat, screaming for help: ‘* Hadn't 
you better git in?’’ 

“WORKING’’ AN EXAMPLE 

A teacher received the following note: 
‘* Dear Madam, —Please ixcus my 'lommy 
today. He won’t come to skule, because 
he is acting as timekeeper for his father, 
and it is your fault. U gave him a ix- 
ample if a field is 6 miles around how 
long will it take a man walking 3% miles 
an hour to’ walk 2% times round it. 
Tommy ain’t a man so we had to send 
his father. They went early this morn- 
ing & father will walk round the field 
and Tommy will time him, but pleas 
don’t give my boy such ixamples agin, 
because my husban’ must go to work 
every day to support his family.’’ 


AY 


